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BY WALTER PATER, 


“ AmonG the Greeks [says Socrates in the 
Protagoras] philosophy has flourished longest, 
and is still most abundant, at Crete and 
Lacedzemon ; and there there are more teach- 
ers of philosophy than anywhere else in the 
world. But the Lacedemonians deny this, 
and pretend to be unlearned people, lest it 
should become manifest that it is through 
philosophy they are supreme in Greece ; 
that they may be thought to owe their suprem- 
acy to fighting and manly spirit, for they think 
that if the means of their superiority were 
made known all the Greeks would practise 
this. But now, by keeping it a secret, they 
have succeeded in misleading the Laconizers 
in the various cities of Greece, and in imita- 
tion of them these people buffet themselves, 
and practise gymnastics, and put on boxing- 
gloves, and wear short cloaks, as if it were by 
such things that the Lacedemonians beat the 
Greeks. But the Lacedemonians, when they 
wish to have intercourse with their philoso- 
phers without reserve, and are weary of going 
to them by stealth, make legal proclamation 
that those Laconisers should depart, with any 
other aliens who may be sojourning among 
them, and thereupon betake themselves to 
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their sophists unobserved by strangers. And 
you may know that what I say is true, and 
that the Lacedemonians are better instructed 
than all other people in philosophy and the 
art of discussion in this way. If any one will 
converse with even the most insignificant of 
the Lacedemonians, he may find him indeed 
in the greater part of what he says seemingly 
but a poor creature ; but then at some chance 
point in the conversation he will throw in 
some brief compact saying worthy of remark, 
like a clever archer, so that his interlocutor 
shall seem no better thana child. Of this 
fact some both of those now living and of the 
ancients have been aware, and that to Lacon- 
ize consists in the study of philosophy far 
rather than in the pursuit of gymnastic, for 
they saw that to utter such sayings as those 
was only possible for a perfectly educated 
man,’’ 


Of course there is something in that of 
the romance to which the genius of Plato 
readily inclined him ; something also of 
the Platonic humor or irony, which sug- 
gests for example to Meno, so anxious t 9 
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be instructed in the theory of virtue, that 
the philosophic temper must be deported 
from Attica, its natural home, to Thessaly 
—to the rude northern capital whence that 
ingenuous youth was freshly arrived. 
Partly romantic, partly humorous, in his 
Laconism, Plato is, however, quite serious 
in locating a certain spirit at Lacedemon 
of which his own ideal Republic would 
have been the completer development ; 
while the picture he draws of it presents 
many a detail taken straight from Lace- 
deemon as it really was, as if by an admir- 
ing visitor who had in person paced the 
streets of the Dorian metropolis it was so 
difficult for any alien to enter. What 
was actually known of that stern place, of 
the Lacedzemonians at home, at school, 
had charmed into fancies about it other 
philosophic theorists, Xenophon for in- 
stance, who had little or nothing of roman- 
tic tendency about them. 

And there was another sort of romanc- 
ing also, quite opposite to this of Plato, 
concerning the hard ways among them- 
selves of those Lacedemonians who were 
so invincible in the field. ‘‘ The Lace- 
demonians,’’ says Pausanias, ‘* appear to 


have admired least of all people poetry 


and the praise which it bestows.’’ ‘‘ At 
Lacedemon there is more philosophy than 
anywhere else in the world’’ is what Plato, 
or the Platonic Socrates, had said. Yet 
on the contrary there were some who 
alleged that true Lacedamonians—Lace- 
demonian nobles—for their protection 
against the ‘‘ effeminacies’’ of culture, 
were denied all knowledge of reading and 
writing. But then we know that written 
books are properly a mere assistant, some- 
times, as Pato himself suggests, a treacher- 
ous assistant, to memory ; those conserva- 
tive Lacedemonians being, so to speak, 
the people of memory pre-eminently, and 
very appropriately, for, whether or not 
they were taught to read and write, they 
were acknowledged adepts in the Pythag- 
orean philosophy, a philosophy which at- 
tributes to memory so preponderating a 
function in the mental life. ‘‘ Writing,’’ 
says K. O. Miiller in his laborious, yet, in 
spite of its air of coldness, passably ro- 
mantic work on Zhe Dorians—an author 
whose quiet enthusiasm for his subject re- 
sulted in a patient scholarship which well 
befits it : ‘* Writing,’’ he says, ‘* was not 
essential in a nation where laws, hymns 
and the praises of illustrious men—that 
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is, jurisprudence and history—were taught 
in their schools of music.’’ Music, which, 
as we know, is or ought to be, according 
to those Pythagorean doctrines, itself the 
essence of all things, was everywhere in 
the perfect city of Plato ; and among the 
Lacedwmonians also, who may be thought 
to have come within measurable distance 
of that perfect city, though with no con- 
scious theories about it, music (uwovorKh), 
in the larger sense of the word, was every- 
where, not to alleviate only but actually to 
promote and inform, to be the very sub- 
stance of their so strenuous and taxing 
habit of life, What was this ‘* music,’’ 
this service or culture of the Muses, this 
harmony, partly moral, doubtless, but 
also throughout a matter of elaborate 
movement of the voice, of musical instru- 
ments, of all beside that could tin any way 
be associated to such things—this music, 
for the maintenance, the perpetual sense 
of which those vigorous souls were ready 
to sacrifice so many opportunities, privi- 
leges, enjoyments of a different sort, so 
much of their ease, of themselves, of one 
another ? 

Platonism is a highly conscious reasser- 
tion of one of the two constituent elements 
in the Hellenic genius, of the spirit of the 
highlands namely in which the early Do- 
rian forefathers of the Lacedeemonian peo- 
ple had secreted their peculiar disposition, 
in contrast with the mobile, the marine 
and fluid temper of the littoral Ionian peo- 
ple. The Republic of Plato is an embodi- 
ment of that Platonic reassertion or pref- 
erence, of Platonism, as the principle of a 
society, ideal enough indeed, yet in vari- 
ous degrees practicable. It is not under- 
stood by Plato to be an erection de novo, 
and therefore only on paper. Its founda- 
tions might be laid in certain measurable 
changes to be enforced in the old schools, 
in a certain reformed music which must 
be taught there, and would float thence 
into the existing homes of Greece, under 
the shadow of its old temples, the sanction 
of its old religion, its old memories, the 
old names of things. Given the central 
idea, with its essentially renovating power, 
the well-worn elements of society as it is 
would rebuild themselves, and a new color 
come gradually over all things as the 
proper expression of a certain new mind 
in them. 

And in fact such embodiments of the 
specially Hellenic element in Hellenism, 
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compacted in the natural course of politi- 
cal development, there had been in a less 
ideal form in those many Dorian constitu- 
tions to which Aristotle refers. To Lace- 
demon in The Republic itself, admiring 
allusions abound, covert, yet bold enough, 
if we remember the existing rivalry be- 
tween Athens and her neighbor ; and it 
becomes therefore a help in the study of 
Plato’s political ideal to approach as near 
as we may to that earlier actual embodi- 
ment of its principles, which is also very 
interesting in itself. The Platonic city of 
the perfect would not have been cut clear 
away from the old roots of national !ife : 
would have had many links with the beau- 
tiful and venerable Greek cities of past and 
present. The ideal, poetic or romantic 
as it might seem, would but have begun 
where they had left off, where Lacede- 
mon, in particular, had left off. Let us 
then, by way of realizing the better the 
physiognomy of Plato’s theoretic bvild- 
ing, suppose some contemporary student 
of The Republic, a pupil, say! in the 
Athenian Academy, determined to gaze 
on the actual face of what has so strong a 
family likeness to it. Stimulated by his 


master’s unconcealed Laconism, his ap- 


proval of contemporary Lacedeemon, he is 
at the pains to journey thither, and make 
personal inspection of a place, in Plato’s 
general commendations of which he may 
suspect some humor or irony, but which 
has unmistakably lent many a detail to his 
ideal Republic, on paper, or in thought. 
He would have found it, this youthful 
Anacharsis, hard to get there, partly 
through the nature of the country, in part 
because the people of Lacedemon (it was 
a point of system with them, as we saw) 
were suspicious of foreigners. Romantic 
dealers in political theory at Athens were 
safe in saying pretty much what they 
pleased about its domestic doings. Still, 
not so far away, made, not in idea and by 
the movements of an abstract argument, 
the mere strokes of a philosophic pen, but 
solidified by constancy of character, forti- 
fied anew on emergency by heroic deeds, 
for itself, for the whole of Greece, though 
with such persistent hold throughout on 
an idea, or system of ideas, that it might 
seem actually to have come ready-made 
from the mind of some half-divine Lycur- 
gus, or through him from Apollo himself, 
creator of that music of which it was an 
example :—there, in the hidden valley of 
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the Eurotas, it was to be found, as a visi- 
ble centre of actual human life, the place 
which was alleged to have come, harsh 
paradox as it might sound to Athenian 
ears, within measurable distance of civic 
perfection, of the political and social 
ideal, 

Our youthful Academic adventurer then, 
making his way-along those difficult roads, 
between the ridges of the Eastern Arca- 
dian Mountains, and emerging at last into 
hollow Laconia, would have found himself 
in a country carefully made the most of 
by the labor of serfs ; a land of slavery, 
far more relentlessly organized according 
to law than anywhere else in Greece, 
where, in truth, for the most part slavery 
was a kind of accident. But whatever 
rigors these slaves of Laconia were other- 
wise subjected to, they enjoyed certainly 
that kind of well-being which does come 
of organization, from the order and regu- 
larity of system, living under central mili- 
tary authority, and bound themselves to 
military service; to furnish (as under 
later feudal institutions) so many efficient 
men-at arms on demand, and maintain 
themselves in readiness for war as they 
labored in those distantly-scattered farms, 
seldom visited by their true masters from 
Lacedemon, whither year by year they 
sent in kind their heavy tribute of oil, 
barley and wine. The very genius of 
conservatism here enthroned, secured, we 
may be sure, to this old-fashioned country 
life something of the personal dignity, of 
the enjoyments also natural to it ; some- 
what livelier religious feasts, for example, 
than their lords allowed themselves. Stray 
echoes of their boisterous plebeian mirth 
on such occasions have reached us in Greek 
literature. 

But if the traveller had penetrated a 
little more closely he would have been 
told certain startling stories, with at least 
a basis of truth in them, even as regards 
the age of Plato. These slaves were 
Greeks : no rude Scythians, nor crouch- 
ing, decrepit Asiatics, like ordinary pris- 
oners of war, the sort of slaves you could 
buy, but genuine Greeks, speaking their 
native tongue, if with less of muscular 
tension and energy, yet probably with 
pleasanter voice and accent than their 
essentially highland masters. Physically 
they throve, under something of the same 
discipline which had made those masters 
the masters also of all Greece. They saw 
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them now and then—their younger lords, 
brought, under strict tutelage, on those 
long hunting expeditions ; one of their so 
rare enjoyments, prescribed for them, as 
was believed, by the founder of their pol- 
ity. But sometimes (here was the report 
which made one shudder even in broad 
daylight, in those seemingly reposeful 
places), sometimes those young nobles of 
Lacedemon reached them on a different 
kind of pursuit : came by night, secretly, 
though by no means contrarily to the laws 
of a state, crafty as it was determined, to 
murder them at home, or a certain moiety 
of them ; one here or there perhaps who, 
with good Achzan blood in his veins, and 
under a wholesome mode of life, was 
grown too tall, or too handsome, or too 
fruitful a father, to feel quite like a slave. 
Under a sort of slavery that makes him 
strong and beautiful, where personal 
beauty was so greatly prized, his masters 
are in fact jealous of him. 

But masters thus hard to others, these 
Lacedzmonians, as we know, were the re- 
verse of indulgent to themselves. While, 
a3 matter of theory, power and privilege 
belonged exclusively to the old, to the 
seniors, dt yépovtes, 7) yepovota—ruling 


by a council wherein no question might 
be discussed, one might only deliver one’s 


Aye! or No! Lacedemon was in truth 
before all things an organized place of dis- 
cipline, an organized opportunity also, for 
youth, for the sort of youth that knew 
how to command by serving—a constant 
exhibition of youthful courage, youthful 
self-respect, yet above all of true youthful 
docility ; youth thus committing itself ab- 
solutely, soul and body, to a corporate 
sentiment in its very sports. There was a 
third sort of regulation visits the lads of 
Lacedzeemon were driven to pay to those 
country places, the vales, the uplands, 
when, to brace youthful stomachs and de- 
velop resource they came at stated inter- 
vals as a kind of mendicants or thieves, 
feet and head uncovered through frost 
and heat, to steal their sustenance, under 
penalties if detected : ‘‘a survival,’’ an- 
thropologists would doubtless prove, point- 
ing out collateral illustrations of the same, 
from a world of purely animal courage and 
keenness, Whips and rods used in a kind 
of monitorial system by themselves had a 
great part in the education of these young 
aristocrats ; and, as pain surely must do, 
pain not of bodily disease or wretched ac- 
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cidents, but as it were by dignified rules 
of art, seem to have refined them, to have 
made them observant of the minutest di- 
rection in those musical exercises, wherein 
eye and ear and voice and foot all alike 
combined. There could be nothing 
TMapadertopevoy, as Plato says, no ‘* over- 
sights,’’ here. No! every one, at every 
moment, quite at his best ; and, observe 
especially ! with no superfluities ; seeing 
that when we have to do with music of 
any kind, with matters of art, in stone, in 
words, in the actions of life, all super- 
fluities are in very truth ‘‘ superfluities of 
naughtiness,’’ such as annihilate music, 
The country through which our young 
traveller from his laxer school of Athens 
seeks his way to Lacedemon, this land of a 
noble slavery, so peacefully occupied but 
for those irregular nocturnal terrors, was 
perhaps the loveliest in Greece, with that 
peculiarly blent loveliness, in which, as at 
Florence, the expression of a luxurious 
Jowland is duly checked by the severity of 
its mountain barriers. It was a type of 
the Dorian purpose in life—sternness, like 
sea-water infused into wine, overtaking a 
matter naturally rich, at the moment when 
fulness may lose its savor and expression. 
Amid the corn and oleanders—corn ‘‘ so 
tall, close, and luxuriant,’’ as the modern 
traveller there still finds—it was visible at 
last, Lacedeemon, kofAp Xraprn, * hollow 
Sparta,’’ under the sheltering walls of 
Taygetus, the broken and rugged forms of 
which were attributed to earthquake, but 
without proper walls of its own. In that 
natural fastness, or trap, or falcon’s nest, 
it had no need of them, the falcon of the 
land, with the hamlets, toAéyvex, a hun- 
dred and more, dispersed over it, in jeal- 
ously enforced seclusion from one another. 
From the first he notes ‘‘ the antiquated 
appearance’’ of Lacedemon, by no means 
a ‘* growing’ place, always rebuilding, 
remodelling, itself, after the newest fash- 
ion, with shapeless suburbs stretching 
further and further on every side of it 
grown too large perhaps, as Plato threat- 
ens, to be a body, a corporate unity, at 
all: not that, but still, and to the last, 
itself only a great village, a solemn, an- 
cient, mountain village. Even here of 
course there had been movement, some 
sort of progress, if so it is to be called, 
linking limb to limb; but long ago. 
Originally a union after the manner of 
early Rome of perhaps three or four 
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neighboring villages which had never lost 
their physiognomy, like Rome it occupied 
a group of irregular heights, the outermost 
roots of Taygetus, on the bank of a river 
or mountain torrent, impetuous enough in 
winter, a series of wide shallows and deep 
pools in the blazing summer. It was 
every day however, all the year round, 
that Lacedeemonian youth plunged itself 
ijn the Eurotas. Hence, from this circum- 
stance of the union there of originally dis- 
parate parts, the picturesque and expres- 
sive irregularity, had they had time to 
think it such, of the ‘‘ city’’ properly so 
termed, the one open place or street, High 
Street, or Corso—Aphetais by name, 
lined, irregularly again, with various re- 
ligious and other monuments. It radiated 
on all sides into a mazy coil, an ambush, 
of narrow crooked lanes, up and down, in 
which attack and defence would neces- 
sarily be a matter of hand-to-hand fight- 
ing. In the outskirts lay the citizens’ 
houses, roomier far than those of Athens, 
with spacious, walled courts, almost in the 
country. Here, in contrast to the homes 
of Athens, the legitimate wife had a real 
dignity, the unmarried women a singular 
freedom. There were no door-knockers : 
you shouted at the outer gate to be let in. 
Between the high walls lanes passed into 
country roads, sacred ways to ancient 
sacro-sanct localities, Therapnee, Amycle, 
on this side or that, under the sbade of 
mighty plane-trees. 

Plato, as the reader may remember, 
gives a hint that, like all other visible 
things, the very trees—how they grow— 
exercise an esthetic influence on charac- 
ter. The diligent legislator therefore 
would have his preferences, even in this 
matter of the trees under which the citi- 
zens of the perfect city might sit down to 
rest. What trees? you wonder. The 
olive ? the laurel, as if wrought in grandi- 
ose metal? the cypress? that came to a 
wonderful height in Dorian Crete; the 
oak ? we think it very exp-essive of stren- 
uous national character. Well, certainly 
the plane-tree for one, characteristic tree 
of Lacedeemon then and now; a very 
tranquil and tranquillizing object spread- 
ing its level or gravely curved masses on 
the air, as regally as the tree of Lebanon 
itself. A vast grove of such was the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Lacedemon in any 
distant view of it ; that, and, as at Athens, 
a colossal image, older than the days of 
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Pheidias ; the Demos of Lacedemon, it 
would seem, towering visibly above the 
people it protected. Below those mighty 
trees, on an island in their national river, 
were the ‘‘ playing-fields,’’ where Lace- 
demonian youth after sacrifice in the 
Ephebeum delighted others rather than 
itself (no ‘‘ shirking’’ was allowed) with a 
sort of football, under rigorous self-im- 
posed rules —tearing, biting—a sport, 
rougher even than our own, ef méme trés 
dangereux, as our Attic neighbors, the 
French, say of the English game. 

They were orderly enough perforce, the 
boys, the young men, within the city— 
seen, but not heard, except under regula- 
tions, when they made the best music in 
the world, Our visitor from Athens when 
he saw those youthful soldiers, or military 
students, as Xenophon in his pretty trea- 
tise on the polity of Lacedemon describes, 
walking with downcast eyes, their hands 
meekly hidden in their cloaks, might have 
thought them young nionks, had he 
known of such. 

A little mountain town, however am- 
bitious, however successful in its ambition, 
would hardly be expected to compete with 
Athens, or Corinth, itself a Dorian state, 
in art-production, yet had not only its 
characteristic preferences in this matter, 
in plastic and literary art, but had also 
many venerable and beautiful buildings to 
show, The Athenian visitor, who is 
standing now in the central space of Lace- 
demon, notes here, as being a trait also 
of the ‘‘ perfect city’’ of academic theory, 
that precisely because these people find 
themselves very susceptible to the influ- 
ences of form, and color, and sound, to 
external esthetic influence, but have 
withal a special purpose, a certain strongly- 
conceived disciplinary or ethic ideal, a 
peculiar humor therefore prevails among 
them, a self-denying humor, in regard to 
these things. Those ancient Pelopid 
princes, from whom the hereditary kings 
of historic Lacedeemon, come back from 
exile into their old home, claim to be de- 
scended, had had their palaces with a cer- 
tain Homeric, Asiatic splendor, of wrought 
metal and the like ; considerable relics of 
which still remained, but as public or sa- 
cred property now. At the time when 
Plato’s scholar stands before them, the 
houses of these latter historic kings—two 
kings, as the reader will remember, al- 
ways reigning together, in some not quite 
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clearly evolved differentiation of the tem- 
poral and spiritual functions—were plain 
enough : the royal doors, when beggar or 
courtier approached them, no daintier 
than Lycurgus had prescribed for all true 
Lacedemonian citizens; rude, strange 
things to look at, fashioned only, like the 
ceilings within, with axe and saw, of old 
mountain oak or pine from those great 
Taygetan forests, whence came also the 
abundant iron, which this stern people of 
iron and steel had superinduced on that 
earlier dreamy age of silver and gold ; of 
steel, however, adinirably tempered and 
wrought in its application to military use, 
and much soaght after throughout Greece. 

Layer upon layer, the relics of those 
earlier generations, a whole succession of 
remarkable races, lay beneath the strenu- 
ous footsteps of the present occupants, as 
there was old poetic legend in the depths 
of their seemingly so practical or prosaic 
souls. Nor beneath their feet only : the 
relics of their worship, their sanctuaries, 
their tombs, their very houses, were part 
of the scenery of actual life. Our young 


Platonic visitor from Athens, climbing 
through those narrow winding lanes, and 
standing at length on the open platform 


of the Aphetais, finds himself surrounded 
by treasures, modest treasures, of ancient 
architecture, dotted irregularly here and 
there about him, as if with conscious de- 
sign upon picturesque effect, such irregu- 
larities sometimes carrying in them the 
secret of expression, an accent. Old 
Aleman for one had been alive to the 
poetic opportunities of the place ; boasts 
that he belongs to Lacedwmon, ‘‘ abound- 
ing in sacred tripods ;’’ that it was here 
the Heliconian Muses had revealed them- 
selves to him. If the private abodes even 
of royalty were rude it was only that the 
splendor of places dedicated to religion 
and the state might the more abound. 
Most splendid of them all, the Stoa 
Pekile, a cloister or portico with painted 
walls, to which the spoils of the Persian 
war had been devoted, ranged its pillars 
of white marble on one side of the central 
space ; on the other, connecting those high 
memories with the task of the living, lay 
the Choros, where, at the Gymnopedia, 
the Spartan youth danced in honor of 
Apollo. 

Scattered: up and down among the 
monuments of victory in battle were the 
heroa, tombs or chapels of the heroes who 
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had purchased it with their blood—Pau- 
sanias, Leonidas, brought home from 
Thermopyle forty years after his death. 
‘* A pillar, too,’’ says Pausanias, ‘‘ is 
erected here, on which the paternal names 
are inscribed of those at who Thermopylez 
sustained the attack of the Medes,’’ 
Here in truth all deities put on a martial 
habit—Aphrodite, the Muses, Eros him- 
self, Athene Chalcivecus, Athene of the 
Brazen House, an antique temple tower- 
ing above the rest, built from the spoils 
of some victory long since forgotten. 
The name of the artist who made the im- 
age of the tutelary goddess was remem- 
bered in the annals of early Greek art, 
Gitiades, a native of Lacedemon. He 
had composed a hymn also in her praise. 
Could we have seen the place he had re- 
stored rather than constructed, with its 
covering of mythological reliefs in brass 
or bronze, perhaps Homer’s descriptions 
of a seemingly impossible sort of metallic 
architecture would have been less taxing 
to his reader’s imagination. Those who 
in other places had lost their tastes amid 
the facile splendors of a later day, might 
here go to school again. 

Throughout Greece, in fact, it was the 
Doric style came to prevail as the relig- 
ious or hieratic manner, never to be sur- 
passed for that purpose, as the Gothic 
style seems likely to do with us. Though 
it is not exclusisely the invention of Doric 
men, yet, says Miller, ‘‘ the Dorian char- 
acter created the Dorian architecture,’’ 
and he notes in it, especially, the severity 
of the perfectly straight, smartly tapering 
lineSof its column ; the bold projection of 
the capital ; the alternation there of long 
unornamented plain surfaces with nar- 
rower bands of decorated work ; the pro- 
found shadows ; the expression of secu- 
rity, of harmony, infused throughout ; the 
magnificent pediment crowning the whole, 
like the cornice of mountain wall, beyond, 
around, and above it. Standing there in 
the Aphetais, amid these venerable works 
of art, the visitor could not forget the 
natural architecture about him. As the 
Dorian genius had differentiated itself 
from the common Hellenic type in the 
heart of the mountains of Epirus, so bere 
at last, in its final and most characteristic 
home, it was still surrounded by them :— 
Odpvi TE Kat KolAaiveTat. 

We know, some of 
mountain 


euch 


The 


us, what 
neighborhood means. 
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wholesome vigor, the clearness and purity 
they maintain in matters such as air, light, 
water ; how their presence multiplies the 
contrasts, the element of light and shad- 
ow, in things ; the untouched perfection 
of the minuter ornament, flower or crystal, 
they permit one sparingly; their re- 
proachful aloofness, though so close to us, 
keeping sensitive minds at least in a sort 
of moral alliance with their remoter soli- 
tudes. ‘* The whole life of the Lacedx- 
monian community,’’ says Miller, ‘‘ had 
a secluded, impenetrable, and secret char- 
acter.’’ You couldn’t really know it un- 
less you were of it. 

A system which conceived the whole of 
life as matter of attention, patience, a 
fidelity to detail, like that of good sol- 
diers and musicians, could not but tell also 
on the merest handicrafts, constituting 
them in the fullest sense a craft. If the 
money of Sparta was, or had recently 
been, of cumbrous iron, that was because 
its trade had a sufficient variety of stock 
to be mainly by barter, and we may sup- 
pose the market (into which, like our own 
academic youth at Oxford, young Spartans 
were forbidden to go) full enough of busi- 
ness—many a busy workshop in those 
The lower arts certainly 


winding lanes, 
no true Spartan might practise ; but even 
Helots, artisan Helots, would have more 
than was usual elsewhere of that sharpened 
intelligence and the disciplined hand in 
such labor, which really dignify those who 


follow it. In Athens itself certain Lace- 
demonian commodities were much in de- 
mand, things of military service or for 
every-day use, turned out with flawless 
adaptation to their purpose. 

The Helots, then, to whom this busi- 
ness exclusively belonged, a race of slaves, 
distinguishable however from the slaves or 
serfs who tilled the land, handing on their 
mastery in those matters in a kind of 
guild, father to son, through old-estab- 
lished families of flute-players, wine-mix- 
ers, bakers, and the like, thus Jeft their 
hereditary lords, the Gens Fleur-de-lisés 
(to borrow an expression from French 
feudalism) in unbroken leisure, to perfect 
themselves for the proper functions of 
gentlemen—leisure, oxyoA7j. in the two 
senses of the word, which in truth involve 
one another—their whole time free, to be 
told out in austere schools, Long easeful 
nights, with more than enough to eat and 
drink, the ‘‘ illiberal’’ pleasures of appe- 
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tite, as Aristotle and Plato agree in think- 
ing them, are of course the appropriate 
reward or remedy of those whu work 
painfully with their hands, and seem to 
have been freely conceded to those Helots, 
who by concession of the State, from first 
to last their legal owner, were in domestic 
service, and sometimes much petted in 
the house, though by no means fully con- 
ceded to the ‘‘ golden youth’’ of Lacede- 
mon—youth of gold, or gilded steel. The 
traditional Helot, drunk perforce to dis- 
gust his young master with the coarseness 
of vice, is probably a fable ; and there 
are other stories full of a touching spirit 
of natural service, of submissiveness, of 
an instinctively loyal admiration for the 
brilliant qualities of one trained perhaps 
to despise him, by which the servitor must 
have become, in his measure, actually a 
sharer in them. Just here, for once, we 
see that slavish 70vs, the servile range of 
sentiment, which ought to accompany the 
condition of slavery, if it be indeed, as 
Aristotle supposes, one of the natural re- 
lationships between man and man, ideal- 
ized, or esthetically right, pleasant and 
proper ; the dper#, or ‘‘ best possible con- 
dition” of the young servitor as such, in- 
cluding a sort of bodily worship, and a 
willingness to share the keen discipline 
which had developed the so attractive gal- 
lantry of his youthful lords. 

A great wave, successive waves, of in- 
vasion, sufficiently remote to have lost al- 
ready all historic truth of detail, had left 
them—these Helots and the Perieci, in 
the country round about—thus to serve 
among their own kinsmen, though so close 
to them in lineage, so much on a level 
with their masters in essential physical 
qualities that to the last they could never 
be entirely subdued in spirit. Patient mod- 
ern research, following the track of a deep- 
rooted national tradition veiled in the 
mythological figments which centre in 
what is called ‘* The Return of the Herac- 
lidee,’’ reveals those northern immigrants 
or invaders, at various points on their 
way, dominant all along it, from a certain 
deep vale in the heart of the mountains of 
Epirus southward, gradually through zone 
after zone of more temperate lowland, to 
reach their perfection, highlanders from 
first to last, in this mountain ‘‘ hollow’’ 
of Lacedemon. They claim supremacy, 
not as Dorian invaders, but as kinsmen of 
the old Acheean princes of the land ; yet 
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it was to the fact of conquest, to the neces- 
sity of maintaining a position so strained, 
like that, as Aristotle expressly pointed 
out, of a beleaguered encampment in an 
enemy’s territory, that the singular insti- 
tutions of Lacedemon, the half-military, 
half-monastic spirit which prevailed in 
this so gravely beautiful place, had been 
originally due. But observe !—Its moral 
and political system, in which that slavery 
was so significant a factor, its discipline, 
its esthetic and other scruples, its peculiar 
moral 700¢, having long before our Pla- 
tonic student comes thither attained its 
original and proper ends, survived, there 
is the point, survived as an end in itself, 
as a matter of sentiment, of public and 
perhaps still more of personal pride, 
though of the finer, the very finest sort, 
in ene word as an ideal, Pericles, as you 
remember, in his famous vindication of 
the Athenian system, makes his hearers 
understand that the ends of the Lacede- 
monian people might have been attained 
with less self-sacrifice than theirs. But 
still, there it remained, 7 data Awpixy 
—the genuine Laconism of the Lacede- 
monians themselves, their traditional con- 
ception of life, with its earnestness, its 
precision and strength, its loyalty to its 
own type, its impassioned completeness ; 
a spectacle, wsthetically, at least, very in- 
teresting, like some perfect instrument 
shaping to what they visibly were, the 
most beautiful of all people, in Greece, in 
the world. 

‘* Bodily exercise,’’? gymnastic, of 
course, does not always and necessarily 
effect the like of that. A certain per- 
fectly preserved old Roman mosaic pave- 
ment in the Lateran Museum, presents a 
terribly fresh picture of the results of an- 
other sort of ‘‘ training,’’ the monstrous 
development by a cruel art, by exercise, 
of this or that muscle, changing boy or 
man into a merely mechanic instrument 
with which his breeders might make money 
by amusing the Roman people. Victor 
Hugo’s odious dream of L’ homme qui rit, 
must have had something of a prototype 
among those old Roman gladiators. The 
Lacedemonians, says Xenophon, on the 
other hand, dmoiws, dmé Te THY oKEA@y 
Kat d7r0 YelpOv kat a0 Tpaxndov yupva- 
Covrat. Here too, that is to say, they 
aimed at, they found, proportion, Pythag- 
orean symmetry or music, and bold as 
they could be in their exercises (it was a 
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Lacedemonian who, at Olympia, for the 
first time threw aside the heavy girdle and 
ran naked to the goal) forbade all that 
was likely to disfigure the body. Though 
we must not suppose all ties of nature rent 
asunder, nor all connection between par- 
ents and children in those genial, retired 
houses at an end in very early life, it was 
yet astrictly public education which began 
early with them, and with a very clearly 
defined programme, conservative of an- 
cient traditional and unwritten rules, an 
aristocratic education for the few, the lib- 
erales—‘‘ liberals,’” as we may say, in 
that the proper sense of the word; it 
made them in very deed the lords, the 
masters of those they were meant by and 
by to rule; masters of their very souls, 
of their imagination, enforcing on them 
an ideal by a sort of spiritual authority, 
thus backing, or backed by, a very effec- 
tive organization of ‘‘ the power of the 
sword.’’ In speaking of Lacedemon, you 
see, it comes naturally to speak out of 
proportion, it might seem, of its youth 
and the education of its youth. But in 
fact if you enter into the spirit of Lace- 
dzemonian youth, you may conceive Lace- 
demonian manhood for yourselves ; you 
see already what the boy, the youth, so 
late in obtaining his majority, in becom- 
ing a man, came to be in the action of 
life, and on the battle-field. ‘‘ In a Doric 
state,’’ says Miller, ‘‘ education was, on 
the whole, a matter of more importance 
than government.”’ 

A young Lacederonian then of the 
privileged class left his home, his tender 
nurses in those large, quiet old suburban 
houses early, for a public school, a school- 
ing all the stricter as years went on, to be 
followed, even so, by a peculiar kind of 
barrack-life, the temper of which, a soit 
of military monasticism (it must be re- 
peated), would beset him to the end. 
Though in the gymnasium of Lacedx- 
monia no idle bystanders, no—well ! Pla- 
tonic loungers after truth or what not— 
were permitted, yet we are told, neither 
there nor in Sparta generally, neither there 
nor anywhere else, were the boys per- 
mitted to be alone. If a certain love of 
reserve, of seclusion characterized the 
Spartan citizen as such, that, perhaps, was 
the cicatrice of that early wrench from a 
soft home into the imperative, inevitable 
gaze of his fellows, broad, searching, mi- 
nute, his regret for, his desire to regain, 
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moral and mental even more than physical 
ease. And his education continued late ; 
he could seldom think of marriage till the 
age of thirty. Ethically it aimed at the 
reality, wsthetically at the expression, of 
reserved power, and set its subject early 
on the thought of his personal dignity, of 
self-command, in the artistic way, of a 
good musician, a good soldier. It is 
noted that ‘‘ the general accent of the 
Doric dialect has itself the character not 
of question or entreaty, but of command 
or dictation.’”’ The place of deference, 
of obedience, was large in the education 
of Lacedeemonian youth ; and they never 
complained. It involved however for the 
most part, as with ourselves, the govern- 
ment of youth by itself ; an implicit sub- 
ordination of the younger to the older, in 
many degrees. Quite early in life, at 
school, they found that superiors and in- 
feriors, Suotot and vropetoves, there really 
were ; and their education proceeded with 
systematic boldness on that fact. "Ezpqy, 


pedAsipnv ovdebvng and the like—words, 
titles, which indicate an unflinching elabo- 
ration of the attitudes of youthful subor- 
dination and command, with responsibility 
—remain as a part of what we might call 


their ‘‘ public-school slang.” They ate 


together ‘‘in their divisions’’—dyéAas— 
on much the same fare every day at a sort 
of messes; not reclined, like Ionians or 
Asiatics, but like heroes, the princely males 
in Homer, sitting upright on their wooden 
benches ; were ‘‘ inspected’’ frequently, 
und, by free use of vivd voce examination 
‘* became adepts in presence of mind,”’ 
in mental readiness and vigor, in the brief 
mode of speech Plato commends, which 
took and has kept its name from them ; 
no warm baths allowed ; a daily plunge 
in their river required. Yes! the beauty 
of these most beautiful of all people was 
a male beauty, far remote from feminine 
tenderness, had the expression of a certain 
ascésis in it, was like unsweetened wine. 
In comparison with it beauty of another 
type might seem to be wanting in edge or 
accent. 

And they could be silent. Of the posi- 
tive uses of the negation of speech, like 
genuine scholars of Pythagoras, the Lace- 
dwmonians were well aware, gaining 
strength and intensity by repression. 
Long spaces of enforced silence had doubt- 
less something to do with that expressive 
brevity of utterance which could be also, 
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when they cared, so inexpressive of what 
their intentions really were ; something to 
do with the habit of mind to which such 
speaking would come naturally. In con- 
trast with the ceaseless prattle of Athens, 
Lacedemonian assemblies lasted as short 
a time as possible, all standing. A Lace- 
demonian ambassador being asked in 
whose name he was come, replies: ‘ In 
the name of the State, if I succeed ; if 
I fail, in my own.’? What they lost in 
extension they gained in depth. 

Had our traveller been tempted to ask 
a young Lacedemonian to return his visit 
at Athens, permission would have been 
refused him. He belonged to a com- 
munity bent above all things on keeping 
indelibly its own proper color. Its more 
strictly mental education centred, in fact, 
in a faithful training of the memory, again 
in the spirit of Pythagoras, in regard to 
what seemed best worth remembering. 
Hard and practical as Lacedwmonians 
might seem, they lived nevertheless very 
much by imagination ; and to train the 
memory, to preoccapy their minds with 
the past, as in our own classic or historic 
culture of youth, was in reality to develop 
a vigorous imagination, In music, pov- 
o.kn, as they conceived it, there would 
be no strictly selfish reading, writing or 
listening ; and if there was little a Lace- 
deemonian lad had to read or write at all, 
he had much to learn, like a true con- 
servative, by heart : those unwritten laws 
of which the Council of Elders was the 
authorized depositary, and on which the 
whole public procedure of the State de- 
pended ; the archaic forms of religious 
worship ; the names of their kings, of 
victors in their games or in battle ; the 
brief record of great events ; the oracles 
they had received; the rhetrai, from 
Lycurgus downward, composed in metri- 
cal Lacedeemonian Greek ; their history 
and law, in fact, actually set to music, by 
Terpander and others, it was said. What 
the Lacedzmonian learned by heart he 
was for the most part to sing ; and we 
catch a glimpse, an echo, of their boys in 
school chanting : one of the things in old 
Greece one would have liked best to see 
and hear—youthful beauty and strength in 
perfect service ; a manifestation of the 
true and genuine Hellenism, though it 
may make one think of the novices at 
school in some Gothic cloister, of our 
own old English schools, nay, of the 
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young Lacedmonian’s cousins at Sion, 
singing there the law and its praises. 

The Platonic student of the ways of the 
Lacedzemonians observes then, is inter- 
ested in observing, that their education, 
which indeed makes no sharp distinction 
between mental and bodily exercise, re- 
sults as it had begun in ‘* music’’—ends 
with body, mind, memory above all, at 
their finest, on great show days, in the 
dance. Austere, self-denying Lacedemon 
had in fact one of the largest theatres in 
Greece, in part scooped out boldly on the 
hill-side, built partly of enormous blocks 
of stone, the foundations of which may 
still be seen. We read what Plato says 
in The Republic of ‘* imitations,’’ of the 
imitative arts, imitation reaching, of 
course, its largest development on the 
stage, and are perhaps surprised at the 
importance he assigns, in every depart- 
ment of human culture, to a matter of 
that kind. But here as elsewhere to see 
was to understand. We should have un- 
derstood Plato’s drift in his long criticism 
and defence of imitative art, his careful 
system of rules concerning it, could we 
have seen the famous dramatic Lacede- 
monian dancing. They danced a theme, 
a subject. A complex and elaborate art 
this must necessarily have been, but, as 
we may gather, as concise, direct, eco- 
nomically expressive, in all its varied sound 
and motion, as those swift, brief, lightly 
girt, impromptu Lacedemonian sayings. 
With no movement of voice or hand or 
foot, tapaAdertéuevoy, unconsidered, as 
Plato forbids, it was the perfect flower of 
their correction, of that minute patience 
and care which ends in a perfect expres- 
siveness ; not a note, a glance, a touch 
but told obediently in the promotion of a 
firmly grasped mental conception ; as in 
that perfect poetry or sculpture or paint- 
ing, in which ‘*‘ the finger of the master is 
on every part of his work.’’ We have 
nothing really like it, and to comprehend 
it must remember that, though it took 
place in part at least on the stage of a 
theatre—was in fact a ballet-dance, it had 
also the character both of a liturgical ser- 
vice and of a military inspection ; and 
yet, in spite of its severity of rule, was a 
natural expression of the delight of all who 
took part in it. 

So perfect a spectacle the gods them- 
selves might be thought pleased to wit- 
ness ; were in consequence presented with 


it as an important element in the religious 
worship of the Lacedemonians, in whose 
life religion had even a larger part than 
with the other Greeks, conspicuously re- 
ligious, decoudzipoveg, involved in religion 
or superstition, as the Greeks generally 
were. More closely even than their so 
scrupulous neighbors they associated the 
State, its acts and officers, with a religious 
sanction, religious usages, theories, tradi- 
tions. While the responsibilities of secu- 
lar government lay upon the Ephors, those 
mysteriously dual, at first sight useless, 
and yet so sanctimoniously observed kings, 
** of the house of Heracles,’’ with some- 
thing of the splendor of the Old Achwan 
or Homeric kings, in life as also in death, 
the splendid funerals, the passionate ar- 
chaic laments which then followed them, 
were in fact of spiritual or priestly rank, 
the living and active centre of a poetic re- 
ligious system, binding them “‘ in a benefi- 
cent connection” to the past, and in the 
present with special closeness to the oracle 
of Delphi. 

Of that catholic or general centre of 
Greek religion the Lacedwemonians were 
the hereditary and privileged guardians, 
as also the peculiar people of Apollo, the 
god of Delphi ; but observe also, of Apol- 
lo in a peculiar development of his deity. 
In the dramatic business of Lacedemon, 
centring in those almost Jiturgical dances, 
there was little comic acting. The fond- 
ness of the slaves for buffoonery and loud 
laughter was to their master, who had no 
taste for the like, a reassuring note of his 
superiority. He therefore indulged them 
in it on occasion, and you might fancy 
that the religion of a people so strenuous, 
ever so full of their dignity, must have 
been a religion of gloom. It was other- 
wise. The Lacedemonians, like those 
monastic persons of whom they so often 
remind one, as a matter of fact however 
surprising, were a very cheerful people ; 
and the religion of which they had so 
much, deeply imbued everywhere with an 
optimism as of hopeful youth, encouraged 
that disposition, was above all a religion 
of sanity. The observant Platonic visitor 
might have taken note that something of 
that purgation of religious thought and 
sentiment, of its expression in literature, 
recommended in Plato’s Republic had 
been already quietly effected here toward 
the establishment of a kind of cheerful day- 
light in men’s tempers. 
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In furtherance then of such a religion 
of sanity, of that harmony of functions, 
which is the Aristotelian definition of 
health, Apollo, sanest of the national gods, 
became also the tribal or home god of 
Lacedemon. That common Greek wor- 
ship of Apollo they made especially their 
own; but (just here is the noticeable 
point) with a marked preference for the 
human element in him, for the mental 
powers of his being over those elementary 
or natural forces of production, which he 
also mystically represents, and which re- 
sulted sometimes in an orgiastic, an unin- 
tellectual, or even an immoral service, 
He remains youthful and unmarried. In 
congruity with this, it is observed that, in 
a quasi-Roman worship, abstract qualities 
and relationships, ideals, become sub- 
sidiary objects of religious consideration 
around him, such as sleep, death, fear, 
fortune, laughter even. Nay, other gods 
also are, so to speak, Apollinized, adapted 
to the Apolline presence; Aphrodite 
armed, Enyalius in fetters, perhaps that 
he may never depart thence. Amateurs 
everywhere of the virile element in life, 
the Lacedzemonians, in fact, impart to all 
things an intellectual character. Adding 
a strenuous logic to seemingly animal in- 
stincts, for them courage itself becomes, 
as for the strictly philosophic mind at 
Athens, with Plato and Aristotle, an intel- 
lectual condition, a form of right knowl- 
edge, 

Such assertion of the consciously human 
interest in a religion based originally on a 
preoccupation with the unconscious 
forces of nature, was exemplified in the 
great religious festival of Lacedemon. 
As a spectator of the Hyacinthia, our 
Platonic student would have found him- 
self one of a large body of strangers gath- 
ered together from Lacedemon and its 
dependent towns and villages within the 
ancient precincts of Amycle, at the season 
between spring and summer when under 
the first fierce heat of the year the abun- 
dant hyacinths fade from the fields, Blue 
flowers, you remember, are the rarest, to 
many eyes the loveliest ; and the Lace- 
deemonians with their guests were met to- 
gether to celebrate the death of the hapless 
lad who had lent his name to them, Hya- 
cinthus, son of Apollo, or son of an an- 
cient mortal king who had reigned in this 
very place ; in either case, greatly beloved 
of the god, who had slain him by sad ac- 
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cident as they played at quoits together 
delightfully, to his immense sorrow. 
That Boreas (the north-wind) had ma- 
liciously miscarried the discus, is a circum- 
stance we hardly need to remind us that 
we have here, of course, only one of many 
transparent, unmistakable parables or sym- 
bols of the great solar change, so sudden 
in the south, like the story of Proserpine, 
Adonis, and the like. But here, more 
completely perhaps than in any other of 
those stories, the primary elemental sense 
had obscured itself behind its really tragic 
analogue in human life, behind the figure 
of the dying youth. We know little of 
the details of the feast : incidentally, that 
Apollo was vested on the occasion in a 
purple robe, brought in ceremony from 
Lacedzemon, woven there, Pausanias tells 
us, in a certain house called from that cir- 
cumstance ‘‘ Chiton.’’ You may remem- 
ber how sparing these Lacedamonians 
were of such dyed raiment, of any but 
the natural and virgin coloring of the 
fleece ; that purple or red, however, was 
the color of their royal funerals, as indeed 
Amyciz itself was famous for purple stuffs 
—Amyclei vestes. As the general order 
of the feast we discern clearly a single day 
of somewhat shrill gayety between two 
days of significant mourning, not unlike 
the feast of All Souls’ Day, directed from 
mimic grief for a mythic object, to a 
really sorrowful commemoration by the 
whole Lacedemonian people—each sepa- 
rate family for its own deceased members. 

It was so again with those other youth- 
ful demi-gods, the Dioscuri, themselves 
also, in old heroic time, resident in this 
venerable place: Amyclai fratres, fra- 
ternal leaders of the Lacedzemonian peo- 
ple. Their statues at this date were nu- 
merous in Laconia ; and the docana, primi- 
tive symbols of them, those two upright 
beams of wood carried to battle before the 
two kings, until it happened that through 
their secret enmity a certain battle was 
lost, after which one king only proceeded 
to the field, and one part only of that 
token of fraternity, the other remaining 
at Sparta. Well! they were two stars, 
you know, at their original birth in men’s 
minds, Gemini, virginal fresh stars of 
dawn, rising and setting alternately— 
those two, half-earthly, half-celestial, 
brothers, one of whom, Polynices, was 
immortal. The other, Castor, the young- 
er, subject to old age and death, had fallen 
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in battle, was found breathing his last ; 
whereupon Polynices, at his own prayer, 
was permitted to die : with undying fra- 
ternal affection, had foregone one moiety 
of his privilege, and lay in the grave for a 
day in his brother’s stead, but shone out 
again on the morrow ; the brothers thus 
ever coming and going, interchangeably, 
but both alike gifted now with immortal 
youth. 

In their origin, then, very obviously 
elemental deities, they were thus become 
almost wholly humanized, fraternized, with 
the Lacedemonian people, their closest 
friends of the whole celestial company 
visitors as fond legend told at their very 
hearths, found warming themselves in the 
half light at their rude fire-side. Them- 
selves thus visible on occasion, at all times 
in devout art, they were the starry patrons 
of all that youth was proud of, delighted 
in, horsemanship, games, battle ; and al- 
ways with that profound fraternal senti- 
ment. Brothers, comrades, who could 
not live without one another, they were 
the most fitting patrons of a place in 
which friendship, comradeship like theirs, 
came to so much. Lovers of youth they 
remained, those enstarred types of it, ar- 
rested thus at that moment of miraculous 
good fortune as a consecration of that 
clean, youthful friendship, ‘‘ passing even 
the love of woman,’’ which by system, 
and under the sanction of their founder’s 
name elaborated into a kind of art, be- 
came an elementary part of education. 
A part of their duty and discipline, it was 
also their great solace and encouragement, 
The beloved and the lover, side by side 
through their long days of eager labor. 
and their brief nights of delightful rest, 
above all on the battle-field, became re- 
spectively, aitn¢, the hearer, and elozv7- 
Aas, the inspirer ; the elder inspiring the 
younger with his own strength and noble 
taste in things. 

What, it has been asked, what was there 
to occupy persons of the privileged class 
in Lacedeemon from morning to night, 
thus cut off as they were from politics and 
business, and many of the common inter- 
ests of men’s lives? Our Platonic visitor 
would have asked rather, Why this stren- 
uous task-work, day after day ; why this 
loyalty to a system, so costly to you indi- 
vidually, though it may be thought to 
have survived its original purpose ; this 
laborious, endless, education, which does 
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not propose to give you anything very 
useful or enjoyable in itself? An intelli- 
gent young Spartan might have replied : 
‘* To the end that I myself may be a per- 
fect work of art, issuing thus into the eyes 
of all Greece.’’ He might have observed 
—we may safely observe for him—that 
the institutions of his country, whose he 
was, had a beauty in themselves, as we 
may observe also of some, at least, of our 
own institutions, educational or religious : 
that they bring out, for instance, the lights 
and shadows of human character, and re- 
lieve the present by maintaining in it an 
ideal sense of the past. He might have 
added that he had his friendships to solace 
him ; and to encourage him, the sense of 
honor. 

Honor, friendship, loyalty to the ideal 
of the past, himself as a work of art ! 
There was much of course in his answer. 
Yet still after all, to understand, to be 
capable of such motives, was itself but a 
result of that exacting discipline of char- 
acter we are trying to account for; and 
the question still recurs, Cut bono? Why, 
with no prospect of Israel’s reward, are 
you as scrupulous, minute, self-taxing, as 
he? A tincture of asceticism in the Lace- 
dzemonian rule may remind us again of the 
monasticism of the Middle Ages. But 
then, monastic severity was for the purg- 
ing of a troubled conscience, or for the 
hope of an immense prize, neither of 
which conditions is to be supposed here. 
In fact the surprise of St. Paul, as a prac- 
tical man, at the slightness of the reward 
for which a Greek spent himself, natural 
as it is about all pagan perfection, is espe- 
cially applicable about these Lacedemo- 
nians, who indeed had actually invented 
that so corruptible and essentially worth- 
less parsley crown in place of the more 
tangible prizes of an earlier age. Strange 
people! Where, precisely, may be the 
spring of action in you, who are so severe 
to yourselves ; you who, in the words of 
Plato’s supposed objector that the rulers 
of the ideal state are not to be envied, 
have nothing you can really call your 
own ; and are like hired servants in your 
own bouses: gui manducatis panem do- 
loris ? 

Another day-dream, you may say, about 
those obscure ancient people, it was ever 
so difficult really to know, who had hid- 
den their actual life with so much success ; 
but certainly a quite natural dream upon 
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the paradoxical things we are told of 
them, on good authority. It is because 
they make us ask that question ; puzzle 
us by a paradoxical idealism in life ; are 
thus distinguished from their neighbors ; 
that, like some of our old English places 
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of education, though we might not like to 
live always at school there, it is good to 
visit them on occasion ; as some philo- 
sophic Athenians, as we have seen, loved 
to do, at least in thought.— Contemporary 
Review. 


THE FALLEN ELM. 
A DIALocueE. 
BY ALFRED AUSTIN. 


I, 


Tue popinjay screamed from tree to tree, 
Then was lost in the burnished leaves ; 
The sky was as blue as a southern sea, 
And the swallow came back to the eaves. 


Il. 


So I followed the sound of pipe and bleat 
To the glade where my Mountain Elm, 

With head majestic and massive feet, 
Rules over a grassy realm. 


Ill. 


When lo! where it once rose, robed and crowned, 
Was naught but the leafless air : 

Its limbs were low on the dinted ground, 
And its body lay stripped and bare. 


IV. 


Then I sate on the prostrate trunk, and thought 
Of the times that I there had strayed 

From the clamor and strife of tongues, and sought 
The peace of its silent shade ; 


¥. 


And, with none anear save the browsing beeves, 
Had lain and refreshed my soul 

With the maiden grace of its waving leaves, 
And the strength of its manly bole. 


VI. 


And I said, ‘‘ Never more will the truant wind 
Sit and swing in your lissom boughs ; 

Never more in your branches the ringdove find 
A nook for its nuptial vows. 
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VIL. 


** Ne’er again will the thrifty squirrel store 
In your hollows its wintry food, 

And, unseen, in your rotted gnarls no more 
Will the woodpecker hatch its brood. 


Vill. 


‘* When the cuckoo and nightingale voice in parts 
May’s madrigal loud and clear, 

And the kingfisher dives and the dragonfly darts, 
You will neither feel nor hear. 


IX. 


‘* Nor will swain and his swect, when the wain’s in the shed, 
And the shadows stretch long and dark, 

Make tender tryst at your foot, and wed 
Their names on your fluted bark, 


X. 
‘* The seasons laugh at the seasons dead, 
But never, when new Springs bleat, 


Will you feel the sunshine around your head, 
Or the moisture about your feet. 


XI. 


** And when Autumn’s flail on the granary floor 
Falls muffled by mellow sheaves, 

Old elm, you will mirror yourself no more 
In the lake of your littered leaves.” 


XII. 


Then in silence sadder than speech I sat, 
When a tremor began to shake 

The ribs of the elm as it Jay there flat, 
And a voice in the branches spake : 


XIII. 


‘* Nay, pity me not, I am living still, 
Though prone on the ploughed-up earth, 

Though the woodreeve will lop me with hook and bill, 
And the shroudmaker take my girth. 


XIV. 


‘¢ *Twas pleasant, when sap began to stir, 
And branch, spray, and bud to shoot, 

To hearken the newly paired partridge whirr, 
And the croak of the pairing coot ; 


XV. 
‘* When the broodmare suckled her long-limbed foal 
To watch lovers meet and part, 


And to feel, as they nestled against my bole, 
The beat of each trusting heart. 
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XVI. 


‘* But full as oft as on loving kiss 
I gazed upon lonely tear ; 

And when drenched kine huddle and slant winds hiss, 
Then living seemed long and drear. 


XVII. 


‘* Now, when jackdaws starve and the blizzard bites, 
And the furrows are flecked with sleet, 

And the owl keeps snug in the thatch o’ nights, 
And the wagoner chafes his feet ; 


XVIII. 


‘* When the empty nest in the leafless hedge 
Sits sad where the sweet birds sang, 

And the mallard croaks in the frozen sedge, 
And the wings of the wildgeese twang ; 


XIX. 
‘* ‘When the lean hare nibbles the birch-tree bark, 
And the stoat grows lank and thin, 


And the cubs of the vixen prowl the dark, 
And the gossips sit and spin ; 


XX. 
‘** They will carry me in from the well-walled garth, 
Where the logs are split and stored, 


And lay me down where the blazing hearth 
Glints warm on the beakered board. 


XXI. 


‘*T shall roar my stave through the chimney’s throat, 
When the husky hindmen troll, 
And flicker low when to children’s note 


The graybeard nods his poll : 


XXII. 
‘* Watch the ploughboy duck for the crab and miss, 
While the bedesmen munch their dole, 


And the buxom wench leaves a lickerish kiss 
On the rim of the rounding bow! : 


XXIII. 


‘* See the children troop, ere they dint their beds, 
And, hushing their pagan glee, 

Raise dimpled hands, bow flaxen heads, 
And pray at their mother’s knee. 


XXIV. 


‘* Or, perched perchance at the windmill top, 
I shall gaze upon gray-roofed farms, 

When the clouds are still and the hurricanes drop ; 
Or, up in my brawny arms, 
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XXV. 
** Catch the idle winds as they lag at play, 
That in toil they may take their share, 


And round and round dip my foamless way 
Through the sea of the shoreless air. 


XXVI. 


‘ T shall listen, hushed, to the stars at night, 
Shall abide betwixt earth and sky : 

While one lives and works at a lofty height, 
One may change, but one does not die. 


XXVII. 


‘* In the stream you love, I may find a home, 
Where the quince by the miller’s door 

Floats flowers as white as his unsluiced foam, 
Or the meal on his powdered floor. 


XXVIII. 


‘* And there I shall live in the mill-wheel’s chase, 
And sweat in the mid-day heat ; 

But the spray of my making will cool my face, 
And the water-drip bathe my feet. 


XXIX. 
‘*T shall whirl till the wheat be ground and fanned 
To meal for the cottager’s pan : 


O, ’tis merry and wise to go hand-in-hand 
With Nature, to profit Man. 


XXX. 
** Or my boughs may be curved to the river-boat’s keel, 
y doug y P 
And I, as the currents swing 


And ripple about my ribs, shall feel 
As if stirred with the sap of Spring. 


XXXI, 
‘* My crew will be only Youth and Grace, 
She lissom, he steel, of limb ; 


His bronzed brow bent on her wildrose face, 
And her wildrose face on him. 


XXXII. 


‘* His voice will repeat some poet’s song 
To the stroke of the rhythmic oar, 
Till her maiden pulses quicken and long 

For the gleam of the siren shore. 


XXXII. 


** And when banks grow shady and oars at rest, 
And we rudderless float and glide, 

I shall feel their love-throbs within my breast, 
And the grayling against my side. 
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XXXIV. 
**O, I am not dead, though my head droops low, 
That used in the Spring to soar 


To the sky half-way, and the friendless crow 
Will nest in my fork no more. 


XXXV. 
**°T was a cheery and wild-wood life I led, 
But as pagan as bird or beast ; 


For I never was christened, or churched, or wed, 
Or tithed by the village priest. 


XXXVI. 


** Now I should not wonder if they who fell 
My timber and lop my bark, 
Were to want a beam for the sexton’s bell, 


Or a desk for the limping clerk. 
XXXVII. 


‘*T shall hear the chorister voices soar, 
And the organ rise and roll ; 

And I, who had only sense before, 
Shall awaken and find my soul. 


XXXVIII. 


‘* T shall smile to myself when the bridal blush 
Is seen through the snow-white veil, 

Or the shamefaced mother in vain would hush 
The woe of her first-born’s wail. 


XXXIX, 


‘** And when limbs, that oft through the driving sleet 
Have staggered to stye and shed, 

Are seen no more on the rustic seat, 
But are stark on the hempen bed, 


XL. 


** My planks will make them both wall and roof, 
As snug as the ling-thatched fold, 

Where they never will hear a harsh reproof, 
Nor ever feel cramp or cold. 


XLI. 


‘* So sorrow you not if I cease to soar, 
And am sundered by saw and bill : 

Rather hope that, like me, when you’re green no more, 
You may comfort your kindred still.’’ 


XLII. 


Then the woodcutters came from their mid-day meal, 
And I wandered, and felt no pang, 
Though riving beetle and splintering stedl 
All day through the copses rang. —National Review. 
New Serres.—Vot, LVI., No. 2. 11 
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ON THE NEW STAR IN ‘SAURIGA.* 


BY WILLIAM HUGGINS, F.R.S8. 


We depend so absolutely at every mo- 
ment, and in every action upon the uni- 
formity of Nature, that any event which 
even appears to break in upon that uni- 
formity cannot fail to interest us. Espe- 
cially is this the case if a strange star ap- 
pears among those ancient heavenly bodies, 
by the motions of which our time and the 
daily routine of life are regulated, and 
which through all ages have been to man 
the most august symbols of the unchang- 
ing. For, notwithstanding small altera- 
tions due to the accumulated effects of 
changes of invisible slowness which are 
everywhere in progress, the heavens, in 
their broad features, remain as they were 
of old. If Hipparchus could return to 
life, however changed the custums and 
the kingdoms of the earth might appear 
to him, in the heavens and the hosts 
thereof he would find himself at home. 

Only some nineteen times in about as 
many centuries have we any record that 
the eternal sameness of the midnight sky 
has been broken in upon by even the tem- 
porary presence of an unknown star; 
though there is no doubt that in the fu- 
ture, through the closer watch kept upon 
the sky by photography, a larger number 
of similar phenomena will be discovered. 

According to Pliny it was the sudden 
outburst into splendor of a new star in 
130 s.c. which inspired Hipparchus to 
construct his catalogue of stars. Tassing 
at once to more modern times we come to 
the famous new star of 1572, discovered 
by Tycho Brahe, in the constellation of 
Cassiopeia, which outshone Venus, and 
could even be seen as a bright object upon 
the sky by day. Its brilliancy, like that 
of the new stars before and since, was 
transitory ; within a few weeks its great 
glory had departed from it, and it then 
waned on until, at last, it had fallen back 
to its original low estate, as a star invisible 
to the naked eye. The star of 1866, 
which on May 2 of that year burst forth 
as a star of the second magnitude in the 
Northern Crown, is memorable as the first 
of these objects which was subjected to 





* The substance of a Discourse given at the 
Reyal Institution on Friday evening, May 13, 
1892. 


the searching power of the spectroscope. 
Two temporary stars have appeared since, 
in 1876, and in 1885. 

Are these strange objects in reality new 
stars, the creations of a day, or but the 
transient outbursts into splendor of small 
stars usually invisible? Muay they be even 
but extreme cases of the large class of 
variable stars which wax and wane in 
periods more or less regular? The more 
modern temporary stars did certainly ex- 
ist before and do exist still. The star of 
1866 may still be seen as an ordinary 
ninth magnitude star. So that of 1876 in 
Cygnus, which rose to the third magni- 
tude, is still there as a star of about the 
fourteenth magnitude. To these probably 
may be added Tycho’s star. 

The New Siar which makes the present 
year memorable, is indeed, so far as our 
charts go, without descent. It may well 
be that its usual magnitude js below that 
which would bring it within our cata- 
logues and charts. Visibility and invisi- 
bility in our largest telescopes are but ex- 
pressions in terms of the power of the 
eye. The photographic plate, untiring in 
its power of accumulation, has brought to 
our knowledge multitudes of stars which 
shine, but not for us. The energy of 
their radiation is too small to set up the 
changes in the retina upon which visicn 
depends. In a recent photograph of q 
Argus, Mr. Kussell, at Sydney, has 
brought into view a great crowd of stars, 
which until now have shone in vain for 
the dull eye of man. 

What, it will be asked, were the con- 
ditions under which so faint a star woke 
up suddenly into so great splendor? Such 
information as we have comes chiefly 
from that particular application ofthe spec- 
troscope, by which we can measure mo- 
tion in the line of sight. It is not too 
much to say that this method of observa- 
tion has opened for us in the heavens a 
door through which we can look upon the 
internal motions of binary and multiple 
systems of stars, which otherwise must 
have remained forever concealed from us, 
By it we can, in many cases, see within 
the point-like image of a star a complex 
system of whirling suns, gigantic in size, 
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and revolving at enormous speeds, A 
telescope fifty feet in diameter aperture, 
even if it could ever be constructed, would 
fail to show close systems of stars which 
the prism easily lays open to our view. 

This method of using the spectroscope, 
which the writer first applied successfully 
to the heavenly bodies some twenty-four 
years ago, is now too well known for it to 
be necessary to say more than that the 
change of wave-length, or pitch, of the 
light shows itself in the spectrum by the 
lines being shifted ; toward the blue for 
an approach, toward the red if the light- 
source and the observer are moving from 
each other, . 

The stars, as seen from the earth, are 
moving in all directions, but the prism, 
which can take nute only of motions 
which are precisely in the line of sight, 
gives us direct information of that com- 
ponent only of a star’s motion which is 
toward or from us. The method is ap- 
plicable not only to the drift of star-sys- 
tems, but also to the internal motions 
within those systems, 

It is obvious that a star moving round 
in an orbit, unless the plane of the orbit 
is across the line of sight, has alternate 
periods of approach and recession, A 
line in its spectrum will be seen to swing 
backward and forward relatively to a ter- 
restrial line of the same substance in times 
corresponding to the star’s orbital period. 
It is equally clear that if in a binary sys- 
tem both stars are bright, the spectrum 
will be a compound one, the spectrum of 
one star superposed upon that of the 
other. If the spectra are identical, all the 
lines will be really double, but apparently 
single when the stars have no relative mo- 
tion ; and will separate and close up as the 
stars go round. 
~ It was by this method, from the mo- 
tions of the variable star Algol, photo- 
graphed at Potsdam, that the dusky com- 
panion which periodically eclipses its light 
in part, stood revealed ; and a similar dis- 
covery was made there of the companion 
of Spica. Of these double stars only one 
companion was bright, but by the open- 
ing and closing of double lines in the 
spectrum of Mizar, Professor Pickering 
brought to light a pair of gigantic blazing 
suns equal together to forty times the 
sun’s mass, and whirling round their com- 
mon centre of gravity with the speed of 
some fifty miles a second. Then fol- 
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lowed, also at the Harvard observatory, 
the discovery in 8 Auriga, of an order of 
close binary stars hitherto unknown. The 
pair revolve with a speed of seventy miles 
a second within some seven and a half 
millions of miles of each other. 

Now it was by this method of spectro- 
scopic observation that the remarkable 
state of things existing in the new star 
was revealed to us, It is not a little sur- 
prising that a new star, as bright as the 
fifth magnitude, could burst out almost 
directly overhead in the heavens, and yet 
remain undiscovered for nearly seven 
weeks. Europe and the United States 
bristle every clear night with telescopes 
from open observatories, which are served 
by an army of astronomers: yet the dis- 
covery of the new star was left to an ama- 
teur, Mr. Anderson, possessed only of a 
small pocket-telescope and a star-chart. 
Happily the days are not yet over when 
discoveries can be made without an armory 
of instruments, 

As soon as the news reached Cam- 
bridge, U. 8., Professor Pickering, by 
means of photographs which had been 
taken there, was able to cause the part of 
the sky where the new star appeared to 
pass again under examination, as it had 
appeared at successive intervals during the 
last six years, but with the result that the 
new star’s place had remained unoccupied 
all that time by any star so bright as the 
eleventh magnitude. For about a yeara 
closer watch has been kept upon the sky 
at Cambridge by means of a photographic 
transit instrament driven by clockwork, 
which automatically patrols the sky every 
clear night, and registers all stars as bright 
as the sixth magnitude in a great zone 
sixty degrees in breadth, and three hours 
of Right Ascension in length. On De- 
cember Ist the Nova was not recorded, 
but the next clear night, December 10, it 
was already of the fifth magnitude.* Dr. 
Max Wolf photographed this part of 
Auriga on December 8, including all stars 
to the ninth magnitude, but the Nova was 
not on the plate. The star therefore 
must have sprung up from below the 





* Professor Pickering informs the writer 
that the new star was still visible at Harvard 
Observatory on April 26. Its magnitude was 
then scarcely lower than at the beginning of 
the month, on the scale of their meridian pho- 
tometer, 14.5. 
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ninth magnitude to the fifth within two 
days at the longest. 

On Professor Pickering’s plates taken 
in December, the Nova appears without 
any surrounding nebulosity. This point, 
which has been in dispute, appears to be 
settled by a plate taken with an exposure 
of three hours by Mr. Roberts, which 
fails to show any appearance of a sur- 
rounding nebula, though a similar accu- 
mulation of the light-action of the Pleiades 
fills the whole background with nebul. 

The Nova was discovered at the end of 
January by Mr. Anderson, and from Feb- 
ruary 1 was observed at many observa- 
tories. Its magnitude then was about the 
fourth and one-half magnitude. Though 
its light showed continual fluctuations, a 
slow but steady decline set in, carrying it 
down to about the sixth magnitude in the 
early days of March; but after March 7, 
these swayings to and fro of its light, set 
up doubiless by the commotions attendant 
on the cause of its outburst, calmed down, 
and the star fel] rapidly and with great 
regularity to about the eleventh magnitude 
on March 24, and by the beginning of 
April to the fifteenth magnitude. So 
short was the star’s day of glory. 

We commenced our observations of its 
spectrum on February 2. The spectrum 
showed a brilliant array of bright lines, 
conspicuous among which were the well- 
known lines of hydrogen, ard three lines 
in the green. A remarkable phenomenon 
was seen ; each bright line seemed to cast 
a shadow, for on the blue side of each 
was a narrow space of intense blackness. 


"When the light from a hydrogen vacuum 


tube was thrown into the spectroscope, 
the hydrogen line at F did not fall upon 
the middle of the bright stellar line, but 
toward the blue edge. The sccret was 
revealed ; we had a magnificent example, 
on a great scale, of motivns in the line of 
sight. Two mighty masses of hydrogen 
fleeing from each other, the hotter one 
which emitted the bright lines going from 
us, while the cooler one, producing the 
dark shadows by absorption, approached 
us, with a relative velocity as great as 550 
miles a second. 

It would be out of place here to de- 
scribe the spectrum in any detail ; it may 
suffice to say that we were sure that the 
spectrum of the star showed no relation- 
ship to that of the bright-lined nebule, 
nor to the usual hydro-carbon spectrum of 
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comets. Its general features suggested 
rather a state of things similar to the 
erupted solar surface. This view was con- 
firmed by a photograph of its spectrum 
which we took with a mirror of speculum 
metal and a spectroscope with a prism of 
Iceland spar and lenses of quartz, so that 
the extreme violet part of the star’s light 
was not cut off by passing through glass. 
The fainter continuous spectrum and the 
brilliant lines were found to extend upon 
the plate nearly as far as does the light of 
Sirius, and not far short of the place 
where our atmosphere stops all celestial 
light. The whole range of the hydrogen 
lines, including the ultra-violet series pres- 
ent in the white stars and H and K, were 
bright as they show themselves occasionally 
reversed in photographs of the solar 
prominences, and each accompanied by a 
line of absorption. 

A remarkable feature of great signifi- 
cance in the character of the hydrogen 
lines, bright and dark, must be noticed. 
They appeared to be sometimes double 
and sometimes triple—the dark ones as if 
by fine bright threads superposed upon 
them—and, indeed, to be subject to con- 
tinual change. Now when on the sun’s 
surface, or in the laboratory, portions of 
the same gas at different temperatures 
come in before each other, the cooler gas 
may cause a narrow absorption line to form 
upon a broader bright line, and thus impart 
to it the appearance of a double line ; or 
in the case of hotter gas, a narrow bright 
line upon a dark line. Professors Liveing 
and Dewar, whose researches with the 
electric are-crucible have made them spe- 
cially familiar with the ever-changing 
guises and disguises of this Protean phe- 
nomenon of reversal, as it is called, have 
recorded cases not only of double rever- 
sals giving apparent triplicity to a single 
line, but even of threefold reversals. The 
unsymmetrical division of bright and dark 
lines, which was occasionally seen in the 
spectrum of the Nova, frequently presents 
itself in the laboratory, in consequence of 
the unequal expansion on the two sides of 
the line on which the reversed line falls. 
Unless we accept this obvious interpreta- 
tion of the multiple character of the stellar 
lines, we should have to assume a system 
of at least six bodies all moving with 
different velocities. 

It is important to state that the waning 
of the star appeared to produce no mate- 
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rial alteration of its spectrum, but only 
such apparent changes as necessarily come 
in when parts of an object differ greatly 
in brightness. On March 24th, when the 
star’s light had fallen so low as to about 
the eleventh magnitude, we could still 
glimpse the faint continuous spectrum, 
upon which the remarkable quartet of 
bright lines still shone out without any 
change of relative intensity. Professor 
Pickering informs me that in his photo- 
graphs the principal lines in that part of 
the spectrum ‘‘ faded in the order, K, H, 
a, F, h, and G, the latter becoming 
brighter as star was faint.’’ Omitting the 
calcium lines H and K, which varied, the 
order of disappearance agrees with that of 
the sensitiveness of the plate for these 
parts of the spectrum, and supports the 
view that the star’s spectrum remained 
without material change through this great 
range of magnitude. 

How are we to account for the appear- 
ance and doings of this new star, or rather 
stars? For, as we have seen, the great 


shifts of the bright and dark lines, the 
bright to the red, the dark to the blue, 
clearly indicate two bodies having a rela- 
tive motion in the line of sight of about 


550 miles a second. Now during the 
whole time, some seven weeks, that the 
spectrum was under observation, this rela- 
tive velocity was maintained materially 
unaltered, though small changes beyond 
the reach of our instruments may have 
taken place. A reasonable explanation 
may perhaps be found, if we venture to 
assume, though with some hesitation, as 
the subject is very obscure, two gaseous 
bodies, or bodies with gaseous atmos- 
pheres, moving away from each other 
after a near approach in parabolic or 
hyperbolic orbits. If our sun were nearly 
in the line of axis of the orbits, the com- 
ponents of the motions of the two bodies 
in the line of sight after the bodies had 
swung round, might well be as rapid end 
remain relatively as unchanged as those 
observed in the new star. Unfortunately, 
decisive information from the motions of 
the two bodies at the critical time of the 
outburst is wanting, for the event through 
which the star became bright had been 
over for some forty days before observa- 
tions were made with the spectroscope. 
Analogy from the variable stars of long 
period would suggest the view that the 
near approach of the two bodies may have 
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been of the nature of ‘a periodical distutb- 
ance arising at long intervals in a complex 
system of bodies, Chandler has recently 
shown in the case of Algol that the minor 
irregularities in the variation of its light 
are probably caused by the presence of 
one or more bodies in the system besides 
the bright star and the dusky one which 
partially eclipses it. To a similar cause 
are probably due the minor irregularities 
which form so prominent a feature in the 
waxing and waning of the variable stars as 
a class. We know, too, that the stellar 
orbits are usually very eccentric. In the 
case of y Virginis, the eccentricity is as 
great as 0.9, and Auwers has recently 
found Sirius to have the considerable ec- 
centricity of 0.63. 

But a casual near approach of two 
bodies of great size would be a greatly less 
improbable event than an actual collision. 
The phenomena of the new star scarcely 
permit us to suppose even a partial colli- 
sion, though if the bodies were diffused 
enough, or the approach close enough, 
there may have been possibly some mu- 
tual interpenetration and mingling of the 
rare gases near their boundaries. 

An explanation which would better ac- 
cord with what we know of the behavior 
of the Nova may, perhaps, be found in a 
view put forward many years ago by 
Klinkerfues and recently developed by 
Wilsing, that under such circumstances of 
near approach enormous tidal disturbances 
would be set up, amounting, it may be, 
to partial deformation in the case of a 
gaseous body, and producing sufficiently 
great changes of pressure in the interior 
of the bodies to give rise to enormous 
eruptions of the hotter matter from with- 
in, immensely greater but similar in kind 
to solar eruptions, 

In such a state of things we should 
have, in the existence of portions of the 
same gas at different levels and tempera- 
tures, conditions so favorable for the pro- 
duction of reversed lines undergoing con- 
tinual change, similar to those exhibited 
by the lines of the Nova, that we could 
not suppose them to be absent. The in- 
tegration of light from all parts of the dis- 
turbed surfaces of the bodies might give 
breadth to the lines, and might account 
for the varying irregularities of intensity 
of different parts of the lines. 

The source of the light of the continu- 
ous spectrum, upon which were seen the 
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dark lines of absorption shifted toward 
the blue, must have remained behind the 
cooler absorbing gas ; indeed must have 
formed with it the hody which was ap- 
proaching us, unless we assume that both 
bodies were moving exactly in the line of 
sight, or that the absorbing gas was of 
very enormons extent. 

The difference of state between the two 
bodies, as shown by the receding one 
emitting bright lines, while the approach- 
ing body behaved similarly to a white star 
in giving a continuous spectrum with broad 
absorption lines, may perhaps be accounted 
for by the two bodies being in different 
evolutionary stages, and differing conse- 
quently in diffuseness and in temperature. 
We appear, indeed, to have a similar state 
of things in the variable star B Lyre, of 
which one component star gives bright 
lines, and the other a spectrum with dark 
lines of absorption. In the case of the 
Nova, we must assume a similar chemical 
nature for both bodies, and that they ex- 
isted under conditions sufficiently similar 
for equivalent dark and bright lines to ap- 
pear in their respective spectra, 

We know nothing of the distance of 
the Nova from our system, but the as- 
sumption is not an improbable one, that 
it was as far away from us as the Nova of 
1876, for which Sir Robert Ball failed to 
find any parallax. If this be so, the emis- 
sion of light suddenly set up in the very 
faint stars, certainly within two days, and 
possibly, as in the case of the Nova of 
1866, within a few hours, was much 
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greater than the light emitted by our sun. 
Yet within some fifty days after its dis- 
covery at the end of January, its light fell 
to about the one-three-hundredth part, 
and in some three months to the one-ten- 
thousandth part. So long as its spectrum 
could be observed, the chief features re- 
mained unchanged. Under what condi- 
tions could we suppose the sun to cool 
down sufficiently for its light to decrease 
to a similar extent in so short a time, and 
without the incurring of material changes 
in the solar spectrum! It is, therefore, 
scarcely conceivable that we have to do 
with the conversion of gravitational energy 
into light and heat. On the view we have 
ventured to suggest, the rapid calming 
down, after some swayings to and fro of 
the tidal disturbances, and the closing in 
again of the outer and cooler gases, to- 
gether with the want of transparency which 
often comes in under such circumstances, 
might account reasonably for the very 
rapid, and at first curiously fluctuating, 
waning of the Nova, as well as for the 
want of change in its spectrum. 

The writer may be permitted to state 
that the view suggested by Dr. Allen 
Miller and himself in the case of the Nova 
of 1866, was so far similar that they as- 
cribed its outbursts to erupted gases, but 
with our present knowledge of the light- 
changes of stars, the writer would now 
hesitate to make the further suggestion 
that chemical action may have contributed 
to its sudden and transient splendor.— 
Fortnightly Review. 
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Ox the morrow of the defeat of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill the English 
public were too busy wondering what 
would happen next at Westminster to 
think of avything else. Had they been 
at leisure, however, to fix their attention 
upon the city of Belfast, they would have 
been witnesses of a spectacle well worth 
their consideration. The rejection of the 
Bill of 1886 was the signal for rejoicings 
of a kind to which the modern world is 
little accustomed, though the manner of 
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these rejoicings was eminently character- 
istic of the last of the Puritan cities. 
Belfast remained awake to hear the result 
of the division, and when the news that 
saved Ulster flashed across the wires the 
whole city ‘‘fraternized.’’ Strangers, 
as they passed each other in the streets, 
stopped to shake hands and to express 
their thankfulness and delight, for a com- 
mon peril and a common relief made all 
men acquainted. But the enthusiasm was 
not confined to the streets. Bands of 
working men went through the suburb 
roads, knocking at the doors of houses 
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‘to pass the word,’’ knowing that even 
at that hour of the night they would be 
sure of a welcome. All this might per- 
haps have happened in other towns under 
similar circumstances, but in Belfast a 
touch was added that showed the special 
temper of the people. After a band of 
men engaged in spreading the good tid- 
ings had given their message to the house- 
hold in some villa on the outskirts of the 
town, they would fall on their knees in 
the garden and join in prayer and thanks- 
giving for the mercy vouchsafed to Ulster. 
Such acts strike the moral key-note of Bel- 
fast. We may sneer at its inhabitants as 
religious bigots and as belated upholders 
of fanaticism, but we cannot iguore facts 
like these. Whether we like or dislike 
the circumstance, there is alive in the Bel- 
fast of to-day the old Puritan spirit—the 
spirit which overthrew Charles, and raised 
in his stead the reign of the saints. This 


is the spirit, these the people, which the 
Gladstonians expect to see submit to the 
rule of a Dublin Parliament without a 
struggle. 

I have no desire to write a word which 
may encourage the people of Belfast and 
Ulster to resist the application to them of 


a Home Rule Act. There are circum- 
stances, no doubt, under which the right 
of resistance accrues, but it is the men of 
Ulster alone who can decide whether those 
circumstances have arisen. On them falls 
the terrible responsibility of the decision, 
and no English Unionist who does not 
share that responsibility has any right to 
interfere. The less the Unionists of Great 
Britain have to do with the resolves of 
the Northern Protestants the better. 
though I have no intention of saying any- 
thing to stimulate the movement which is 
now taking place in Ulster, I am anxious 
to do what I can to help the English elec- 
torate to understand the facts with which 
they are dealing, and to make them realize 
the temper of the people who at the be- 
ginning of this month are to meet in Con- 
vention at Belfast. Before the people of 
Great Britain determine that they will not 
listen to the demand of the Northern 
counties to remain under the Parliament 
at Westminster, and attempt to force them 
under the domination of the South, they 
ought to face the Ulster problem as a 
whole. Now undoubtedly the most im- 
portant factor in that problem is the ques- 
tion, Wil] the Protestant North really re- 
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sist the execution of powers of legislation 
and administration conferred upon a Dub- 
lin Parliament? Whether they ought to 
resist is another matter. The question 
is, Will they resist ? and if they do, Will 
their resistance be of a kind that will can- 
cel the advantages sought to be obtained 
from Home Rule? How, in a word, will 
the resistance of the North affect the 
profit and loss account of Home Rule? 
The admitted object of Home Rule is to 
content and pacify Ireland. How will 
the resistance of Ulster affect that object ? 
The matters, then, that I desire to discuss 
here are: (1) the genuineness or lack of 
genuineness of the threatened resistance 
of the North ; (2) the character that such 
resistance is likely to assume ; (3) the re- 
sults that the attempt to suppress resist- 
ance are likely to produce, 

It may seem presumptuous for an Eng- 
lishman with but a slight personal ac- 
quaintance with the North of Ireland to 
attempt to deal with these problems. I can 
only plead in defence that lookers-on often 
see the best of the game, that I have en- 
deavored to the best of my ability to study 
and understand the temper of the Ulster 
people, and that 1 have always felt a spe- 
cial sympathy for what before 1886 might 
have been called the Nonconformist atti- 
tude in politics—the attitude of the Inde- 
pendents in the seventeenth century, and 
of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden in modern 
times—an attitude, though with varia- 
tions, characteristic of the Ulster of to- 
day. 

IT, 


That the movement which has resulted 
in the summoning of the Convention which 
will consider the best methods of resisting 
Home Rule was spontaneous there can be 
no sort of doubt. The Gladstonians, lay- 
ing hold of some unguarded remarks by 
Lord Salisbury—remarks which had much 
better not have fallen from the mouth of 
a Prime Minister—have attempted to rep- 
resent the Convention as a mere piece of 
party tactics, a great public meeting or- 
dered from London, and no more worth 
attending to than the Newcastle Confer- 
ence or the Grand Council of the Prim- 
rose League. Nothing in reality could be 
further from the truth. The summoning 
of the Convention was a purely spontane- 
ous act—the result of the double deter- 
mination not to be caught unprepared if 
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Home Rule should pass, and to address to 
the electors of Great Britain a collective 
appeal on kehalf of the Protestants of the 
North. A group of Belfast merchants 
and men of business of Liberal Unionist 
views (it would be more correct to say 
merely Liberal merchants, since in Belfast 
the whole Liberal party and organization 
remained Unionist in 1886, rendering the 
descriptive adjective unnecessary), con- 
sidering that the time had arrived for or- 
ganizing a body that could speak in the 
name of Ulster Protestantism, agreed to 
take steps for convoking a gathering of 
representative Ulstermen, Accordingly, 
a deputation crossed to England and 
pressed their scheme upon the Ulster 
Members of Parliament. The result was 
the Downshire House meeting and the 
calling of the Convention. ‘‘ Ah! but,” 
the Gladstonians will say, ‘‘ even admit- 
ting its spontaneity, the Convention does 
not matter. We have seen plenty of sim- 
ilar movements in Ulster, but they have 
never come to anything. Did not the 
Ulstermen threaten to kick the Queen’s 
crown into the Boyne if the Irish Church 
Bill was passed, and yet when the Act 
was put into operation there was not the 
slightest difficulty.”” No doubt that is 
very true. The Orangemen in 1869 and 
1870 talked a great deal of nonsense and 
did nothing ; but that does not show that 
when, in 1892, men who are not Orange- 
men say quietly that they will not ac- 
knowledge the laws passed by a Dublin 
Parliament, they are also talking non- 
sense. The Orangemen who gasconaded 
in 1869 represented only a portion of the 
Protestant population—those belonging to 
the Established Church. The rest of the 
Protestants were as anxions for discstab- 
lishment as the Catholics. The Liberal 
Protestants of Ulster were then in politics 
working hand-in-hand with the Catholics, 
and they would not only have given no 
support to, but would have actively op- 
posed resistance to, the Irish Church Act. 
Things are very different now. The 
threat of Home Rule has brought the 
whole of the Protestants into line, and 
Protestant Liberals, and Protestant Tories, 
Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, once so 
bitterly opposed in Ulster, have found a 
common standpoint in a common danger. 
People in England may find it difficult to 
realize fully what this means, for they are 
apt to talk as if the Protestants in Ulster 
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had always been united against the Catho- 
lics. This is by no means the case. A 
very Jarge number of Ulster Protestants, 
before the growth of Parnellism made co- 
operation impossible, habitually worked 
with the Catholics on Libera] lines. The 
Liberals of Ulster were brought up to hate 
two things equally—Orangeism and Rib- 
bonism ; and when the surrender of 1886 
took the world by surprise, the Protestant 
Liberals and the Protestant Tories of the 
North found themselves, for the first time 
in their lives, with a common policy. 
Strange as it may seem, the Convention 
will even now be the first occasion on 
which many of the Orange and Liberal 
Jeaders have ever met. Englishmen and 
Scotchmen should remember this fact 
when the solid resistance of the Protes- 
tants of Ulster is represented to them as 
something to be expected, and therefore 
as something which can be discounted. 
Nothing but the gravest danger would 
have united the Ulster Liberals and the 
Orangemen. With the Orangemen I do 
not desire to express much sympathy, for 
they have undoubtedly helped to keep alive 
the spirit of religions intolerance in Ire- 
Jand, and have abetted in this evil work 
the efforts of the more extreme Irish Ro- 
man Catholics. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the Orange organization has 
suffered a good deal of misrepresentation 
in England, and that, as a rule, its char- 
acter is misunderstood. Whether we like 
it or not as a whole, we must acknowledge 
that it has not a few redeeming features, 
and possesses a real hold on its members. 
It is, for example, a thoroughly demo- 
cratic institution. Class distinctions have 
no place in the Orange lodges, and laborer 
and Jandlord are on an equality at their 
meetings. Again, it is to be noted that 
though Orangeism and Episcopalianism 
usually go together, the Puritan spirit is 
still present. Every lodge opens its pro- 
ceedings by a reading from the Bible. 
Unquestionably the resistance which 
will be offered to Home Rule will be per- 
fectly genuine and perfectly spontaneous. 
Except for an infinitesimal minority, the 
Protestants of the North are determined 
to resist the rule of a Dublin Parliament. 


Ill. 


The kind of resistance which the Prot- 
estants of the North will offer to Home 
Rule can best be estimated by considering 
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the basis of that resistance. The Ulster- 
men argue that, by whatever right the 
rest of Ireland claims to withdraw from 
the rule of the Parliament at Westminster, 
by that right Ulster can claim to remain 
under the direct rule of the Imperial Par- 
liament. ‘‘ The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom,”’ says the Ulster Protestants, 
‘has a right to make laws for us itself, 
but it has no right to hand us over against 
our will to another Parliament, and to en- 
dow that Parliament with the right of 
making our laws. With constitutional 
technicalities we have nothing todo. We 
claim a moral right to ignore and disobey 
a Parliament set up against our wishes. 
The laws of the Imperial Parliament we 
will obey, but we will not acknowledge a 
Parliament on College Green.” If the 
Convention adopts a policy based upon 
these propositions, as it can hardly be 
doubted that it will, the resistance offered 
by Ulster need be nothing but passive, 
What would happen, supposing Mr, Glad- 
stone were to pass his Bill, would be some- 
thing like this. The Home Rule Act 
would probably direct that writs should 
be immediately issued for the return of 
the Irish Parliament. In the North, the 
returning officers would throw the writs 
aside, risking the actions that would be 
brought against them, and no election 
would take place. This, however, would 
not prevert the Dublin Parliament meet- 
ing and falling to business. Presumably 
that Parliament’s earliest duty would be 
to fill its coffers, and taxation would be at 
once imposed. Here, then, would come 
the first point of friction, The Ulster- 
men would, of course, refuse to pay a tax 
levied in Dublin, and then the Dublin 
Parliament would be face to face with a 
strike against taxes, in which every mer- 
chant of wealth and position in Belfast 
and Derry, and every landlord in the 
North would be engaged. The Dublin 
Parliament would, no doubt, prefer to 
have its officers meet with open resistance. 
It is, however, far more likely that they 
would not meet with that indulgence, but 
would be confronted with that most ap- 
palling of all forms of organized resistance 
—~a Quaker rebellion. The Ulstermen 
would allow their goods to be seized, but 
what then? No one would buy at the 
sales, and the Dublin Parliament would 
find themselves spending thousands to raise 
a few pounds of taxation. We know 
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what the tithe war did in a corner of a 
thinly inhabited Welsh county, Though 
no public body was injured, it was felt 
that an impossible situation was being cre- 
ated. Imagine the effect not of a tithe 
but of a tax war, with the combatants the 
proprietors of factories and shipyards in- 
stead of small farmers. Meantime, Bel- 
fast and the North would have been obliged 
to organize a voluntary system of govern- 
ment. The grand juries and the munici- 
palities would afford the framework, and 
all that would be required would be a cer- 
tain amount of filling in, A system of 
arbitration would be devised, no doubt, 
to meet the difficulty that Ulster could no 
longer recognize the Dublin Courts of law 
—it may be taken for granted that, in the 
next Bill, these would be put under the 
Dublin Government—and by this means 
the disputes and differences that are cer- 
tain to arise in a business community could 
be temporarily settled. The organization 
of a police force would also have to be 
undertaken, but this need not be a matter 
of great difficulty. Passive resistance, 
consisting in the ignoring of the Dublin 
Parliament and all its works, could hardly 
help being successful. The Imperial 
Parliament would be with difficulty per- 
suaded to use its soldiers to collect Irish 
local taxes, and so long as open riot was 
avoided there would be no other. excuse 
for dragooning Ulster. That the Ulster- 
men will afford any excuse for the use of 
Imperial troops I do not believe. The 
Convention, and whatever permanent 
watching committee may arise from it, 
will not be under Orange control, and in 
its deliberations and decisions counsels of 
prudence are likely to prevail. Ulster 
will not fight till she is attacked. 


IV. 


But it may be said, the Parliament at 
Westminster will not be able to tolerate 


the passive resistance of Ulster. When 
they see the laws passed at Dublin ig- 
nored, and when the Dublin Parliament 
asks for help, they will have to do one of 
two things—either repeal the Home Rule 
Bill, or else break down the passive resist- 
ance by Imperial coercion. I cannot help 
believing that the first alternative is the 
one which the Imperial Parliament is most 
likely to accept. If, however, they adopt 
that of coercion, England will certainly be 
confronted with civil war in its most dan- 
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gerous and hideous form. As long as the 
Imperial Parliament lets things drift, the 
Ulster men will remain loyal to the con- 
nection with England. The moment, 
however, the Imperial Government at- 
tempts coercion in earnest, Great Britain 
will begin the manufacture of the bitterest 
enemies she has ever had. The English 
people, as a whole, may not realize what 
a hostile Ulster would mean, but those 
who have taken the trouble to acquaint 
themselves on the spot with the temper 
of the people of the North can be under 
no illusions in regard to this matter. 
The suppression of the Belfast riots of 
1886 proved a most difficult task, though 
on that occasion the municipality, the 
local magistrates, and all the better citi- 
zens worked with the utmost vigor and 
devotion to stop the fighting. What 
would be the result of rioting in Belfast 
when all the leading men inthe town and 
the whole machinery of local government 
were engaged, not on the side of the sol- 
diers, but of the mob? During the late 
riots, magistrates and well-known citizens 
rode with the police because they knew 
that the rioters, out of liking for them, 
would not fire, or walked up and down in 


the crowds persuading the people to keep 


the peace. If, instead, the Protestant 
clergy and the leading citizens were help- 
ing the people, it would take fifteen thou- 
sand troops, batteries on Cave Hill, and 
gunboats in the Lough, to hold down Bel- 
fast alone ; while to manage the whole of 
Ulster, fifty thousand men and a drum- 
head court-martial and the nearest tree 
for every rebel would be required. No 
doubt we could put Ulster down and hold 
her down, but would the result be worth 
having, looked at from the least sentimen- 
tal point of view possible? Granted that 
Home Rule had pacified the South, and 
had made the Celtic Irish loyal, it would 
have made the North bitterly hostile and 
disloyal, and only to be restrained by 
military force. We should have shifted 
the area of rebellion, that is all, and have 
made the strongest, richest, and most vig- 
orous portion of the Irish people our ene- 
mies instead of our friends. Judged, 
then, on mere grounds of expediency, 
and even admitting such very doubtful 
premises as those which assume that Home 
Rule will pacify the Southern Irish and 
render them loyal, the proposal to reverse 
the policy of the Union must be declared 
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unwise, At its best it would be but a 
change of enemies, The existence of the 
two Irelands—the Ireland of the Protes- 
tant Teuton and the Ireland of the Catho- 
lic Celt—the Ireland of idle thriftlessness 
and the Ireland of industry and enterprise 
—the Ireland of dreams and sentiment 
and the Ireland of seriousness and com- 
mon-sense—forbids the dissolution of the 
Union. In spite of the grumbling and 
tie disaffection, no sincerely minded Eng- 
lishman, whatever his politics, can fail to 
admit that the Union is the form of gov- 
ernment ‘‘ which divides us least.’”? As 
long as the Union is maintained there is 
some hope of the peace being kept. 
Great Britain under the Union can inter- 
vene as a permanent arbitrator between 
the warring elements. Withdraw that 
arbitration, and help to hold down one of 
the combatants while the other tyrannizes 
over him, and the peace of Ireland is 
gone. 

People sometimes wonder how it is that 
the North should at present be so devoted 
to the Union. The Ulster men, as Mr, 
Gladstone is fond of lamenting, opposed 
the Union in 1799 ; why do they prize it 
so greatly now? In this loyalty of Ulster 
to the Union is to be found the strongest 
hope for Ireland? It is often asked, 
what has the Union done for Ireland ? 
The answer is, that it has converted the 
most discontented and rebellious province 
in Ireland into the most prosperous and 
contented. And be it noted this success 
has not been won by making a pet of 
Ulster or by maintaining a Protestant as- 
cendency. All the Imperial legislation 
for Ireland since the Union has been di- 
rected not in favor of, but against, the 
selfish and purely Protestant interests of 
Ulster. Ulster has had nothing but bare 
justice since the Union, while public works 
and well-paid offices, legal and adminis- 
trative, have been showered on the South. 
Ulster has gone her way without State 
help or favoritism. Belfast has grown, 
like an American city, by the pure energy 
of its inhabitants, just as Cork has dwin- 
dled by the lethargy of hers. But when 
the Union has done so much for Ulster in 
some ninety-two years, what may we not 
hope another century will accomplish in 
the South? Already the violence of Irish 
faction and rebellion has abated, and if 
the Union is only let alone the whole of 
Ireland may ultimately become reconciled 
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to the English connection. What, then, 
the English elector has to remember in 
deciding how he will vote at the next elec- 
tion is the fact that the whole question 
pivots on Ulster. Home Rule is intended 
to pacify Ireland, but it cannot pacify 
Ireland because of Ulster. If any proof 


of that is needed, look at the fact that 
the most religious, the most serions-mind- 
ed, the most earnest, and the least politi- 
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cal people in the North are quietly decid- 
ing that they will take the awful responsi- 
bility of resisting the law—a responsibil- 
ity which may cost them their lives and 
their worldly goods, and may give over 
their homes to anarchy and destruction. 
That is a fact upon which the electors of 
England and Scotland must think long and 
think wisely. — Nineteenth Century. 
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THE FATE OF THE EAST. 


BY AN OLD RESIDENT. 


We are in a better position to consider 
calmly the state of South-Eastern Europe 
than we were in last year, when the air 
was full of disquieting rumors and al] Eu- 
rope in a state of nervous excitement. 
The importance of the question is undi- 
minished, and the fate of the East may 
depend upon the knowledge which the 
people of England have in regard to the 
interests which are at stake. 

A little while ago a distinguished writer 
in this Review congratulated us upon the 
fact that, whatever may happen in Eu- 
rope, England can maintain a strict neu- 
trality, and he was grateful for the fact 
that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and his 
policy are both dead and beyond the hope 
of resurrection, England is never again 
to prop up the rotten fabric of Ottoman 
rule. 

Such statements as these are adapted to 
the purpose of a stump orator, but they 
seem to me strangely misplaced in an ar- 
ticle designed to instruct the people. 
Things may happen in Europe that would 
make neutrality a greater calamity than 
war, and no great party in England will 
ever adopt a ‘‘ peace at any price’’ pol- 
icy. The question whether England will 
be drawn into the next great European 
war is an open question, which can only 
be decided when the time comes, and it 
is certain that the Government of that 
time, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
will act in view of the circumstances, 
and, if necessary, go to war to defend the 
interests and the honor of the Empire, 
and at the same time the general interests 
of Europe. 

But with this general question I have 
nothing to do. I am concerned only 


with the question of the relation of Eng- 
land to the East. It is easy to abuse 
Lord Stratford, because he is dead and 
the world has mostly forgotten what his 
policy was, and the phrase ‘‘ propping up 
the rotten fabric of Ottoman rule’’ has 
done service so long in covering up the 
ignorance of popular writers that it seems 
almost ungenerous to inquire exactly what 
it means. The most charitable explana- 
tion of the phrase is that at some time the 
English Government has adopted and car- 
ried out a policy of supporting and de- 
fending the Turkish Government in its 
gross abuse of its power over its subjects ; 
or, at least to defend it without taking its 
rottenness into consideration, and that 
this was the special characteristic of the 
policy of Lord Stratford. 

Now, I venture to affirm that during 
the last fifty years no English Government 
has ever adopted such a policy, and that 
no English ambassador at Constantinople 
has ever been farther from acquiescence 
in such a policy than Lord Stratford. 
Probably the two most prominent charac- 
teristics of Lord Stratford and his policy 
were his absolute devotion to English in- 
terests and his intense hatred of all rotten- 
ness. He was as devoted to England as 
Bismarck is to Germany ; and he would 
never have sacrificed one British soldier to 
save the Ottoman Empire for its own 
sake. If he favored the Crimean war, it 
was solely because he believed that British 
interests were at stake. And we may go 
even further than this. He did not be- 
lieve that it was possible to save the Turk- 
ish Empire in the interest of England, un- 
less it could be radically and thoroughly 
reformed. His chief work during his last 
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two missions to Constantinople was to ex- 
pose and attempt to eradicate the corrup- 
tion and oppression which reigned there. 
Had the Congress of Paris adopted his 
views, and left him here to carry them 
out, it is possible that the Turkish Empire 
might have been reformed. 

I-do not care to defend Lord Stratford. 
He needs no defence. I wish simply to 
call attention to the fact that he never up- 
held rottenness, and that all his energies 
were devoted to the defence of what he 
believed to be British interests. And so 
of the policy of all great English states- 
men. Ihave often had occasion to criti- 
cise the actions of the British Government 
in the East. Many grievous mistakes 
have been made, through ignorance or 
misjudgment ; but the general policy of 
all Ministries has been to defend and up- 
hold Turkey no further than was essential 
to the defence of English interests, and 
they have done all that seemed to them 
possible to ameliorate the condition of the 
people of the country. The apparent cx- 
ceptions to this rule, such as the action of 
Lord Beaconsfield at the time of the Bul- 
garian massacres, all admit of a more or 
less satisfactory explanation. We know 
now from the confessions of Sir Henry 
Elliot, that Lord Beaconsfield was at that 
time anticipating the deposition of the 
Sultan, and the establishment of constitu- 
tional government at Constantinople under 
Sir Henry’s protégé, Midhat Pasha. 

England is sometimes represented as 
having been the friend of the Turk, while 
Russia has poured out her blood and 
treasure for the emancipation of the op- 
pressed Christians. In fact, the English 
and the Russian people have equally sym- 
pathized with the Christians of Turkey, 
while the Governments have acted for 
their own interests—the one for defence, 
and the other for aggrandizement. And 
it is certainly to the honor of the English 
Government that, so far as there has been 
any settlement of the Eastern question, it 
has been settled in the interest of the peo- 
ple of the East, and in accordance with 
the principles of England rather than of 
Russia. Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, and Greece are free States 
where the people rule; they owe their 
emancipation from Turkish rule in no 
small degree to Russia, but they owe their 
liberty and independence in an equal de- 
gree to England. Annexed to Russia, 
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they would have been less free than they 
were under the Sultan. 

So much for the past. As to the fu- 
ture, I am quite ready to admit that no 
policy should be adopted simply because 
it is traditional. But, on the other hand, 
a departure from long established princi- 
ples must be justified by good and sub- 
stantial reasons, and not simply by an ap- 
peal to the ignorance and the prejudices 
of the people. . Lord Rosebery is as little 
likely to be moved by such considerations 
as Lord Salisbury. It is in no sense a 
party question. 

The question in its simplest form is this 
—Has England any vital interest in pre- 
venting the occupation by Russia of Con- 
stantinople and the Balkan Peninsula ; 
and, if so, how can this interest be best 
defended? Other Powers may have an 
ejual or greater interest in this question, 
but that does not diminish in any way the 
responsibility of England in the defence 
of her own interests. It isa stimulus to 
action rather than an excuse for neutral- 
ity. Nor is it any answer to this question 
to show that England and Russia ought to 
be friends and allies in Central Asia, 
They ought to be, but they are not, never 
have been, and never will be until Russia 
ceases to be what she is, a nation with an 
insatiable thirst for more land. It is 
equally aside from the mark to prove that 
the government of the Sultan is weak and 
corrupt. It may be, but it does not fol- 
low that the substitution of the govern- 
ment of the Czar would either improve the 
condition of the people or favor the inter- 
ests of England. 

There are but two probable solutions of 
the Eastern question, and England has to 
decide which of these most accords with 
her own interests, and whether she has 
any vital interest in securing the one 
rather than the other. As things now 
stand in Europe, she certainly has the 
power to do soif it is worth her while. 
The one solution is the natural one which 
has already made great progress, and re- 
sulted in the establishment of Greece and 
the Balkan States. It secures self-govern- 
ment to the people as fast as they are 
emancipated from Turkish rule. It would 
soon give it to Macedonia and Crete. It 
would give it to Egypt as soon as England 
can safely withdraw her troops. If the 
Sultan should find it necessary to leave 
Constantinople, it would make this and 
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the adjacent territory a free city, under 
Enropean protection, with the free navi- 
gation of the Straits for all nations. It 
would leave the Turks to rule in Asia 
Minor, where they constitute three-fourths 
of the population, but with a reduced 
power, which would force them to recog- 
nize the rights of their Christian subjects, 
It would perhaps lead to the separation of 
the Arabs from the Turks, as these na- 
tionalities have nothing in common but 
their religion, It might take fifty years 
to bring about all these changes, and they 
might be modified by circumstances now 
unforeseen, but in general this is the nat- 
ural and just solution of the question. 
Thirty years ago it might have seemed 
absurd to suggest it as possible, but no 
one who knows the people and is familiar 
with the events of these years would now 
think of it as otherwise than rational and 
probable. 

One advantage of this natural solution 
of the Eastern question is that it involves 
no infringement upon the rights or legiti- 
mate interests of any nation in Europe. 
It is not an anti-Russian solution. It 
does not in any way dishonor her or hin- 
der her self-development. For many 


years she has disclaimed all intention of 
annexing any more territory in Europe ; 
and however little faith we may have in 
regard to such declarations, they are so 
far valuable that Russia has not yet com- 
mitted herself before the world to any 
career of conquest in South-Eastern Eu- 


rope: It is not at all impossible that if 
she saw clearly that annexation was im- 
practicable, she might heartly join hands 
with England and other Powers in facili- 
tating the natural solution of the question. 
There are, and always have been, intelli- 
gent men in Russia who regard the con- 
quest of Constantinople as totally opposed 
to the interests of the Empire, and it 
must be acknowledged that the present 
attitude of Russia toward the Balkan 
States has grown out of wounded pride 
and jealousy of the influence of other 
States, rather than out of any immediate 
desire to annex this territory. Could Rus- 
sia be brought into harmonious action with 
other Powers for a prospective settlement 
of the question, the peace of Europe 
would be assured. 

Another advantage of this natural solu- 
tion is that it would favor in the highest 
degree the interests of commerce, I do 
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not say that England alone would gain by 
this, but all that England asks in any part 
of the world is a chance for free competi- 
tion, and this would be assured. In the 
progress and prosperity of these new na- 
tions she would find an ever-growing 
market. Constantinople would no doubt 
suffer for a time, but it would not be long 
before she would rise again to become a 
great commercial centre for the East. 

But the great argument in favor of this 
arrangement is that it is the only just and 
righteous solution of the question, and 
consequently the only one which can be 
permanent. What possible justice can 
there be in condemning these people who 
are just escaping from the yoke of Turkey 
to groan under the much heavier yoke of 
Russia? They have a right to themselves 
and to work out their own destiny. They 
have waited long centuries for the oppor- 
tunity, and those who, of late years, have 
had the chance have proved to the world 
their capacity to govern themselves. Even 
the Turkish Parliament in Constantinople 
displayed an amount of wisdom and energy 
which astonished the world, and might 
possibly have saved the Empire if it had 
not alarmed the Caliph by its indepen- 
dence and been condemned by him toa 
violent death. 

The other, and the only other, probable 
solution of the Eastern question is the an- 
nexation of Constantinople and the Balkan 
States to Russia. oumania would neces- 
sarily go with them. It is hardly proba- 
ble that these States would be ostensibly 
annexed at first. It would be the old 
story of Poland or Georgia, but the end 
would be inevitable and it would come 
speedily. No one familiar with the his- 
tory or policy of Russia can have any 
doubts about this. Nor do I suppose that 
any doubts that this is the solution of the 
question at which Russia is now aiming, 
although she has made no open declara- 
tion of this purpose, but rather denied it. 
If there were no such purpose on the part 
of Russia, there would be no Triple Alli- 
ance and no Franco-Russian alliance. 
France and Germany would be left to set- 
tle their territorial questions as best they 
could, and the rest of Europe would have 
no fear of war. 

Russia has nothing to fear from Ger- 
many and Austria if she is meditating no 
further annexation in Europe, and she has 
no interest whatever in the question be- 
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tween France and Germany. The real 
danger of the Franco-Russian alliance is 
that it is essentially aggressive. Neither 
Power feared any attack, but France hopes 
to regain her lost provinces, and Russia 
to acquire new ones by improving the first 
opportunity to engage Europe in war. 
This is the plain logic of the situation, and 
yet when we ask who it is in Russia that 
cherishes these warlike purposes, we are 
almost inclined to accept the theory of 
Tolstoi’s ‘* Peace and War,” that such 
events are controlled by blind Fate. The 
Czar claims to be a man of peace, and 
those who know him best assure us that 
he does not desire war. We may admit 
that this is true, but it is no less tiue that 
he is moving steadily on to an attempted 
conquest of South-Eastern Europe. I do 
not know a Russian who doubts it. It is 
the force of what American statesmen 
used to call ‘‘ manifest destiny’’—the 
force of a fixed idea—which unconsciously 
controls subordinate events, and directs 
them toward an end which men are not 
quite ready to confess even to themselves, 

What we have to consider then is the 
question how far England is interested in 
this extension of the Russian power over 
South-Eastern Europe. If England has 
no interest in preventing it, we may he 
sure that it will be attempted within the 
next few years. Supposing Russia to be 
successful, it is hardly possible to measure 
the importance of the results which would 
follow in Europe. The more obvious 
changes would begin with the Black Sea. 
which would become a Russian lake, with 
the Asiatic as well as the European shores 
under the control of Russia ; the Marmora 
and the Straits also Russian, with a Rus- 
sian Custom-house at the entrance of the 
Dardanelles, Constantinople would become 
the great naval arsenal! of the Empire, ab- 
solutely secure from attacks, but always 
ready to send out its fleets into the Medi- 
terranean, Roumania and the whole Bal- 
kan Peninsula would be Russian territory, 
with the Adriatic as its western boundary. 
This is no fancy sketch. Every one who 
knows the country knows that there is no 
possible stopping-place in annexation un- 
tilthe Adriatic is reached. Albania might 
exist as a separate State after the annexa- 
tion of Macedonia to a small State like 
Bulgaria, but not after the annexation of 
Bulgaria to Russia. 

The annexation of these countries to 
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Russia would not be a source of expense 
and weakness like the wastes of Central 
Asia. They would add enormously to 
the wealth and power of the Empire. 
They could easily furnish and support half 
a million of soldiers. They abound in 
wealth of every description, mineral as 
well as agricultural, and are inhabited by 
races far superior to the native Russian, 
although mostly of Slavic origin. The 
possession of these countries, together 
with Constantinople, their wealth, their 
population, especially their geographical 
position, would at least double the military 
power of Russia in its relations with Eu- 
rope, and give vast commercial advantages 
not only in the control of tenitory, but 
also of lines of communication between 
Europe and Asia. She might not im- 
prove them very wisely, but she would 
certainly prevent any one else from im- 
proving them. 

These are obvious results, There are 
others equally startling and important, 
which are not so generally considered. 
The most serious is the inevitable destruc- 
tion of the Austria-Hungarian Empire, 
which must follow the occupation of the 
Balkan Peninsula by Russia. Statesmen 
have foreseen this, and that is the reason 
why they tell us that Austria rather than 
England is most interested in resisting the 
advance of Russia. Bismarck saw it at 
the time when it was his policy to annex 
an important part of Austria to the Ger- 
man Empire, and he then encouraged Rus- 
sia. He saw it later when he had aban- 
doned this policy, and then he formed the 
Triple Alliance to defend Austria against 
Russia as well as Germany against France. 
Beaconsfield saw it and realized its full 
meaning for the rest of Europe, when he 
favored the idea of annexing the Balkan 
Peninsula to Austria, and thus transform- 
ing her into a great Slave Empire. There 
was a time when Austrian statesmen 
thought it possible to protect themselves 
by dividing the Balkan Peninsula with 
Russia, but they harbor this delusion no 
longer. They realize that in defending 
the independence of Roumania and Bul- 
garia they are defending themselves. ® 

The destruction of the Austria-Hun- 
garian Empire would follow the advance 
of Russia, not simply because this advance 
could only take ape after the defcat of 
the Austrian armies in a great war, and 
the consequent weakening of her power, 
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nor because such an advance would plant 
the Russian power along the whole line of 
the eastern and southern frontiers of the 
Empire ; but still more from the very na- 
ture of the Empire itself. Half the peo- 
ple in the Empire are Slaves, and should 
Russia annex the Balkan Peninsula, it is 
absurd to suppose that she would leave 
the rest of the Southern Slaves under the 
rule of the Hungarians, which they them- 
selves already resent. The Empire would 
inevitably break up, all the Southern 
Slaves going to Russia, and the Germans 
to Germany, if that Empire still existed 
after its defeat by France and Russia, 
Something might be left to bear the 
name, but Austria-Hungary would dis- 
appear as a great Power. The changes 
which might result from a great Franco- 
Russian victory do not concern us here. 
I am not defending the Triple Alliance. 
The destruction of the Austrian Empire 
would result directly from the annexation 
of the Balkan Peninsula to Russia, and it 
would be inevitable, however that annex- 
ation might be brought about. 

Another result of this advance of Russia 
would be that the Turkish Empire, if it 
still continued to exist in Asia Minor after 
the loss of Constantinople, as it probably 
would for a time, would be under the ab- 
solute control of Russia. The Sultan 
would reign by favor of the Czar, and in 
the interest of Russia, This also would 
still further increase the military and com- 
mercial power of Russia. The Czar can- 
not now enter upon a war in Europe with- 
out considering the chance of finding ar- 
rayed against him the army of the Sultan, 
400,000 strong. But for this we know 
that he would have already occupied Bul- 
garia. The simple removal of this danger 
would not only give him greater freedom 
of action, but would add so much to the 
active force which he could put into the 
field in case of war. 

Such are in brief some of the results 
which would follow a Russian settlement 
of the Eastern question. They are so 
stupendous that there is great danger of 
our taking it for granted that they cannot 
happen, If England declines to interfere 
and there is a great European war in 
which France and Russia are decidedly 
successful, these things are sure to hap- 
pen, and it is folly to refuse to consider 
now, while there is time, whether England 
has any interest in preventing such a catas- 
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trophe or not. If England were really, 
as some Englishmen seem to claim, an 
isolated island in the sea with no foreign 
relations, she might look with a certain 
amount of equanimity upon the calamities 
of Europe ; but in fact the British Empire 
is the greatest that the world has ever 
seen, and its interests and its responsibili- 
ties are commensurate with its size. It 
cannot abdicate or ignore them without 
seeking its own destruction. Nor can 
England separate her interests altogether 
from those of Europe. She is a part of 
Europe, and while she wisely refrains 
from interfering in the internal affairs of 
other States and maintains a friendly neu- 
trality in their local conflicts, she never 
has been and never can be neutral when 
the interests of the Continent are at stake, 

They are certainly as much at stake in 
this question of the supremacy of Russia 
as they were when Napoleon commenced 
his career of conquest. His rule in Eu- 


rope would have been benignant in com- 
parison with what may be expected of the 
Czar, unless we are ready to accept the 
Russian idea that what the world most 
needs is the destruction of European civ- 
ilization and the building up of one pecu- 


liarly Russian upon its ruins, Would this 
be progress in the eyes of the Liberal 
party and the working men of England 
who have always held Russian ways in 
utter abhorrence? Or can any one im- 
agine that Mr. Gladstone, the great cham-. 
pion of civil and religious liberty, is likely 
to feel that he bas no interest in the ex- 
tension of Russian rule over South-Eastern 
Europe? Itis only necessary to ask these 
questions to see the absurdity of these 
suppositions, 

The immediate interest of England her- 
self in the advance of Russia is not less 
than that of Europe. The commercial 
and political interests of England are 
equally opposed to any extension and de- 
velopment of the power of Russia by con- 
quest in South-Eastern Europe, which 
would enable her not only to destroy Brit- 
ish markets and hinder british commerce, 
but would also give her a military suprem- 
acy in Europe which would endanger the 
whole British Empire, or at least force 
England to unprecedented expenditure for 
national defence. The new complication 
of an alliance between France and Russia 
increases the danger to England. Where 
will Fiance find its compensation for the 
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extension of Russia? The recovery of 
the lost provinces would be a very small 
thing in comparison with the enormous 
development of Russian power. The 
Colonial Empire of England would exactly 
meet the ideas of Frenchmen, and cost 
Russia nothing. There is no use in clos- 
ing our eyes to the possibility of such an 
arrangement as this, Stranger and more 
unexpected things have happened in Eu- 
rope within the last fifty years. There is 
no question here of England’s picking the 
chestnuts out of the fire for her neigh- 
bors ; and, I venture to say, that whatever 
Government may be in power, if the crisis 
comes, England will fight, and fight to the 
death, to defend the interests of Europe, 
and her own. 

But I am not pleading for war, nor 
even that England should join the Triple 
Alliance. The only question is, whether 
England cannot do something in the in- 
terests of peace by letting it be distinctly 
understood that she will never tolerate the 
Russian solution of the Eastern question, 
It is certain that sbe will not, if she can 
prevent it. But all this talk about neu- 
trality, and the efforts that are made by 
the press to prove that England has no 
longer any interest in Constantinople, are 
direct incentives to war. The Russians 
and the Turks are beginning to believe 
that all this is serious, and that Russia can 
do what she pleases here without fear of 
England. The impression that this policy 
will prevail in England under a Liberal 
Government is undermining English influ- 
ence here, and encouraging the hopes of 
Russia. It is quite time to let the world 
understand that this is a mistake, as it 
certainly is. 

The policy of England in regard to the 
advance of Russia is clear, but it is not so 
clear what is to be done meanwhile with 
the Turks. It would be an immense re- 
lief to all the world, and especially to the 
people of the East, if this question could 
be settled off-hand, and finished once for 
all. The world is weary of it and im- 
patient over it. But there is no hope of 
any immediate and final settlement. No 
statesman in Europe would attempt it. 
Nothing but an expectant policy is now 
possible. 

“* Tis true ’tis pity ; 
And pity 'tis ’tis true.’’ 

Still an expectant policy is not neces- 

sarily an inactive or an indefinite one. It 
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may have a clearly defined object, and 
may improve each opportunity as it comes 
to accomplish that object. The policy of 
England has been for many years, and I 
believe will be in the future, to secure 
what I have called the natural solution of 
the Eastern question, and to resist the 
Russian solution, The progress in this 
direction has been very rapid during the 
last thirty years, but the Sultan still rules 
at Constantinople, and the military power 
which supports his throne is still formid- 
able. It is not likely that any English 
Government will ever feel called upon to 
drive him out by force. It is equally cer- 
tain that no English Government will do 
anything ‘‘to prop up the rotten fabric 
of Ottoman rule.’’ For many years there 
has been no anticipation of realizing Lord 
Stratford’s hope of a reformed and en- 
lightened Turkish Government which 
might be supported. From year to year 
this Government is becoming more des- 
potic, more anti-Christian, and more irra- 
tional, consequently more intolerable. 

The present Sultan has many high and 
noble qualities, and he wins the sympathy 
of allthose who approach him. No doubt 
he does his best to strengthen and develop 
his Empire. Certainly no Sovereign could 
work harder than he does. But unhappily 
he is more a caliph than a king. He isa 
prisoner in his palace, surrounded by self- 
ish sycophants, and necessarily ignorant 
of the real wants of the Empire. He is 
in constant fear of revolution, and fills the 
city with his secret police, whose constant 
espionage is driving all enlightened Turks 
to desperation. He is attempting to 
strengthen the Mohammedan element in 
the Empire by hindering in every way the 
progress of his Christian subjects and tak- 
ing away their ancient privileges. He is 
doing all that he can to break down the 
capitulations, and restrict the rights of 
foreigners. The ordinary laws of the 
Empire seem devised more and more to 
obstruct rather than facilitate business. 
In a word, it would seem that he must 
have taken the Czar of Russia as his ideal, 
and that he is doing what he can to rival 
his illustrious neighbor. Whatever may 
be the result in Russia, this policy is sim- 
ply hastening the downfall of Turkey. 

The simplest thing for England to do, 
under these circumstances, would be to 
stand aside and let things take their own 
course ; but England has relations with 
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the East and interests here which make 
this impossible, She occupies Egypt and 
Cyprus, she has great commercial inter- 
ests here. She has assumed responsibili- 
ties as to the Christian nationalities of the 
Empire ; she is bound to prevent the Sul- 
tan from taking any steps which will put 
this city or the European provinces in the 
power of Russia. She is bound to defend 
the rights of Englishmen in the Empire, 
and to secure the execution of treaties in 
which she is interested. She must have 
an influence here, and maintain it vigor- 
ously. But on what basis? I hope I 
may not be thought inconsistent, if I reply 
on a distinctly friendly basis, so far as 
that is possible. England has no thought 
of deposing the Sultan, or attacking his 
Empire. She has more than once de- 
fended it against his real enemy. She 
cannot approve of his despotic or anti- 
Christian policy. She must use all her 
influence to modify it, and nothing could 
be more friendly than to dissuade the Sul- 
tan from a course which is certain to bring 
speedy ruin upon himself, Even if she 
were to use force to prevent him from 
putting himself in the power of Russia, it 
would not be an unfriendly act. There 
is certainly no Power in Europe more 
friendly to the Sultan than England is. 
We may be friendly tu a sick man while 
he lives, although we know that he is cer- 
tain to die, and intend to see that his es- 
tate is properly administered after his 
death. We may even assist in cutting off 
a limb to prolong his life or relieve his 
pain. 

> When a crisis comes in any form Eng- 
land will not act alone, but in accord with 
other States—it is to be hoped with all 
the great Powers ; and her influence will 
then be exerted with them to secure the 
rights of the people. So far as I know, 
Germany, Austria, and ltaiy have adopted 
a policy in full sympathy with that of 
England. At present, France and Russia 
are doing what they can to make trouble, 
but their policy may be changed before a 
crisis comes, especially if it is clearly seen 
that England will not tolerate any farther 
advance of Russia in Europe. 

The policy of England in regard to 
those States which have been already 
formed out of portions of the Ottoman 
Empire has been wel! defined and univer- 
sally approved. It cannot be changed. 
It is one of hearty sympathy, and as far 
New Srries,—Vot, LVI., No. 2. 
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as possible of support—of absolute moral 
support. They are the great hope of the 
East, and the defence of Europe against 
the aggressions of Russia. But for the 
blindness and folly of despotisin they 
might have been the allies of Russia, but 
she has forced them into alliance and 
sympathy with Europe, and given them a 
chance to learn to appreciate the advan- 
tages of self-government. England will 
neglect nothing which she can do to aid 
in the development of Greece, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, and Servia. 

1 have not entered upon the discussion 
of subordinate questions which are now 
pending, because I believe that the main 
question must be clearly understood be- 
fore the bearing of the subordinate ones 
can be appreciated, and the facts in regard 
to these are pretty well known to all news- 
paper readers. The only one which now 
commands attention is that of the English 
occupation of Egypt. This was brought 
to an acute stage last summer, when it 
was reopened by the Sultan under the in- 
fluence of France and Russia. The death 
of the late Khedive and the accession of 
his son led to viclent controversies, the 
echoes of which have reached all the world 
—and in which the bitter enmity of 
France and Russia to the English occupa- 
tion has been made more apparent than 
ever before. The crisis has passed, and 
the Sultan has submitted to the inevitable, 
but he has been made to believe that, in 
case of a European war, France and Rus- 
sia would restore Egypt to his rule as the 
price of his neutrality. 

This is a troublesome question for Eng- 
land, not because she wishes to annex 
Egypt to the Empire, but because she is 
there, and is bound to stay there until she 
can go out with honor. it is plain that 
the time for leaving the country has not 
yet come, About this there is no doubt. 
It is equally certain that there can be no 
settlement of the question with Turkey. 
it is far more a question between England 
and France than between England and 
Turkey, and, as between these two Pow-- 
ers, I can see but one possible solution. 
They might agree to the ultimate indepen- 
dence of Egypt. France would agree to 
this, because it is her traditional policy, 
and I see no reason why England should 
any longer oppose it. If she would yield 
this point, France would undoubtedly 
agree to the continuance of the occupation 
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as long as it may be necessary, and would 
at once abandon the irritating and obstruc- 
tive policy by which she has thus far 
sought to make the work of England as 
difficult as possible. The other Powers 
would probably agree to such an arrange- 
ment, and the Sultan would have to sub- 
mit. His hold upon the country before 
the English occupation was very slight— 
almost nominal ; and he would have but 
little cause to complain, especially as he 
was largely responsible for the troubles 
which led to the occupation. It seems to 
have been generally forgotten in England 
that this Egyptian trouble grew out of a 
great seheme, in which the Sultan took 
an active part, for a revival of the faith 
and power of Islam. It was an attempt 
at a pan-Is!amic revival, and at the time 
when Mr. Gladstone’s Government ordered 
the bombardment of Alexandria there was 
great danger of a general massacre of the 
Christians in Syria as well as in Egypt. 
It is not pleasant to recall the blunders 
and failures which followed, but it is 
worth while to remember, what is never 
forgotten here, that the action of England 
put an end to this wild scheme, and saved 
the world from the complications which 


would have followed its temporaty suc- 


cess. This, and the fact that England has 
given a good government to Egypt and 
secured her ultimate independence, of 
course causes irritation here, but it should 
encourage England to persevere patiently 
in the work which she has undertaken. 
To return to the main question : the 
policy of England in the East is an ex- 
pectant policy in the interest of peace 
rather than war, but a policy which will 
never tolerate the extension of Russian 
rule over South-Eastern Europe whatever 
it may cost to prevent it ; not an isolated 
policy, but one in full sympathy with 
other Powers which have equal or greater 
interests at stake ; not a selfish policy, 
but one which, while it defends English 
interests, will at the same time secure the 
natural rights of the people of the East to 
self-government. As to Turkey, it will 
make no attack, it will foment no rebel- 
lions or revolutions, but it will not defend 
the Sultan against his own subjects or the 
calamities which result from bad govern- 
ment. It will welcome and encourage all 
real progress or improvement in the Em- 
pire, but it will resist, as far as its influ- 
ence goes, all attempts to break down 
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treaties or to oppress the Christian na- 
tionalities. No genuine friendship can go 
farther than this. 

As to Russia, the English people can 
never have any honest sympathy with a 
Government which hates civil and relig- 
ious liberty—which oppresses and tortures 
its own subjects, and constantly threatens 
the peace of the world—which patronizes 
political assassination in Bulgaria and 
Constantinople and protects Macedonian 
murderers, while it exiles innocent Rus- 
sians to Siberia. They can never tclerate 
the extension of the rule of such a Gov- 
ernment over South Eastern Europe. But 
it does not follow from this that the Gov- 
ernments of the two countries may not 
maintain the most friendly relations, 
Russia believes in despotism, but she does 
not think of attacking England to estab- 
lish a despotic government there, and 
England does not think of attacking Rus- 
sia in the interests of constitutional gov- 
ernment, The Russian people must work 
out their own destiny in their own way. 
In her relations with Russia, England 
simply stands upon the defensive, with 
long-suffering patience, anxious to muin- 
tain friendly relations, but ready, when it 
is necessary, to defend her Indian Empire 
or the liberties of Europe and her own 
interests against Russian aggression. 

The policy of England in the East, 
then, is neither anti-Turkish nor anti-Rus- 
sian in any aggressive sense. It is a pcl- 
icy of peace and not of war, just so long 
as peace is possible. So far as I under- 
stand it, this has been the policy of Eng- 
land for many years, and | do not see 
that any other policy is possible for years 
to come. It is not a party policy, but a 
national one, and, if it is clearly under- 
stood, the English people will support any 
Government in maintaining it. 

That the English people should have a 
clear conception of this policy is more im- 
portant now than it was in the days of 
Lord Stratford, not only because the Gov- 
ernment of England has become more 
democratic, but because, whether for good 
or evil, the telegraph has changed the 
whole course of diplomacy, concentrated 
all power in the Foreign Office at London, 
and, at the same time, brought this di- 
rectly under the influence of hastily formed 
public opinion. 

There is a conflict always going on at 
Constantinople, but the ambassadors here 
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now form only a skirmish line. The 
British ambassador is still an important 
officer, but he has no independent com- 
mand, such as Lord Stratford had. He 


receives his orders every day by telegraph 
from headquarters, and may have much 
less influence in determining tke action of 
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the Foreign Office than the daily press, 
which appeals directly to the passions of 
the people with sensational despatches 
from Our Own Correspondent. If public 
opinion is to decide the foreign policy of 
the Empire, it cannot be too carefully 
educated.— Contemporary Review. 
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Ir is commonly believed among English- 
men that in respect of extent, of popula- 
tion, and of wealth, London is the great- 
est city the world has ever known. Prob- 
ably, however, Nineveh, Babylon, the 
Egyptian Thebes, and Rome in the second 
century of our era and in the third were 
at least equal to London. Nineveh and 
Babylon appear to have occupied a greater 
area. Nineveh was described as a city of 
three.days’ journey ; Babylon, which is 
expressly said to have been four-square 
and twelve miles in every direction, would 
occupy 144 square miles, The square 
miles in greatest London are 120. As to 
Nineveh, Babylon, Thebes, we have no 
data by which we can with certainty esti- 
mate their population and wealth, We 
know that these were very great ; but we 
cannot measure this greatness by exact 
figures. When we come to Rome we 
have precise information. Apart from 
area, Ancient Rome was probably superior 
to Modern London. It was at the least 
as popular and as wealthy, and it was 
more beautiful. I know that this conclu- 
sion differs from that of Gibbon, and that, 
practically, Gibbon’s work is the only ac- 
knowledged authority in our public schools 
and universities, To relieve the fears of 
those who hesitate to differ from so great 
a master, I will give a few instances of 
the historian’s inaccuracy. Gibbon reck- 
ons the area of the Roman Empire at 
1,600,000 square miles; really, it was 
about 3,200,000 square miles. He gives 
the probable tribute of Spain, Gaul, and 
Egypt as about five millions sterling each ; 
yet he reckons the total revenue of Rome 
as from fifteen to twenty millions, Thus, 
he allows, at the most, only five millions 
from the rest of the world—Africa, Asia 
Minor, Austria, European Turkey, and 
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Italy itself. He seems to take no account 
of any revenues other than the tribute or 
land-tax ; for, although he accurately enu- 
merates the additional taxes imposed by 
Augustus, he makes no attempt to esti- 
mate their produce. 

How, then, in the first place, did the 
population of the city of Rome compare 
with that of London? We may take it 
that London, in its widest extent, has a 
circuit of nearly fifty miles, and that it is 
nearly seventeen miles from north to south 
and from east to west. The population 
may be taken as about five millions. 
Rome was of much less extent; but it 
does not follow that its inhabitants were 
fewer. The circumference of the city 
was only about twenty miles, and its 
diameter seven miles; but its limits were 
fixed by the fourteen quarters marked out 
by Augustus, and afterward enclosed 
within the walls of Aurelian. Suburbs 
analogous to Hendon or to Croydon were 
not reckoned in the population of Rome. 
A curious proof of this is to be found in 
the fact that in the census of Rome only 
large houses or palaces, and houses let out 
in flats, domus and insule, are mentioned. 
The villas, which are frequently mentioned 
by Juvenal and other writers, appear -to 
have been entirely beyond the boundary. 
Even within this limited area the popula- 
tion, it is probable, was as large as that 
of greatest London. The streets of Rome 
were very narrow. Over nearly all Lon- 
don the houses vary from two to four 
stories in height ; those of Rome varied 
from five to seven stories). And Rome 
was much more completely built over than 
is modern London. There were, indeed, 
few vacant spaces ; not one of them could 
compare with Hyde Park, Kensington 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, Greenwich Com- 
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mon, Hampstead Heath, and other public 
recreation grounds which are all included 
in London, 

Gibbon—who was, in every case of 
large figures, extremely sceptical,—calcu- 
lates that the city of Rome contained at 
the most about a million and three quar- 
ters of inhabitants. Lipsius, in his De 
Magnitudine Romana, reckons at Jeast 
five millions ; but Gibbon puts this aside 
with the remark that ‘the book, though 
ingenious, betrays signs of a heated im- 
agination.’’ It is singular that both writ- 
ers rely for their conclusions on the same 
figures, and differ in their interpretation. 
It is distinctly recorded that in the fourth 
century, in the reign of Theodosius, there 
were enumerated 1,730 domus, or great 
houses, and 46,602 insula, or large build- 
ings, let out in flats or single rooms, and 
corresponding very clusely with our model 
lodging-houses, But how many people 
did each of those buildings contain ? 
Lipsius reckons an average of a hundred. 
Gibbon reckons an average of twenty five. 
The only reason given for Gibbon’s esti- 
mate is that in his time the houses in 
Paris were mostly let out in flats, and 
contained only twenty-five people in each 
house. Thus the question is narrowed. 
Did the palaces on the one hand, and the 
insule or lodging-houses on the other, 
contain an average of twenty-five people 
or one hundred? The larger number is 
more probable, and therefore the estimate 
of a population of five millions is the 
more acceptable. As to the domus, or 
palace, we must recollect that it contained 
not only the master and his family, but 
many slaves, 

The slaves included (besides domestic 
servants) librarians, doctors, hairdressers, 
painters, carpenters, architects, and so 
forth. ‘‘ Almost every profession,’’ Gib- 
bon says, ‘‘ either liberal or mechanical, 
might be found in the house of an opu- 
Jent senator.’’* Pedanius Secundus, 
Prefect of the City, whose office corre- 
sponded with that of the Lord Mayor of 
London, was murdered in his own house 
in the reign of Nero, a.p. 61, and the 
murderer was not identified. It was 
thereupon proposed that all the slaves in 
the house should be crucified ; and, after 
a long debate in the Senate, which is fully 
reported by Tacitus,+ the proposal was 
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adopted. It was then found that the 
slaves in this one house numbered four 
hundred. Again, we are told that when 
a great man went to make a call, he would, 
although his journey might not be more 
than a few hundred yards, have a retinue 
of at least fifty slaves, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, quoted by both Lipsius and Gib- 
bon, gives a long description of the prog- 
ress of a wealthy citizen from Rome to his 
country residence, a description which 
clearly suggests a housebold of four or 
five hundred slaves. It is certain that 
when it was proposed that the slaves 
should wear a distinctive dress the pro- 
posal was rejected. Seneca asked the 
Senate to consider ‘‘ quantum peticuli im- 
mineret si servi nostri nos numerare coe- 
pissent.”’ Tiberius in the year a.p. 21 
condemned the number and variety of 
slaves, ‘‘familiarum numerum et na- 
tiones.”” * In short, the evidence proving 
that there were very many slaves in the 
palaces of Rome is overwhelming, and ap- 
pear to justify the estimate of at the least 
a hundred people in every domus. 

Then as to the 46,602 insula. Did 
they contain twenty-five people each (as 
Gibbon conjectures), or more than 100 ? 
There are many reasons for thinking that 
here Lipsius is nearer to the truth than 
Gibbon. These lodging-houses contained 
many flats ; for we know that laws were 
passed by Augustus, Tiberius, and Nero, 
with the object of limiting the height to 
seventy feet from the ground—edicts 
which are said to have been constantly 
disobeyed. On the authority of Leine- 
ceus, Gibbon says that the annual rent of 
the several flats ‘* coenacula’’ was about 
£360 ayear. It may be taken for granted 
that in most cases each flat was occupied 
by several families, or that in any cases 
where a whole flat at such a rent was oc- 
cupied by a single family there was a con- 
siderable company of slaves. Thus, the 
estimate of 100 persons in each insula 
seems not excessive. 

The ground floor of the insula was 
often occupied by shops; the next two 
or three floors either by several families 
on each, or by single families wealthy 
enough to own a staff of slaves. The 
upper stories were let in smaller compart- 
ments, and often in single rooms. Juve- 
nal + says that aman could purchase in the 
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country, and within twenty miles of 
Rome, the freehold of a good house and a 
small garden for the same sum as was re- 
quired for the yearly rent of a dark cham- 
ber in the attics (sub tegulis) in Rome ; 
from which we may conclude that a single 
room, at the top of a house, would let 
for something like £20 a year. It seems 
safe, therefore, to conclude that each of 
the five or six flats of an insula contained 
twenty people, and that the 46,602 insule 
would hold a population of nearly five 
millions. As there were 1,780 palaces, 
we may be sure that the total population 
of the city was, as Lipsius and others have 
calculated, more than five millions, It 
may be said that the number of honses, 
of both kinds, in the reign of Theodosius 
is no guide to the number in the reigns of 
Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, and Antoninus. 
If that be true, the argument is still good 
for the reign of Theodosius; but we 
might expect that the migration under 
Constantine in the fourth century would 
have reduced the population of Rome. 
The enormous growth of the population 
of Constantinople is ascribed by Gibbon 
mainly to the great emigration from Rome 
of opulent senators, officials, tradesmen, 
and slaves. If there was so vast an ex- 
odus in the reign of Constantine, it is 
probable that the population of five mill- 
ions in the reign of Theodosius was not 
greater than that under Tiberius or Ha- 
drian, or at least during the second cen- 
tury. 

It is difficult to compare the realized 
wealth and the annual income of Rome 
with that of London... We can only pick 
out isolated facts and indicate the conclu- 
sions which they seem to warrant. It 
may be well to begin with the private for- 
tunes of the Emperors, who for a long 
time rejected any kingly title and claimed 
to be only citizens clected to high office, 
as Principes Senatus, Tribuni Plebis, and 
Imperatores ; not as civil rulers, but only 
as commanding the armies of the State. 
Most of them began their reigns with large 
fortunes, They had, indeed, to provide 
from the various revenues for all the ex- 
penses of Government ; but the surplus of 
receipts over expenditure was constantly 
very large, and that surplus was as com- 
pletely under their contro! as if it had 
been private property. Neither senate 
nor people had any voice in the matter. 
Before the Empire was fully established, 
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Augustus says, ‘‘ In the consulship of M. 
Lepidus and L. Arruntius I paid 100,700,- 
000 sesterces (about £900,000), in the 
name of Tiberius Cesar and myself, into 
the military treasury for the fund designed 
to pay bounties and pensions to soldiers 
who had served twenty or more cam- 
paigns.” * This fund was afterward kept 
up by taxes. 

Again, Augustus, by his will left, after 
legacies to his relations and friends, + more 
than £350,000 to be divided viritim 
among the people of Rome, £83,000 for 
the ten thousand Preetorians, £15,000 for 
the city militia, and £4 3s, 4d. each to 
the legionary soldiers. Those legacies 
would require nearly two millions sterling. 
Nero spent in presents alone more than 
eighteen millions sterling during his reign 
of fourteen years.¢ Vitellius is said to 
have squandered seven millions and a half 
sterling in his reign of less than a year. § 

These are, of course, examples of the 
wealth of Emperois, but of Emperors in 
their private capacity, ou which no public 
claim could be made. We shall, how- 
ever, arrive at a similar conclusion as to 
the wealth of Rome from other consider- 
ations, Seneca, a man of vile character, 
yet of almost saintly reputation (so differ- 
ent was his life from his writings), was 
worth at least two millions and a half 
sterling. || Yet Nero said to him: ‘* You 
know that there are very many men in 
this city, and these by no means your 
equals in accomp'ishments, who possess 
still more. As to the freedmen, who are 
wealthier than the richest citizens, I am 
ashamed to speak.’’ | Much of Seneca’s 
wealth came frum the lavish gifts of 
Nero; but he derived a great revenue 
from the extortionate interest which he 
charged for loans in the provinces. In 
fact, a rebellion was caused in Britain by 
Seneca’s usuries. 

Claudius Felix was a freedman. Yet 
he was the Governor of Judxa who judged 
St. Paul. His brother Pallas also was a 
freedman of Claudius, Ile is said by 
Tacitus to have possessed two millions and 
a half sterling. A present of £130,000** 
was voted by the Senate.+t Yet he had 
formerly been a slave of Antonia, the 
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mother of Claudius. It is to him that 
Juvenal refers when he says that, if con- 
tent with a modest competence, ‘‘ Ego 
possideo plus Pallante et Licinio.’’ Nar- 
cissus, another freedman of Claudius, is 
said to have been worth more than three 
wnillions and a quarter sterling. Lucius 
Cornelius Balbus, a native of Spain, a 
Roman citizen and senator, and a friend 
of Tacitus, was considered to be worth 
two millions and a half sterling. Dio 
says that he left by his will about 16s, 
8d. to every man in Rome: ‘‘ Populo 
Romano vicitim legavit denarios viginti 
quinque.’’ This alone would require 
about £800,000. 

P. Licinius Crassus Dives, whose name 
is coupled by Juvenal with that of the 
freedman Pallas as a memorial of wealth, 
said that he would consider no man rich 
who was unable to equip an army and 
keep it in the field. Yet he is credited 
with only two millions sterling. This 
sum, however, is probably much below 
the truth, for he had among his slaves five 
hundred architects and builders. It seems 
probable that, like many rich Romans, 
whether senators or freedmen, he invested 
large sums in building and in buying 
house property. 

As another proof of wealth Lipsius 
quotes from Pliny some instances of the 
price paid for slaves. Thus, Daphnis, 
who seems to have been a great linguist, 
was sold for 370,000 sesterces, about 
£3,500, ‘* grande pretium in uno fluxo et 
mortali homine, et quem solus Grammatici 
titulus commendebat.’’ * Suetonius says 
that Laelius Preeconensis was sold for 
about £1,760. Seneca says that Calvisius 
had many slaves employed as readers, and 
that each of them had been bought for 
‘* centum millibus’’ nearly £840.+ 

Let us take some other illustrations at 
random. When L. Calpurnius Piso was 
appointed Governor of Macedonia for one 
year, he drew for his outfit from the pub- 
lic treasury 18,000,000 sesterces or £150,- 
000.{ Ile did not want the money for 
that purpose : everything required by a 
pro consul was supplied to him by the 
province. Piso simply took the money 
for himself, and lent it out in Rome at 
high interest. C. Verres was charged by 
Cicero with having robbed Sicily of £350,- 

* Pliny, Hist. Nat., Book VIII, 
+ Lipsius de Mag. Rom. Book IV. 
t Cic. in Pisonem, 35. 
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000 in three years, besides many valuable 
works of art. He puactically admitted 
his guilt by retiring from Rome without 
attempting any defence. Cicero, when 
governor of the poor province of Cilicia, 
found himself the richer, in one year, by 
£20,000 ; and he was, perhaps, the only 
pro-consul who ever handed over his sur- 
plus to the State. There can be no doubt 
that Cicero and the younger Pliny re- 
ceived large sums from their clients while 
those clients were still living. Ba!bus is 
not likely to have secured the argument 
‘* pro Balbo” fora mere trifle ; and the 
gratitude of Sicily, for the prosecution of 
Verres, undoubtedly took a very substan- 
tial form. Apart from all such honoraria, 
it is recorded that both Cicero and the 
younger Pliny received legacies from cli- 
ents to the amount of £170,000. Gibbon 
tells us* on the authority of Olympiodorus, 
that several of the richest senators had an 
income of £160,000 a year—without 
computing the stated provision of corn 
and wine, which, if sold, would have 
realized another £50,000. Gibbon con- 
tinues: *‘ An income of 1,000 or 1,500 
pounds of gold (£40,000 to £60,000) 
might be considered as no more than ade- 
quate to the dignity of the senatorian 
rank, But the wealth of such men as 
Pompey, Julius Cesar, Lepidus, Lucullus, 
Miecenas, and other magnates, must have 
been much greater than that of an ordinary 
senator. 

The wealth and luxury of the rich is 
almost incredible, The carruce (coaches) 
of the Romans were often of solid silver, 
curiously carved and engraved ; while the 
trappings of the horses were embossed 
with silver and gold.¢ Pliny says that 
many Romans had more silver plate on 
their side-boards than Scipio Africanus 
brought from Carthage. According to 
Pliny’s own estimate, that wou'd be about 
£14,000 ;f and this we should probably 
adopt, although Livy says that Scipio 
brought back £300,000. Juvenal tells a 
well-known story of the mullet which 
weighed eight pounds and was sold for 
nearly £50.§ Several of the pretors in 
the reign of Ilonorius are said to have 
spent on public games alone £50,000, 
£90,000, £180,000. If we suppose the 
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sinallest sam to be correct, it is more than 
any Lord Mayor of London would like 
to spend. 

So much for the Senators, who may be 
compared with the nobles of England. 
The Equites, also, who occupied the same 
kind of position as our knights and 
squires, were a very wealthy class, From 
this class Governors of Provinces were 
sometimes chosen. Pontius Pilate was a 
notable example. Others were Commis- 
sioners of Revenue in the Imperial, and 
sometimes in the senatorial, provinces, 
But the great bulk of the Equites were 
engaged in farming the taxes. Some- 
times a single knight would farm the taxes 
of a small province; but as a rule the 
work was undertaken by Societates (Com- 
panies). The taxes were farmed for five 
years, and the terms were fixed by auc- 
tion. Security for the due payment of 
the amount offered at the auction had to 
be provided, The Equites thus employed 
were called publicani (the publicans of the 
New Testament) ; and, as the story of 
Zaccheeus and other publicans prove, they 
often extorted more than was legally due, 
and became extremely rich. When har- 
vests and trade were good they made very 
large profits ; and, in all cases, they were 
able to escape loss by illegal extortions, 
“If 1 have wronged any man I restore 
fourfold,’’? Zacchzeus said ; but very few 
of the pubdlicani reached this altitude of 
equitable dealing. However, I am only 
concerned now to show that the Equites 
as a class must have been very rich. 
They had to give security for, and pro- 
vide the punctual payment of, about fifty 
millions sterling a year. 

It is a common saying—even “Gibbon 
repeats it—that there was no middle-class 
in Rome—only a luxurious aristocracy, 
and a clamoring crowd of plebeians. Such 
a generalization must be wide of the 
mark, It is impossible that the necessi- 
ties and luxuries required by so great and 
wealthy a community could have been 
provided for without a large middle-class 
of bankers, money-lenders, manufacturers, 
and shopkeepers. Many of the bankers 
and money-lenders were Equites; but 
many more were private citizens and 
freedmen. The probable number of this 
last class has scarcely been fairly consid- 
ered ; but it must have been very great, 
and in most cases the freedman had to 
earn a large part of his living by com- 
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merce or by industry. The amount of 
money invested abroad by the negotiatores 
was so great that the war with Mithridates 
seriously affected public credit in Rome.* 
Cicero says that in Gaul not a single pay- 
ment passed from hand to hand without 
the intervention of a negotiator. Three 
hundred of them were formed into a coun- 
cil or society by Cato, at Thapsus in 
Africa.t These men had to pay to Cesar 
a fine of nearly £17,000 for supporting 
the cause of Pompey, while the bankers 
at Adrumetum were fined £42,000 for the 
same reason. { 

Banking has always been considered an 
occupation more honorable than mere 
trade. But trade also must have been 
considerable. It was chiefly carried on 
by freedmen. It will be sufficient to give 
a single example. The trade in silks and 
pearls passing through Alexandria is said 
to have amounted to £1,300,000 a year. 
£560,000 was obtained from silks, which 
were sold at their weight in gold (about 
£40 a pound).§ Amber was imported 
from the Baltic, and diamonds from Ben- 
gal. Of other trades, such as wool and 
iron, we have few particulars. But it is 
quite clear that there must have been a 
class of wealthy merchants to carry on the 
trade of importsto Rome. A fleet of 120 
vessels brought goods from Arabia, the 
Red Sea, and Ceylon. 

Of mere shopkeepers there are naturally 
very few notices in the histories written 
by Romans. It was beneath the dignity 
of Latin historians to make any mention 
of traders. It was beneath the dignity of 
a Roman citizen to keep a manufactory or 
a shop. Cicero says, ‘* Nec enim quic- 
quam ingenuum potest habere officina.’’ || 
But shops and manufactories were kept 
—mostly by freedmen or Syrians or 
Greeks—and we have many particulars of 
every kind of trade, although little men- 
tion of the traders. One barber is men- 
tioned twice by Juvenal.— 


“ Patricios omnes opibus quum provveet unus 
Quo tondente gravis juveni mihi barba son- 
abat 
Difficile est saliram non scribere,’’ { 


He is mentioned again as the owner of 
innumerable _ villas. So, too, Juvenal 
twice refers to Crispinus, a household 


+ Cic., pro FonteioI, 
§ Gibbon, cap. IT. 
q Juv., Sa’, I. 24, 


* Arnold, p. 81, 
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slave brought from Egypt, then a freed- 
man and a shoemaker, then a favorite with 
the Emperor ; an exemplar of every vice, 
and the most fastidions epicure in Rome. 
He greatly increased his wealth by the 
purchase or the building of villas and by 
buying Jand in the city. Both men must 
have made money by trade before they 
could speculate in lands and houses. 

Demetrius and other silversmiths in 
Ephesus may be taken as examples of 
wealthy traders. In short, there was, of 
necessity, both in Rome and in the prov- 
inces, a large and often wealthy middle 
class. It makes a good antithesis to say 
that all was luxurious splendor or squalid 
poverty ; but it is very far from being 
true. The common people, who are sup- 
posed to have been so miserably poor, de- 
serve the epithet used by Gibbon. They 
were ‘‘ lazy plebeians.’? Poor in hard 
cash they probably were ; but that was 
because they would not work. And they 
would not work regularly, because that 
was thought to be the duty of slaves, and 
because, without work, they had so many 
of the blessings of life provided for them. 
Bread was given daily to 200,000 citizens, 
at the rate of a three-pound loaf for each. 
Formerly it had been given in corn, at the 
rate of tive modii (pecks) a month ; but, 
as the people did not like the labor of 
grinding and baking, it was afterward 
supplied in loaves from public baking 
ovens. Under the later Empire bacon 
was distributed to the poor for five months 
in every year.* In this way about 32,000 
hundred-weights were given away every 
year. Wine was sold on very easy terms, 
The commodities not given away were 
very cheap.+ Wine was sixteen pence a 
gailon ; bacon a little more than three 
half-pence a pound ; and oil three half- 
pence a gallon. But the oil required for 
lighting and for the bath was given away ; 
Africa alone was compelled to contribute, 
as part of its taxation, more than 300,000 
gallons every year. 

Besides all this, every Roman had the use 
of the public baths on payment of about 
half a farthing. These were not such 
structures as we cali public baths, but su- 
perb buildings, lined with Egyptian gran- 
ite and Nubian marble. Warm water was 
poured into the capacious basins through 
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wide mouths of bright and massive silver. 
The most magnificent Baths were those of 
Caracalla, which had seats of marble four 
more than 1,600 people ; and those of 
Diocletian, which had seats for 3,000 peo- 
ple. For the further delectation of the 
people there were theatres and amphithe- 
atres. Gibbon says that there were some- 
times 400,000 spectators at the amphithe- 
atres alone.* The colosseum could easily 
seat 100,000. There were others, The 
earliest was built by Curio, and was of 
wood. The first amphitheatre of stone 
was that built in the Campus Martius by 
Statilius Taurus. Another was built by 
Julius Cesar, and another by Nero.t 
There were three principal theatres,— 
ealled after Pompeius Magnus, Cornelius 
Balbus, and Marcellus,—the last built by 
Augustus in honor of bis favorite nephew. 
Many thousands of gladiators were em- 
ployed at the amph:theatres: so many 
that at one time they rebelled, and earried 
on a serious war against the Republic. 
Three thousand dancers and as many sing- 
ers daily amused the public. If there 
were seats at places of amusement for 
500,000 people at once, Gibbon’s estimate 
of the total population as 1,750,000 is ab- 
surd. 

Such, then, was the condition of the 
Roman pvor. Food and wine and oil, 
baths, theatres, and amphitheatres, were 
provided either free or at extremely low 
charges. There was no Union Work- 
house, no labor test. Newspapers were 
circulated regularly—not only in Rome, 
but—in all the camps and the provinces 
‘per provincias et per exercitus.’’§ It 
may safely be inferred that both in popu- 
lation aed in wealth the city of Rome un- 
der the Empire was fully equal to modem 
London ; while in the magnificence and 
beauty of its public buildings, in the splen- 
dor of its gratuitous entertainments, and in 
the profusion of its liberality toward the 
poor, it was much superior. 

It may, pethaps, be objected to these 
conclusions that they affect the capital 
cities only, and that, after Rome, ltaly 
had no cities or towns to compare with 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham. But even this would not be the ex- 





* Gibbon, IV. cap. 31. 

+ Ramsay, Rom. Antiquities, p. 357. 

¢ Ibid., p. 48. 

§ See the speech of Capito Cossutianus 
against Thrasca.—Tac., Ann., XIV. 32, 
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act truth. There were very large and 
opulent cities in Italy besides Rome—cities 
such as Venice, Milan, Naples, Tarentum, 
Pompeii, Baiae. In fact, Italy, when the 
last recorded census was taken, contained 
about 7,000,000 citizens—all adult males. 
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Adding the wives and children, we have a 
population of 30,000,000. Adding the 
liberti, the libertini, the foreign residents, 
and the slaves, we have a total population 
of more than 60,000,000.—-National Re- 
view. 
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BY A. E, WILLSON. 


Ar the museums of the chief Swiss 
towns there are usually to be seen relics 
of the lake-dwelling epoch, for scientific 
research has been rewarded by the detec- 
tion of these remains in most of the larger, 
and several of the smaller, lakes of Swit- 
zetland, But the principal discoveries 
appear to have been made in the vicinity 
of Zurich, and it is at a museum in that 
prosperous town where we have by far 
the completest collection of these emi- 
nently attractive antiquities. There we 
see before us the weapons, the tools, the 
household utensils, the clothing, and even 
the food, of a prehistoric race. The 
domestic character of these objects, per- 
haps, causes the Swiss lake-dwellers to as- 
sume a distinct individuality in our mind’s 
eye, so that they seem less intangible 
than some equally shadowy, though more 
gifted races, as, for instance, the builders 
of Baalbec’s colossal edifices, 

However, before referring to the con- 
tents of the Zurich Museum, it may be 
well to briefly state the incident, probably 
familiar to many readers, which revealed 
that a race had inhabited Switzerland of 
whom tradition and history are both en- 
tirely silent. 

In the winter the Swiss lakes, unfed, as 
in spring and summer, by the melting 
snows,*of necessity fall to a lower level ; 
and during the winter of 1853-4 the Lake 
of Zurich sank lower than usual, The 
thrifty Swiss mind here saw an oppor- 
tunity for increasing the area of cultivable 
land. To effect this purpose, the people 
of Meilen, a village on the northern shores 
of the lake, dredged mud from the shal- 
lower portions of the water to place upon 
the ground that they wished to reclaim. 
Tn their operations the dredgers found sev- 
eral wooden piles, and various objects, 
which a resident at Meilen fortunately 
recognized as being the work of mankind, 


The event, as the result of this conclusion, 
was brought under the notice of Dr, Kel- 
ler, a distinguished Swiss archeologist. 
Dr. Keller exhaustively studied the sub- 
ject, and hence our knowledge of his ab- 
original countrymen. 

It is commonly known that scientists 
have named the ages of pre-historic man 
from the matcrials—stone, bronze, and 
iron—from which he successively manu- 
factured his weapons and tools. It is also 
well known that the Stone Age has been 
subdivided into the Palzolithic (Old Stone 
Age) and the Neolithic (New Stone Age) ; 
and that the principal implements, called 
celts, from the Latin word ce/tis (a chisel), 
consisted of roughly-chipped flints, in the 
eailier epoch ; and in the later period, of 
rubbed, or ground, or polished stones, 

After the discoveries at Meilen, it be- 
came customary to explore the Swiss lakes 
in quest of relics. It was then found that 
some of the Jakes contained implements 
of wood, bone, horn, and stone only ; 
while in other Jakes these implements were 
commingled with articles fabricated from 
bronze ; and, again, several villages appear 
to have belonged exclusively to the Bronze 
Age. The presence, however, here and 
there, of iron instruments among the 
bronze, implies that a few of the lake- 
dwellings may have lingered on into the 
first division of the Iron Age. The newer 
settlements are said to have been located 
in western and central Switzerland, and 
those of the earliest times in the more 
eastern lakes. 

As we should expect, in the Zurich 
Museum there is a vast varicty of flint and 
bronze knives, airow-heads and _ spear- 
heads, and stone celts, which have doubt- 
less been used in war, the chase, or do- 
mestic life, as axes, hatchets, and hammers. 
These objects are of differing degrees of 
merit, with regard to design and work- 
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manship, and many of them evidence hav- 
ing been subjected to considerable wear 
and tear. Some of the lake dwellers, we 
find, were acquainted with the adhesive 
properties of Val de Travers cement, and 
by its aid they fixed their celts into stag’s 
horn or wooden hafts. The celt, in other 
instances, has been perforated with a 
round hole, in which a handle has been 
inserted. Ovcasionally the worker seems 
to have been troubled through the handle 
turning in the circular aperture, and he 
has remedied the defect by ingeniously 
drilling two adjoining holes, thus making 
an oval opening. How were these per- 
forations made, we ask ourselves, while 
the artificers were ignorant of the use of 
metals? The problem is satisfactorily 
solved at the Zurich Museum. It has been 
proved that a pointed stick, worked with 
sand, will bore a hole through stone ; and 
a bow-drilling machine at the museum 
demonstrates the fact for us. This ima- 
chine is of a kind which it is thought pos- 
sible the lake-dwellers may have employed 
in their boring operations. Portions of 
stone, also, are to be seen in the museum 
that were found partly sawn asunder ; and 
a like stone is shown in which a groove has 
recently been produced by the agency of 
sand and a sharpened piece of wood. 

Flax was grown by the lake-dwellers, 
and from it they manufactured such arti- 
cles as nets (with a small mesh for fishing, 
and a iarger mesh for snaring birds) ; 
and a platted or woven cloth, evidently 
used for apparel. Coarse and canvas-like 
in texture, this material looks singularly 
unlovely, yet it may have been worn with 
the grace of an Empress Josephine by the 
belles of the aquatic villages, Some frag- 
ments of rope are believed to be made 
from the fibrous bark of a tree, warranting 
the opinion that this substance was util- 
ized at times in the stead of flax. The 
skins of animals, it is presumed, supplied 
clothing in the colder seasons ; their sinews 
would furnish thread wherewith to sew 
the garments ; and we look upon the bone 
needles which were held in fingers that so 
long ago became dust. 

Severely practical as the people of this 
epoch must have been, they were not in- 
different to personal adornment. Hair- 
pins, necklaces, etc., are collected at the 
Zurich Museum ; and it certainly did seem 
that there is indeed nothing new under the 
sun when one noticed a fibula, or brooch, 
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closely resembling the well-known safety- 
pin ; and also a button precisely similar 
to the common stud of ourownday. One 
object, it is thought, judging from its 
form, may have been an amulet, endowed, 
in its owner’s imagination, with mystic 
influences. Another object, that appeared 
to be a bracelet, is considered to be a 
purse for ring-money. It was like the 
wrist ornaments, termed bangles, which 
have no clasp, the ends being simply over- 
lapped and easily displaced. But the 
pecuniary nature of this article seems a 
questionable hypothesis ; although, as we 
shall presently see, it may be confidently 
inferred that the lake-dwellers were en- 
gaged in important business transactions, 
implying the use of some recognized me- 
dium of exchange. Possibly the exhibit 
most possessing the ‘‘ touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin’’ is a hollow 
clay ball enclosing small pebbles, supposed 
to be a rattle made for a little lad or lass 
who lived in one of these watery Swiss 
homes. 

We are prepared to find that the me- 
morials of artistic culture belonging to the 
newer Stone Age will compare favorably 
with those belonging to the older age. 
However, such is not the case. On 
the contrary, in this respect the later 
period manifests a distinct decadence, its 
art being of the absolutely rudimentary 
type, because it is decorative and not rep- 
resentative. In our own and foreign mu- 
seums there are to be seen, either the 
originals or fac-similes of, incised drawings 
and sculptured images of animals—tbe 
work of Palolithic man, and evincing 
marked potential capabilities. But no 
like discovery appears to lead to the con- 
clusion that Neolithic man, of any coun- 
try, was endowed with artistic faculties at 
all approaching in power his predecessors’ 
accomplishments. Human and animal 
figures, or forms symbolizing abstract 
ideas, are completely absent upon the 
rough unglazed pottery manufactured by 
the Swiss lake-dwellers. The best speci- 
mens are ornamented solely with conven- 
tionalized arrangements of dots, and 
straight, inclined, and curved lines. Yet 
a few of the designs are noticeably excel- 
lent, showing but sufficient irregularity to 
please the eye that detests the exasperat- 
ing exactitude of machine workmanship. 

Plentifully scattered through the relic- 
beds of Switzerland's lakes are fragmen- 
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tary remnants of its ancient people’s food. 
We learn that they were not cannibals, 
for, amid a profusion of animal bones, 
very few of the human species have been 
detected. The deposits of the earliest 
settlements prove that the inhabitants were 
ardent hunters, and then largely fed on 
the spoils of the chase. But in after ages, 
when farming occupations were followed 
to a greater extent, the flesh of tamed ani- 
mals was chiefly eaten. The bones have 
mostly been split open, doubtless for the 
purpose of extracting the marrow. 

Among the animals domesticated by the 
lake-dwellers were the ox, the sheep, and 
the goat. Their stalls, like their masters’ 
dwellings, were upon the water; and 
quantities of the litter provided for them 
have been found in the mud of the lakes. 
Moss, which has also been largely discov- 
ered, is thought to have formed the sleep- 
ing couches of the household. Numerous 
wild fruits, such as apples, pears, plums, 
raspberries, blackberries, and nuts, were 
included in the vegetable diet of these 
Swiss aborigines; and the detection of 
apple parings testifies to a certain nicety 
in their cuisine. They cultivated the 


common cereals, wheat, and barley ; and 


flat round cakes have been disinterred, and 
also several stones between which the grain 
was ground. 

A number of the relics, without doubt, 
were dropped into the lake accidentally, 
or were unwillingly thrown away with ref- 
use into aquatic dustbins; but large 
masses of charred wood, mingled with the 
débris, tell us that we owe their presence 
principally to the fact that, again and 
again, the villages must have perished by 
fire. Their unconsumed contents, ‘as a 
consequence, fell into the waters, Car- 
bonization has tended to arrest the decom- 
position of many of the memorials. Peat, 
also, has highly preservative qualities, and 
peat-mosses have filled some of the lakes 
on which dwellings were erected. 

With uncivilized tribes the production 
of fire is noeasy matter. The lake-dwell- 
ers probably generated it, at different 
periods, in each of the ways known to 
savage races, viz., by striking together 
flint and iron pyrites, or by the friction 
of wood, either moved by the hands or 
by some simple mechanical contrivance 
resembling a bow-drilling machine. A 
supposition exists that fire was always kept 
burning in these water-encompassed 
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abodes, and thus conflagrations may have 
originated. But, not improbably, the fiery 
missiles of foes occasioned the disasters, 
There can be little question that the im- 
mense labor of lake pile-driving and hut- 
building was undertaken in the hopes of 
ensuring safety from the ravages of wild 
animals and predatory enemies. In all 
likelihood there were roving races with 
nothing to lose in attacking their provi- 
dent fellow-creatures, and all to gain by 
wresting from them some of their posses- 
s$10Ns. 

Mankind, it is true, cannot surpass in 
beauty and utility the domiciles that are 
built by many animals. Therefore his 
abandonment of trees and caves for con- 
structed dwellings does not evince such a 
vast stride in the progress of civilization 
as does the manufacture of the rudest im- 
plement—an achievement which is one of 
the abysmal unbridged gulfs separating 
the human from the brute creation. Yet 
much skill, as well as strenuous labor, was 
required to erect the lake dwellings, and 
their builders’ attainments, with the 
meagre assistance yielded by their inade- 
quate tools, is indeed remarkable. The 
trees they felled must occasionally have 
been of huge dimensions, for a canoe, 
found in the Lake of Bienne, hollowed 
out of a single trunk, was fifty feet long 
and three and a half wide. Several of 
the piles also seemed to have measured 
half this length, it being computed that 
they were driven five or six feet into the 
beds of the lakes, were at times in fifteen 
feet of water, and projected from four to 
six feet above the surface. There are 
traces showing that fire was employed in 
sharpening the lower ends of the piles, 
and in felling trees. To strengthen the 
foundations now and then, heaps of stones 
were placed around the piles. The above- 
mentioned canoe was laden with these 
supports, and had apparently capsized 
through being overweighted. Platforms 
of cross timbers and logs were fixed upon 
the heads of the piles, and the interstices 
were filled by overspreading layers of mud 
covered with small pebbles. Portions of 
burnt clay are surmised to prove by their 
rounded conformation that a few of the 
huts were circular; as a rule, however, 
they were rectangular, and differed in size 
in the various localities, averaging about 
twenty to twenty-seven feet long, and 
twelve to twenty-two feet broad. The 
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walls were built of poles and hurdle-work, 
wattled and coated with clay, and the 
roofs were thickly thatched. At least 
some of the habitations were furnished 
with a wooden docr, a specimen of which, 
in an astonishing state of preservation, is 
to be seen in the Zurich Museum. These 
doors in all probability were attached to 
their frame-work by means of cords or 
leather thongs ; holes near the centre of 
the opposite side indicate the presence of 
a bolt, or a fastening of another descrip- 
tion. The antlers of deer and the forked 
branches of trees are conjectured to have 
been inserted in the wicker-work of the 
walls, and used for the disposal of gar- 
ments and tovls. It has been stated that 
seemingly a crescent-shaped ornament was 
affixed above the entrances to the houses, 
Should this supposition be correct, it may 
imply that the Swiss lake-dwellers held a 
form of religious belief in which the moon 
was worshipped as their chief divinity. 

The platforms upon which the groups 
of dwellings were erected are belicved to 
have been sometimes entirely isolated, and 
accessible only by boat or raft ; and some- 
times connected with the shore by a nar- 
row fagot causeway, supported on piles. 
Obviously this fragile structure, as in the 
case of a medixval drawbridge, could 
speedily be rendered impracticable as a 
means of transit. When the advent of 
bronze tools afforded increased facilities 
for working in timber, the settlements 
were more distant from land, and were, 
in some instances, as far as two thousand 
yards from the shore ; usually, however, 
they were much nearer. 

There was a model of a lake-dwelling 
village in the Zurich Museum at the time 
of my first visit, six years ago. It was, 
I believe, a faithful illustration, upon a 
very diminutive scale, of Dr. Keller’s de- 
scriptions ; and, to the mind not over- 
burdened with imagination, it presented 
an intelligible idea of these strange home- 
st.ads. But possibly it was considered 
tco toy-like for its position, for it has 
since been removed to a shop window in 
the handsome new Bahnhofstrasse, 

Philologists tell us that the word ‘* sav- 
age’’ means one who lives in woods. 
Consequently this term cannot justly be 
applied to the primitive Swiss, who skil- 
fully constructed their dwellings; and 
who, though probably rude, uncouth, and 
but semi-civilized in not a few respects, 
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were undoubtedly immeasurably superior 
to the barbarian who takes no thought for 
the future, and leads a precarious life, 
feasting or starving according to the suc- 
cess or failure of his hunting expeditions. 
The social order that must have been 
dominant in the populous lake-villages 
can only be explained by the existence of 
a code of laws or of customs which every 
individual was expected to obey. We 
have seen that in these communities the 
nomadic habits of primeval man had given 
place to tribal and family life, and the 
settled routine necessitated by agricultural 
pursuits ; also, as before hinted, there are 
proofs that these people were essentially a 
trading and commercial race. With well- 
nigh perfect certainty we may assume that 
factories, where many craftsmen worked, 
were not unknown ; for at a spot near the 
smal! Lake of Mooseedorf, in the neigh- 
borhood of Berne, the flint chippings are 
stated to be unusually numerous, which 
leads to the inference that this was the 
site of an important implement manufac- 
tory. The presence of warehouses or 
shops is likewise indicated by the discovery 
of large stores of different kinds of grain, 
and of flax, in hanks and skeins, and 
woven or platted into articles of domestic 
or mechanical use. It is concluded that 
the lake-dwellers traded with tribes from 
other countries, because amber, which is 
believed to have come from the Baltic, 
has been discovered in the lakes, and also 
celts made of jade, a stone that is said not 
to occur in Switzerland or adjoining locali- 
ties. The copper and tin, too, it may be 
presumed, were procured from foreign 
soil. These metals, however, need have 
been brought from no great distance, being 
native to Austria. Travellers who have 
visited the Tyrol are not likely to forget 
how portions of that beautiful region are 
defaced by copper-mining operations. 

A considerable advance in civilization is 
implied when a race becomes acquainted 
with the use of metals. Especially must 
this be so when an alloy like bronze is 
produced by the knowledge of blending 
tin and copper in due proportions. Ap- 
parently it is uncertain whether the Stone 
and Bronze Ages in Switzerland were con- 
tinuous, or whether they were separated 
by a line of demarcation. Circumstancea, 
however, seem to attest that the Neolithic 
gradually merged into the Bronze Age. 
The metal tools, for instance, are often 
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mere repetitions in form of the earlier 
stone tools, and, as previously stated, im- 
plements of both materials are found in- 
termingled, The lake-dwellers, as a mat- 
ter of course, may themselves have discov- 
ered the art of working in metals, or a 
friendly tribe may have peaceably impart- 
ed the acquirement, or a conquering race 
in the Bronze Epoch may have appropri- 
ated the island-homes of their vanquished 
opponents, And anyway, a section of 
the lake-dwelling community would prob- 
ably continue to patronize stone iimple- 
ments after the introduction of metal, 
there being always the temperaments that 
cling to the past, as well as those that are 
eager to forego the old for the new, and 
cut themselves adrift from all which their 
fathers held dear. 

In these days few are unacquainted with 
the facts that there are tribes now in the 
Stone Age, and that the usage of living 
in huts built above the water still prevails 
in various parts of the world, and has 
been customary among ancient races other 
than the primitive Swiss. As seems fit- 
ting, Herodotus, ‘‘ the father of history,”’ 
who was born 484 B.c., is said to have 


first mentioned lake-dwellings, when he 
described a Thracian tribe that inhabited 
such homes in the region now called Rou- 


melia. Remains of aquatic abodes have 
also been detected in England. Even in 
the River Thames, near London, piles, 
the supposed substructure of dwellings, 
have been discovered, with a number of 
flints, celts, and skulls of a_ prehistoric 
type. Lake-dweilings likewise have ex- 
isted in Scotland and Ireland. However, 
they were not raised upon piles, but upon 
artificial islands composed of a framework 
of beams and posts, and successive layers 
of small trees and sticks—a form of 
foundation extremely rare in Switzerland. 

Necessarily there is a great difficulty in 
determining with an approximation to ac- 
curacy the antiquity which may be ascribed 
to the Swiss lake-dwellers, Their origin 
and their passing away are alike lost in 
the mists of a vague far distance. We 
are entirely ignorant of their forefathers, 
and it is vain to question if they were a 
tribe of the phantasmal Aryans, who had 
wandered thus far from their home in 
Central Asia. There appears to be no 
reference by the ancient classical writers 
to natives of Helvetia who lived upon the 
water instead of upon the land, although 
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some authorities consider that the Swiss 
lake-dwellings had not ceased to exist at 
the commencement of the Christian era. 

Many facts, however, prove that the 
time which has elapsed since the first 
lake-villages were founded must be esti- 
mated not by hundreds but by thousands 
of years. .The works of art are frequently 
buried below a great thickness of mud ; 
and a more significant proof of an indefi- 
nite age is the circumstance that piles, 
which originally were above the water, 
are now many feet beneath peat. Cli- 
matic influences are known to affect the 
rate of increase in peat-moors, but under 
conditions of moderate degrees of temper- 
ature scientific observation has noted that 
their growth is exceedingly slow, It has 
been computed that ten to thirty fect of 
peat in Denmark (in which were found 
prchistoric works of art, and trees that 
had flourished in’a temperate climate) may 
have been sixteen thousand years or more, 
and must have been at least four thousand 
years, in forming. A higher antiquity 
than this, by several thousands of years, 
is attributed by a French scientist to the 
peat that we see piled up in stacks as we 
travel through the valley of the Somme 
in Picardy. Indeed, the growth of peat, 
states Sir C. Lyell, is so inappreciable, 
that men employed in cutting this sub- 
stance declare that no cavities which they 
have made or discovered have ever been 
in the slightest extent refilled during their 
lifetime. But this distinguished geologist 
also remarks that caution is needful in at- 
tempts to estimate the age of relics by the 
amount of overlaying peat, seeing that 
peat-bogs have burst and overflown, and 
deposited as much as fifteen feet of bog- 
earth upon adjacent districts, Still, Na- 
ture oftener works ‘‘ without haste and 
without rest’’ than by cataclysms. Thus 
we may venture to infer that, after allow- 
ing for a past somewhat milder climate, 
Switzerland peat-mosses have in all likeli- 
hood been very gradually formed. 

Then the Jake-dwelling epoch itself was 
far from transitory in duration. A date- 
less number of centuries is testified to by 
the piles of the earliest age being worn 
down to the surface of the mud, while 
those of a later period project above it. 
And not a few, but very many, genera- 
tions must have been occupied in building 
the villages, of which some 200 have al- 
teady been discovered. A single settle- 
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ment is believed often to have comprised 
300 huts, containing about 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. We read that the village of Wan- 
gen, on the Baden side of the Boden See, 
covered twenty-five acres, and rested upon 
40,000 piles ; and it is reckoned that no 
less than 190,000 piles supported the little 
town on Lake [faffikon, at Robenhausen, 
near Zurich. a 

And there is a proof which is perhaps 
the most conclusive of all in favor of the 
high antiquity of the Swiss lake-dwellers, 
viz., that indisputably they lived in a 
warmer climate than their present country- 
men experience. For, associated with 
their memorials are remains of the water- 
chestnut, which is now indigenous to lakes 
on the south side of the Alps only ; and 
the plants they cultivated show a connec- 
tion with those that flourish in the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean, It seems 
likely that this difference in climate was 
caused by Switzerland having been less 
elevated during the Stone and Bronze 
Ages than it is now. To some extent we 
are all acquainted with statements referring 
to the subsidence and elevation of land. 
The whole of Denmark, we are told, is 
being upheaved at the rate of two or three 
inches in acentury. And apparently men 
of science are agreed that a climatic 
change, through any reason, is almost 
invariably brought about by exceedingly 
slow processes. 

Nor is it only what we read of long-ago 
physiographical alterations in Switzerland, 
The tourist, with but limited scientific 
knowledge, can see for himself that this 
enchanting country has had a checkered 
career, in common with other and more 
prosaic regions of our planet. Pieces of 
shale that we procured near Chamounix 
bear the impress of the Neuropteris, a 
fern of the Carboniferous period, and be- 
longing to our coal measures. Therefore 
it seems to tell of a time when semi-tropi- 
cal heat reigned in this nowadays glacial 
mountain-valley of Savoy. And while so- 
journing in the Oberland, the proprietor 
of one of the wayside stalls—that so dis- 
figure the most frequented parts of Switzer- 
land—importuned us to purchase some 
fossil sea-shells that appeared to be the 
self-same species which a few weeks pre- 
viously we had found in the blue gault on 
our own Kentish coast. The gault is 
stated to occur in the Swiss Alps, and its 
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presence there not only reveals the former 
dominion of the ocean, but, being a rock 
of recent formation, it emphasizes the 
teaching of geologists that these loftiest 
European mountains are young in the 
world’s history. Thus, geologically speak- 
ing, even the earliest lake-dwellers are 
comparatively modern, albeit, from a hu- 
man point of view, they lived in a far-re- 
moved vanished past. The latest conclu- 
sions of naturalists and archeologists seem 
to assign an antiquity of 5,000 to 7,000 
years to the lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land’s Stone Age, and to those of its 
Bronze Age an antiquity of 3,000 to 4,000 
years. These computations, the result of 
much patient investigation, demand our 
respectful attention, but not of necessity 
our unquestioning credence, for the date 
of prehistoric man waxes and wanes, and 
is a decidedly movable epoch with scien- 
tists. There is every reason, however, to 
conclude that even the oldest Swiss lake- 
dwellers are greatly nearer to these times 
than to the age when their cave-dwelling 
Paleolithic predecessors hunted the rein- 
deer and extinct species of animals from 
the Pyrenees to our own country, which 
was then probably ice-coated and formed 
part of the Continent, or was separated 
from it only by frozen straits. 

To many of us living in this somewhat 
undiversified sea-girt country the name of 
Switzerland alone conjures up entrancing 
visions of hoary riven peaks and snow-clad 
heights ; of gleaming glaciers ; of lakes, 
mountain-encompassed and clear as crys- 
tal; and of mighty rushing torrents and 
eddying streams. Were all the first in- 
habitants of this beautiful land insensible 
to the loveliness that surrounded them ? 
Was there no seeing eye to note the 
mountains bathed in radiant noontide sun- 
shine, or smitten with the roseate hues of 
the dawning or the close of day? And 
in the stillness of the night, watching the 
solemn march of the stars, did no poet- 
spirit seem to hear the music of the 
spheres? Who can tell now? The his- 
tory of the Swiss lake-dwellers is to be 
deciphered only from the long-entombed 
simple relics of their household. They 
have left behind them no majestic monu- 
ments to speak of mental culture or of 
hopes and aspirations, —G@entleman’s Mag- 
azine. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF DEMOCRACY. 


BY F. W. GREY. 


Democracy, so we have been told, 
again and yet again, is “‘the manifest 
destiny of the civilized world.’? That 
may prove true, or it may not. I myself 
believe, as do many wiser than I, in a 
destiny beyond ‘* Democracy’’ as we know 
it ; and regard ‘* Popular Government,”’ 
so-called, as simply a phase in the cease- 
less progress of humanity. But ‘‘ democ- 
racy,’’ it is said, is not only the manifest, 
and proximate, destiny of civilization, but 
also the ‘‘ final end of ill,’’ political, so- 
cial, industrial, It is to banish poverty, 
inequality, injustice, to accomplish all 
those benefits for which men yearn so 
eagerly, so vainly hitherto. 

Will it do so? Are all these blessings 
‘* possibilities of democracy” ? They may 
be, for aught I know ; so far, they have 
not proved so in the greatest republic the 
world has ever seen ; the only one, as I 
consider it, worthy of the name. On the 
contrary, ‘‘ democracy’’ has there devel- 
oped, in one century, ‘‘ possibilities’ 
widely different from those so confidently 
prophesied by eager ‘‘ reformers,’’ It is 
to some of these that I wish to draw at- 
tention, 

For such an inquiry the only ‘‘ object 
lesson’’ which will serve our purpose is 
the American Republic, the great Anglo- 
Saxon commonwealth. French ‘‘ Repub- 
licanism’’ reeks of revolution and of ter- 
ror; it is fickle and uncertain, like the 
Gallic nature ; and neither ‘‘ democracy,’’ 
monarchy, nor empire can long restrain 
the outbreaks of 


‘* The red fool-fury of the Seine,” 


The ‘‘ genius’? of the two races is so ut- 
terly divergent that the example of the 
one can furnish no really useful data to 


the other. Swiss popular government is 
an interesting study of Liliputian institu- 
tions : it has no ‘* expansion,” and would 
not, so far as we can judge, bear trans- 
planting. Spanish American ‘‘ Republics’ 
alternate, at longer or shorter intervals, 
between anarchy and tyranny. 

So we come back to our starting-point : 
there is only one republic worthy of the 
name—for Anglo-Saxons—the great Hng- 
lish Republic of the United States. 


There ‘‘ democracy’’ has endured, not 
merely fifty years, but more than a cen- 
tury, with every possible advantage of 
race, dwelling, and history. If anywhere 
democracy could succeed and triumph, it 
must be here; if ever circumstances 
** conspired’ in favor of human institu- 
tions, they have exerted themselves to the 
utmost in this particular instance. 

Democracy has endured, democracy has 
triumphed, and yet there may be, even 
here, a future beyond this enduring and 
“triumphant democracy.’’ There are, 
even here, limits to what it can accom- 
plish. 

It is strong, popular, united. It has 
outlived the most terrible civil war the 
world has ever seen, it has crushed an- 
archy, so far, with the strong hand of the 
‘sovereign people ;’’ it has absorbed, 
and is absorbing, thousands of foreigners 
every month. But the ‘‘ negro problem” 
remains unsolved,* in spite of citizen- 
ship and ‘‘ Constitutional Amendments.”’ 
The House of Representatives by a large 
majority (April 4, 1892) has decreed the 
exclusion of the Chinese, as an ‘‘ impossi- 
ble’’? element in American civilization, 
But swarms of foreigners land almost un- 
checked, and bring poverty, disease, and 
a lowering of wages in their train. 

The ‘‘ Sovereign People’’ may be strong 
to crush anarchy as it crushed civil war, 
but it cannot crush poverty ; cannot check 
its cruel tyranny. It stands between the 
starving mob and the irresponsible ‘‘ com- 
bines,’’? with the negro waiting till his 
turn shall come. Truly, there are limits 
to the possibilities of Democracy." 

Unlimited immigration is a pressing, if 
not a dangerous, problem in the United 
States to-day. It is one with which 
‘* Democracy’’ seems unable to cope suc- 
cessfully and effectually. It is also one 
which interests ourselves very closely, see- 
ing we too are ‘‘ progressing’? toward 
** Popular Government.’’ The ‘‘ em- 
ployer’? demands ‘‘ cheap labor,’’ the 
‘** workman” a ‘‘ fair day’s wage.”” The 
former opposes—by his agents—‘‘ restric- 


* The possible solution is given in the Arena 


for April—The Vital Statistics of the Negro, 
Arena Publishing Company, Boston, U. 8, A. 
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tion of immigration,’’ the latter clamors 
for it, and has succeeded in passing the 
‘* Contract Labor Law,’’ which the ‘‘ em- 
ployer’’ contrives to evade. ‘‘ Popular 
Government’? must be popular; the 
‘* employer’’ has his ‘‘ rights’’ as well as 
the ‘* workman.”’ 

The question merits closer study. The 
manufacturer—who is the principal ‘‘ em- 
ployer’’—enters, as a rule, into a ‘* com- 
bine’ with others like himself, thereby 
controlling enormous wealth, ‘‘ Profes- 
sional politicians,’’ the ‘‘ d—d necessity’’ 
of ** Democracy,’’ are poorly paid ; ergo, 
they can hardly be blamed for becoming 
‘* paid advocates of party measures.”’ 
One patty passes ‘‘ Protection’’ in the 
interests of ‘‘ American industries,’’ the 
other party endeavors to secure ‘‘ free 
silver’’ for the ‘‘ masses of the people.’’ 
But neither party attempts seriously to 
limit the excessive immigration which 
lowers wages far more than it cheapens 
production—-except to the manufacturer 
—and brings in so many more to share the 
‘* free silver’’—-when they can get it. 

But immigration means more than this, 
A large percentage of immigrants are ut- 
terly ignorant, and still more are fearfully 
poor. The ignorant ones become the 
powerful agents of the ‘‘ professional 
politicians” and their ‘‘ manufacturer’’ 
employers, the poor ones swell the mass 
of poverty in New York and other large 
cities, and help to lower wages. How 
awful that poverty is, few have any con- 
ception. In 189i, 23,895 warrants of 
eviction were issued-in the City of New 
York ; in 1889, over 7000* persons died 
in the workhouses, insane asylums, and 
hospitals of that city. (Arena, Boston, 
March 1892.)+ 

This is only the borderland, as it were, 
of poverty in the Great Republic. The 
farmers of the United States, the class on 
whom, of all others, the true prosperity 
of the country depends, are practically 
ruined, With land of their own,f climate 
of all kinds,§ railways, and Protection, 
they have been clamoring for sweeping 
changes in their favor. The ‘* Farmers’ 
Alliance’’ is not dead yet ; so long as the 
trouble endures, there will always be 





* Out of a population of under 2,000,000. 
+See also The Social Cellar—Arena, April 
1892. 
¢ 50 to 300 acres, on an average. 
§ From Maine to California, 
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found men to fight against it. There is 
an ‘‘ Alliance Wedge’’ of nine members 
in Congress, besides fifty Congressmen of 
** Alliance leanings.’’ (Arena, March 
1892.) This is, surely, not the ‘‘ utter 
extinction’? of which we have heard so 
much. The mortgage indebtedness of the 
American farmers was, in 1890, £690,- 
000,000. This ‘‘ can never be paid, and 
is so hopeless that no honest broker would 
invest any one’s money in Western mort- 
gages.’’ (Arena, August 1890, p. 292. 
So that, in'the matter of immigration and 
of farms and farming, the capabilities of 
Democracy would seem to be limited. 
Of unrestricted immigration, England bas 
enough and to spare. It is at the root of 
all questions of overcrowding and exces- 
sive poverty in large cities, of underpaid 
labor, and of ‘‘ sweating.’’ ‘* Free trade’’ 
may, possibly, involve free immigration ; 
tut this last appears in the States to be 
perfectly consistent with the ‘‘ Protection 
of American Industries.’? Also, in the 
Great Republic, free immigration is a 
fruitful—if not the principal—source of 
political corruption. If ‘* Democracy’’ 
be, indeed, the ‘‘ manifest destiny’’ of 
English civilization, will like causes pro- 
duce like effects? . 

Farming, under Democracy, has proved 
a failure in the United States. Whether 
‘in consequence of’’ or ‘‘ in spite of” 
I am not prepared to say. The one word 
*‘ mortgage’’ is a sufficient explanation, . 
without seeking for any ‘‘ ultimate cause. ”” 
But if ‘‘ Democracy’’ cannot ensure suc- 
cess, ‘* Democracy’’ which is the sum- 
mum bonum of political institutions, the 
panacea for all the (political) ‘‘ ills that 
flesh is heir to,’’ what is there that can 
do so? At least, my contention as to 
the limits of what it can accomplish would 
seem to be sufficiently proved. 

But for these limitations, as for all 
things human, there must be adequate 
causes, What cause can there be under 
the sway of ‘* Popular Government,”’ 
strong, lasting, and enduring, for excessive 
poverty in large cities, excessive mort- 
gages on farms and farm industries, a fall 
of wages, discontent, distress, possible 
danger? For ‘‘race problems’’ and 
‘“‘Jabor difficulties’? unsolved as yet, ap- 
parently insoluble? For all these in 
** effete Europe’’ the eager ‘‘ reformer’ 
points at once to ‘*‘ hereditary privileges, ’’ 
to ‘‘aristocracies,’’ to ‘‘ monarchies,’’ 
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‘‘ Sweep these away,’’ he tells us, “‘ and 
let the People rule ; then all these things 
will vanish as mist before the sun’? And 
yet, in the American Republic, where 
there are none of these ‘‘ abuses’’ of 
‘* privileges,’’ ‘‘ aristocracies,’’ ‘* mon- 
archies,’’ where ‘‘ the People” have ruled 
for a century, all these difficulties exist in 
an aggravated form. 

And here, lest I should be accused of 
exaggeration, if not of falsehood, let me 
say that what follows, is not the mere ex- 
pression of my individual opinion. For 
every statement to be made I shall have 
the authority of the readers of ‘ ad- 
vanced’’ American thought ; of men who 
are ‘* Democrats’’ in the truest sense, firm 
believers in the ‘* Divine right of the sov- 
ercign People.”’ 

For all the evils existent in American 
Democracy—apart from those inevitable 
to humanity—there is one prime cause, 
efficient, adequate, far-reaching, possibly 
insurmountable—“‘ Plutocracy,’’ the un- 
limited power of irresponsible, corporate 
wealth, If the powers of democracy are 
limited, and clearly defined, that of plu- 
tocracy is limitless and indefinite, and 
therefore, all the more formidable. 


‘The history of the United States during 
the past twenty-eight -years is a history of re- 
peated injuries, tyranny and usurpation, un- 
paralleled in the history of the world, and all 
Jaws enacted having a direct object—viz., to 
establish a landed and moneyed aristocracy 
on the ruins of once free Amerieca,’’ (Winfield 
[Kansas] Nonconformist, May 1, 1890.) 


It is easy, of course, to make light of 
such language as the mere ‘‘ inflated ut- 
terances’” of ‘* Radical journalism ;’’ but 
there must be some grievances, real or 
imaginary, affecting the readers of such a 
journal to account for such statements, 
The journal is one of the ‘‘ organs’’ of 
the Kansas farmers. Their grievances are, 
first, their mortgages ; secondly, the ac- 
tion of the railroads. For the first, they 
themselves may be held respensible ; the 
second is a different matter. What the 
tyranny—there is no milder word—exer- 
cised by the great railroads is like would 
be difficult to describe, unless in a sepa- 
rate article ; but for this tyranny the Fed- 
eral Government is held responsible. The 
wealth of the great railroad companies is 
simply boundless ; ‘‘ campaign funds’’ for 
the subservient party, or judicious ‘‘ lobby- 
ing,’’ will accomplish all their purposes. 
Nrw Serres.—Von, LVI., No. 2. 13 
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What else can result from a combinaticn 
of short legislative terms, poorly paid 
‘* professional politicians,’’ and immense 
corporate wealth in unscrupulous hands ? 
For a.full account of the matter those in- 
terested in the subject can refer to a 
pamphlet— The Farmer, the Investor, and 
the Railway. By C. Wood Davis, 
[Arena Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. | : 

‘*The financial managers of our politics do 
not realize what a vast multitude do now be- 
lieve, most earnestly and angrily, that the 
legislation of financiers and politicians has 
destroyed the prosperity, has robbed the peo- 
ple of several thousand millions, and furnished 
the major part of the princely fortunes which 
tower above the plane of humanity, and 
threaten the stability of the Republic.’’ Pro- 
fessor J. R. Buchanan, Arena, August 1890, 


A serious charge, if true—certainly one 
well worth examining as a ‘‘ possibility’’ 
of ‘* popular government,’’ The Repub- 
lican party is ‘‘ the party of protection.’’ 
It has been in office, almost continuously, 
since the Civil War, It must, therefore, 
be held chiefly responsible for the 
‘* twenty-eight years’’ of ‘‘ injuries, tyr- 
anny, and usurpation,’’ for the ‘ legisla- 
tion of financiers and politicians.’’ What 
are the facts? ‘* Protection’’ benefits the 
manufacturer at the expense of the con- 
sumer ; therefore the manufacturers sup- 
port the ‘‘ party of protection.’’ Is 
‘*robbery’’ too strong a word to express 
the effect of a high tariff on the mass of the 
nation? Vast grants of public land have 
been given to the railroads, the land has 
increased in value by the exertions of 
others, and the railroads use their corpo- 
rate wealth to control legislation, to crush 
opposition, and to ruin the farmer. If 
this be not robbery, it would be hard to 
find a more suitable name fer such meth- 
ods of action. 

But the vast wealth accumulated from 
‘watered stock,’? ‘‘ railroad conces- 
sions,’’ and ‘* land grants,”’ the first source 
fradulent, the last two national property, 
has other uses. 

‘Ten thousand people own nearly the 
whole of New York City, with its 2,000,000 
population’’ (Edward Bellamy, New York 
World, March 2, 1890.) 

And the results of this ownership ? 

** 35,000 front tenements, 2300 rear tenements, 
276,000 families, 1,225,000 inhabitants, 7000: 
adult home-workers, 250 child home-workers.”’ 
(Census New York Board of Health, Sept. 
1891, Quoted from Arena, March 1892.) 
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One last instance of ‘* Plutocratic meth- 
ods’’ : 


‘*A combination of plutocrats bought up 
the farm lands at Spring Valley, Illinois, sold 
them out as city lots under the promise of 
opening coal mines and building up a great 
city, giving steady employment to over 2000 
miners, After over 2000 miners, with their 
families, had settled there, and bought a large 
number of lots, and were working at low 
wages ; suddenly, in 1889, the combination 
closed the mines without notice or explana- 
tion, or any promises for the future, reducing 
the great mass of the population in a few 
months to such pitiful destitution and suffer- 
ing, that the whole country was compelled to 
exert itself to prevent starvatiun. ... The 
only motive of the cruel proceeding appears 
in the subsequent proposition of the coal 
company, after the miners were starved into 
humility, to take them back, singly, at about 
half their former low wages.” (Arena, Aug. 
1890, p. 302.) 


The power of the ‘‘ Plutocracy,’’ like 
that of the ‘ professional politicians’? who 
serve them so fuithfully—for adequate 
pay—rests, ultimately, upon unrestricted 
immigration. 

These then are ‘‘ possibilities of De- 
mocracy,’’ and some, at least, of its lim- 
its. It is strong, popular, united, and 
enduring, it has had a full century of ex- 
perience. Plutocracy, poverty, political 
corruption, race problem, and labor diffi- 
culties, are the darker tendencies of 
American Democracy. Which will pre- 
vail, who can tell ? 

We, in England, are ‘‘ marching toward 
Democracy ;’’ the solution of all the diffi- 
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culties of civilization, the redresser of all 
wrongs, which is to banish all poverty, 
inequalities, privileges. Will it? Or 
will it bring for ‘‘ Aristocracy’’ with its 
traditional obligations, heartless, irrespon- 
sible ‘‘ Plutocracy’’ ; for inherited privi- 
Jeges the tyranny of boundless wealth ? 
It has not banished poverty in America ; 
it has not raised wages nor cheapened liv- 
ing for the toiling masses who are sup- 
posed to long for ‘‘ Democracy’’ as pris- 
oners long for freedom. Wealth buys 
‘* Protection of American Industries’’ 
from eager ‘‘ party  politicians,’’ and 
‘* Protection’’ increases wealth, a beauti- 
ful example of the ‘‘trne inwardness of 
things.’”? Wealth buys legislation to 
crush opposition legally—that is ‘* Popu- 
lar Government.”’ 

Yet I believe firmly in Democracy as a 
phase of human progress, in American 
Democracy, as the best, so far, in spite 
of its limits, its possibilities, and its faults, 
That it has endured so long is an earnest 
of continuance—until superseded by some- 
thing better. If we must pass through 
the phase known as ‘‘ Democracy,’’ it is 
well to know something of its possibilities 
and its limits, as exemplified in the case 
of our kindred. This, after studying 
American Democracy for years, I have at- 
tempted to do. It can accomplish many 
things ; with many others it is powerless 
to cope. If we know, approximately, 
what it can do, and what it cannot, we 
shall neither expect too much, nor shall 
we be disappointed.— Westminster Review. 
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BY A LONDON EDITOP, 


Stix or seven years ago English men of 
letters, who had hitherto been a timid and 
unassuming class, made a bold resolve. 
Prompted by Mr. Walter Besant, they 
realized that they should rank as a recog- 
nized profession. It did not require much 
thought to justify this idea. The authors 
felt that what Mr. Besant suggested was 
the natural result of social evolution. — Lit- 
erature was no longer merely a criticism 
of life indulged in for the honor and glory 
of the critics. Life had become so used 
to being criticised that criticism had be- 
come .a necessity of life. Society had 








been so long inured to books, magazines, 
reviews, and newspapers, that it conld not 
do without them. The men and women 
who took part in the work of producing 
literature had been placed in a new rela- 
tionship to the public. They had ceased 
to be bohemians like gypsies and strolling 
players. The most genteel millionaire 
who ever clad himself from neck to paunch 
in a table-napkin, and fed himself with a 
knife, could no longer thank God and his 
soup-factory that he was not as the literary 
gents were. The literary gents had be- 
come as respectable as the industrious 
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manufacturer. Once upon a time they 
had lived, precariously, on the patronage 
of rich men willing to be amused by the 
useless luxury of printed matter ; but that 
time was past. Literature had become a 
marketable commodity, and was in as 
brisk demand as soap itself, or any other 
product of genteel industry. That fact 
made a great difference. Men whose 
wares had acquired a money value were 
entitled, even although the wares were 
merely food for the mind, to rank as 
equals with the prosperous persons of com- 
merce. At least, they were entitled to 
try. Perceiving the probability that the 
community was prepared to think in this 
generous temper, many men and women 
of letters acquiesced in the proposition 
that authors should constitute themselves 
an Incorporated Society. The times were 
obviously ripe for this enfranchisement. 
Indeed, the common or Clapham million- 
aire had long ago become aware that liter- 
atoor was fashionable among the hupper 
ten, and had for years been purchasing it 
by the yard to furnish his unvisited library, 
Thus, the writers to whom Mr. Besant 
had especially addressed his proposition 
readily became members of the Inco:po- 
rated Society of Authors. As regards the 
length of its roll, the Society is remark- 
ably successful. It would not have been 
surprising if neatly ail the famous writers 
had held aloof from the movement, which 
had the appearance of being mainly i in the 
interests of the strenuous amateur ; but 
that did not happen. Lord Tennyson be- 
came President of the Society, and the 
Council includes many of our most emi- 
nent writers. Simultaneously with the 
movement which Mr. Besant had initiated, 
writers of another class, acting under the 
encouragement of Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick, were establishing the Institute of 
Journalists. The two societies had the 
same purpose. Each of them desired 
that its members should have whatsoever 
privileges attach to recognized professional 
rank, Perhaps it would have been well 
if the two societies had been united. 
There is no essential difference between 
the occupation of the members of the one 
and that of those of the other. Both oc- 
cupations are literary. At any rate, in 
considering the question which we pur- 
pose stating immediately, we shall use the 
word literature as meaning imaginative, 
descriptive,* rhetorical, writing of all 
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kinds. The common practice of speaking 
about ‘‘ literature and journalism,”’ as if 
journalism were not literature, is absurd. 
lt implies that all work which is embodied 
in books is artistic, and that all work 
which appears in publications of othr 
kinds is inartistic. It would be nearer 
the trith to reverse the proposition. 
Nine-tenths of the writing which is made 
into books is very bad ; and nine-tenths 
of that which appears in newspapers, 
magazines, and reviews is very good. It 
may be said, further, that only a few of 
the small proportion of book-writers whose 
work is good are so artistic as to be be- 
yond learning to be more so from a study 
of the leading articles which appear in any 
great journal, These, however, are con- 
siderations apart from our purpose, which 
is to inquire whether the principles upon 
which the Incorporated Society of Authors 
and the Institute of Journalists were 
founded are sound and practicable. Can 
a trades union of writers succeed ? Is lit- 
erary work an industry to which the rules 
governing the professions, or the methods 
of protectionist guilds, can be applied 
without violating natural laws ? 

It is not. 

In order to become a profession like 
Law, or like Religion, or like Arms, Lit- 
erature would have to become subject to 
State regulation and control. The State 
would have to devise rules as to who 
should be allowed to practise in literature, 
and perhaps it weuld have to fix the rates 
of remuneration they should be entitled 
to exact. In short, the State would have 
to confer upon certain persons a monopoly 
of the right of having literary works pub- 
lished, Excepting in the system by which 
the community controls the trade in intoxi- 
eating liquors, our polity offers nothing 
like a precedent to the hypothetical regula- 
tion of literary industry by the State. 
The State regulation of Religion, of Law, 
of Military and Civil Force, contains no 
precedent. That nowadays literary in- 
dustry is as much a necessity of life as re- 
ligious services, and almost as cleaily 
necessary as either Law or Military and 
Civil Force, is not sufficient to justify the 
wish that Literature should be made a 
regular profession. Literature differs 
fundamentally from each of the industries 
which are already subject to State control, 
and the difference is such that literary 
work must always be voluntary and un- 
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privileged. In order to realize this, we 
have only to think of the reasons why 
Religion, Law, and Military and Civil 
Forces are under control of the State. 
Religion is a matter of settled principles, 
principles of which the law of the land is 
the practical expression ; and therefore, 
as the law is likelier to be respected if the 
minds of the people are imbued with its 
principles from childhood, the State has 
established a Chureh by which religion 
may be popularized. From the point of 
view of society at large, the question as 
to whether the Christian religion is true 
is not the main consideration. Certainly 
it should not be the main consideration in 
the estimate of Nonconformists who are 
satisfied with the law of the land. The 
Jaw, which forbids murder, theft, adul- 
tery, and other offences, is an exact tran- 
script into State edicts of the morality of 
the Christian religion. A national estab- 
lishment fur the ineulcation of the Chris- 
tian religion is therefore, inasmuch as it 
brings us up in a habit of reverencing the 
law, obviously the most useful institution 
to the support of which State funds could 
be applied. The only reasonable objec- 
tions to the Established Churches are 
those which are made by persons, persons 
with whom our religious Nonconformists 
have no commerce, who think that the 
laws forbidding murder, theft, adultery, 
and other offences should be repealed. 
Literature has no such clearly defined rela- 
tion to social life as that in which religion 
stands. Like tea, tobacco, wine, and 
other luxuries, it has become a necessity 
to individuals ; but it cannot be called a 
necessity to the State. It is not the basis 
of any national policy. There is not even 
any social custom of which it is the sanc- 
tion. Indeed, in so far as it has a paral- 
1+] in social custom, it is under the domi- 
nation of society ; it does not, like relig- 
ion, dominate. The only parallel which 
it presents to social life is its standard of 
taste in morals. Its tone must never be 
looser than that which is permissible in 
the drawing-rooms of Vanity Fair.  Lit- 
erature differs from the Law and from the 
Military Forces similarly. These, like re- 
ligion, are matters of settled and perma- 
nent communal necessity, While of much 
importance to individual citizens, Litera- 
ture, unlike them and Religion, is of no 
concern to the State, which would not 
gain from taking it under charge. 
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Even if the State could establish a con- 
trol over Literature, men of letters should 
be the last to wish the contro] established. 
To treat Literature, without injury to it and 
loss to the people, as Religion, Law, and 
Force are treated is not possible. In so 
far as their principles are concerned, Ke- 
ligion and Law are fixed sciences, sciences 
in which there can never be any radical 
change ; the arts of war and of police 


regulation are likewise approximately 
perfect. It is possible for the State to 


satisfy itself that certain men teach relig- 
ion, and that certain others help in the 
administration of the law, as well as any 
men can be expected to ; also, as there is 
little room for originality in fighting and 
in the work of preserving the peace, it is 
possible for the State to be assured that 
its military men and its policemen are the 
best available ; but Literature could not 
be regulated by the State satisfactorily. 
A State contro] implies fixed principles in 
the activity controlled, and Literature has 
none. The art of literature has boundless 
capabilities of evolution. In each gener- 
ation it has a tone, and frequently a style, 
special to the time ; the very subject-mat- 
ter of the art is constantly liable to sudden 
changes ; matters and methods which are 
revolutionary to-day may be canonical ere 
fifty years have passed. The people 
whose imaginations were nurtured on the 
romance of Oliver Goldsmith would have 
been aghast at the romance of Mr. Kip- 
ling ; the stories of Mr. Barrie would 
have seemed poor stuff to the ‘‘ reading 
public’? for whom Fielding wrote ; and 
Mr. Henley apparently is striving to make 
the world revise its conceptions of poetry. 
In short, a constant tendency to change 
is the very breath of the life of Literature. 
It is the ‘‘ new men,’’ with their new 
tastes and their new methods, that keep 
literature alive. It is they who freshen 
the art so that not all of us are in Mr. 
Gosse’s state of discontent with fiction. 
How could the State satisfactorily take 
charge of an art whose very life is so de- 
pendent upon the transcience of its fash- 
ions? If it were to undertake the office, 
the State would have to decide who should 
be the masters of the art of Literature, 
just as it now decides who shall be the 
exponents of the law, who the professors 
of the established theology, and who the 
wielders of the sword. It would have to 
license certain pens, and withhold the 
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license from certain others, It could not 
possibly discharge this function satisfac- 
torily. State control, which has naturally 
a non-progressive influence, would be 
speedily fatal to Literature. We can put 
up with a postal service which improves 
only when, as recently, the enterprise of 
private carriers menaces its monopoly ; 
we can even do, for a time, with Govern- 
ment-built warships which any private 
dockyard would be ashamed to set afloat ; 
but Literature would be a lost art soon 
after it had become subject to a Depart- 
ment of the State. The new men, the 
fresh geniuses who keep the art alive, 
would be the very men whom the State 
would refuse to license, The Department 
of Literature could act only as its knowl- 
edge prompted. It would judge candi- 
dates for license by reference to the prin- 
ciples it had acquired from study of the 
literature of the past. It could judge in 
no other way ; for in literature there is 
no premonition, no seer. Thus, the art 
of Literature, which must be constantly 
developing if it is to live, would be stiff- 
ened as with paralysis, and die. That is 
certain. Even as things are, we are not 
without experience of how authorities 
whose judgments are controlled by classics 
or by conventions instinctively treat new 
geniuses in the art. We have the honor- 
able company of publishers, who afford us 
some notion of what the State Department 
of Literature would be. Mr. Blackmore, 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr, 
Kipling, nearly every other genius in fic- 
tion, and positively every poet in the land, 
had at first so much difficulty in persuad- 
ing the publishers to license them that we 
may be sure that if it had been the State 
they had to deal with they would never 
have been licensed at all. A moment’s 
reflection on this obvious truth will con- 
vince young writers that, despite the 
tyranny of the novel as it is written by 
the popular favorites, and despite the 
hardness of the hearts of editors and pub- 
lishers, the system under which Literature 
at present flourishes imperfectly is prefer- 
able to the system of State control which 
we have endeavored to imagine, 

It may be said, in behalf of those who 
have sought to organize the workers in 
literature, that the establishment of a 
State Department of Literature has never 
been seriously suggested. The suggestion 
has never been seriously made in definite 
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words ; but it is implicit in the aspira- 
tions of the Society of Authors. A feel- 
ing that an Established Press is out of the 
question has prevented the Society from 
even mentioning it; but there is reason 
for believing that such an institution is 
what Mr. Besant and his colleagues, in 
their heart of hearts, desire. If we may 
not think of those gentlemen as harboring 
such a project, we cannot see any clear 
justification for the existence of the So- 
ciety of Authors. Apart from dining 
once a year, exposing the methods of dis- 
honest publishers, and assuring many 
young men and women that books they 
wish published are not worth publishing, 
the Society does nothing. It is impossi- 
ble to believe that Mr. Besant and his col- 
leagues in the movement, all of whom are 
shrewd and busy men, have undertaken 
the task of organizing the workers in lit- 
erature with no purpose beyond those 
humble functions. Banquets are of such 
common occurrence with all of them that 
they would not without grave cause vol- 
untarily impose upon themselves a yearly 
festivity so exacting as that through which 
they will be cleaving their ways a few 
evenings after these words are printed ; 
and surely wicked publishers could be un- 
done, and foolish virgins and young men 
stopped in the wild career of book-pro- 
ducing, by some means less majestic than 
a league of nigh a thousand celebrated 
and reputable persons led by the Lord 
Laureate. It is indeed obvious that the 
Society has some ‘‘ ulterior motive”’ still 
to be avowed ; and, as we have ventured 
to remark, it is impossible to resist the 
conjecture that the motive is a desire to 
create a Profession of Literature, a pro- 
fession which, like that of the Church and 
that of the Law, shall have the privilege 
of excluding incompetent aspirants. A 
conclusive reason for this conjecture lies 
in the fact that, after having spent a few 
years in a crusade against swindling pub- 
lishers so effectual that publishing is now 
a trade as honest as any other, the Society 
has been gradually restricting its energies 
to a crusade against feeble authors. The 
labor of love upon which the journal of 
the Society increasingly congratulates the 
committee and the members is that of 
preventing scores of persons from having 
their works published. Ina recent num- 
ber of the Author the Editor mentioned 
how many thousands of pounds the So- 
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ciety had saved from the danger of being 
wasted in the production of useless works. 
Clearly, then, there is already being cre- 
ated a privileged Profession of Literature. 
Gradually -and imperceptibly, bat, as the 
figures alluded to indicate, rapidly, the 
writers of established reputation are being 
freed from the competition of writers 
who are unknown. The writers for whom 
a privilege is being created are the mem- 
bers of the Society of Authors. The so- 
ciety is willing to advise any of its mem- 
bers whether a work of his pen, or of 
hers, is worth publishing ; but the decision 
is practically settled beforehand, for the 
constitution of the Society ensures that its 
members are persons who had already ap- 
proved themselves competent writers. 
Who, then, shall say that we may not yet 
have the Society of Authors established 
in a position in relation to Literature an- 
alogous to that in which the Royal Acad- 
emy stands to the art of Painting, a posi- 
tion of almost national authority ? 

It is not to be denied that any system 
which would restrict the output of novels 
and other works by preventing bad ones 
from being published would have certain 
good results. Only the editors of great 
newspapers, and of great reviews, have 
any notion of the extent to which genuine 
literary merit suffers from the competition 
of books which have little merit or none 
at all. They are the only persons through 
whose hands all the books which are pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom pass. 
Whatever else be may guarantee to an 
author, the publisher invariably under- 
takes to send the book for review ; and a 
copy of every new work is sent to each of 
those editors. The result is that the edi- 
tor, or the member of his staff to whom 
he delegates the work of apportioning new 
books among reviewers, has so much diffi- 
culty in winnowing the grain from the 
chaff that a good book is not unfrequently 
lost sight of among the bad. Every edi- 
tor could state many cases in point ; but 
one case will suffice for our present purpose. 
The Spectator reviewed ‘*‘ The Story of 
an African Farm’’ nearly two years after 
it had been published, and excused itself 
for the oversight on the plea that neither 
artistic nor philosophical worth was to be 
expected within book-boards bearing such 
a title. There would never be any mis- 
carriage of that kind if, in common with 
other men, editors had the guarantee of 
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experience that every work which was 
published deserved the dignity of print. 
Certain editors have a rough and ready 
method of dealing with the difficulty, 
They cast aside as hopeless all books which 
bear the imprint of certain publishers, 
That is because experience has taught 
them that these are publishers who are 
prepared to issue any work for the pro- 
duction and the publication of which the 
authors are willing to pay, and that, there- 
fore, books bearing their imprints are in 
nearly every case certain to be not worth 
reviewing. This method is justifiable. 
Editors are entitled to be indignant, and 
to take strong measures, with publishers 
who seek to give them the trouble of con- 
sidering book after book of the kind men- 
tioned. The invitation might be regarded 
as one to connive at conduct which is 
morally fraudulent. The publishers know 
quite well that works the cost of the pro- 
duction and publication of which is de- 
frayed by silly authors will, as a rule, 
have little or no circulation beyond the 
copies distributed for review. Still, the 
custom of regarding the books published 
by certain firms as beneath notice, while 
perfectly justifiable, is franght with inad- 
vertent injury to art. Inexperienced an- 
thors are singularly lacking in the wisdom 
of the world, The desire to see their work 
in the form of a book occupies their 
minds to the exclusion of business con- 
siderations. It never oceurs to them that 
it matters much whether it is by Mr. 
Murray, for example, or by the latest 
rogue who sets up a ** publishing com- 
pany,’’ that their novels, or poems, or 
essays, are issned. Thus, as there must 
every now and then arise a new writer 
who has genius and the sense of fart, it 
does now and then happen that in the 
batch of books which are east aside by 
editors and reviewers as worthless there is 
one which should be heartily welcomed. 
It is not only the firms with no conscience 
who issue books which should not be pub- 
lished that contribute to the embarrass- 
ment which the Society of Authors is 
seeking to mitigate. A member of a 
first-class firm recently mentioned that 
only six per cent. of the MSS. submitted 
to his house by ‘* new authors’’ were ac- 
cepted. He might have added that not 
more than half of the elected authors de- 
served the distinction conferred upon 
them Not more than half of them are 
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poets, or artistic story-tellers, or trust- 
worthy philosophers ; and the Profession 
of Letters, if it is ever to be, can contain 
none other than these. We speak from 
the point of view of the Society of Au- 
thors. We are considering literature as 
it must necessarily be regarded by the 
Society in its high purpose. We are 
agreeing with the Society that literature 
is a high art, and that a system which 
would prevent all works which are not 
meritorious from being published is desir- 
able. To devise such a system in a free 
country passes the wit of man. Certainly 
the Society of Authors has not devised it. 
The Society invites young writers to sub- 
mit their MSS., before offering them to 
publishers, for the consideration of its 
readers. It delivers this invitation with 
an earnestness which indicates that the 
Society assumes its judgment in literary 
matters to be almost, if not quite, infalli- 
ble. We fear that this assumption is not 
so easily vindicated as we should like it 
to be. The gentlemen who read MSS. 
in behalf of the Society are paid a guinea 
for each judgment, and are only men after 
all. What reason have we to expect that 
their decisions will be infallible? We 
have none whatever. They are just as 
likely to overlook a new genius as the 
readers in behalf of publishers are. In- 
deed, they are more likely ; for, while 
every publisher of standing is constantly 
on the watch for new genius, the Society’s 
readers approach all MSS. with a not un- 
reasonable bias against MSS. in general. 
We share the ideas which prompted Mr. 
Besant and his associates to begin the 
movement now under review; but we 
cannot perceive how it is expected that a 
reader of MSS. becomes more than mor- 
tally prescient simply by taking service 
under the Society of Authors instead of 
continuing to serve a publisher. 

It is possible, as we have indicated, 
that the Society may yet become an in- 
stitution not unlike the Royal Academy ; 
but that will not mean very much. The 
Academy has so little authority in ‘‘ the 
world of art’’ that its exclusion of certain 
painters does not prevent these painters 
from being highly honored in more artis- 
tic lands, and the reading public will never 
be prejudiced against a writer simply be- 
cause he does not belong to the Society 
of Authors. To say that the Society does 
not wish to be possessed of autocratic 
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power based upon popular acquiescence 
in its judgment is not a sound argument. 
Unless it have some such power, any body 
concerning itself with an art, or an indus- 
try, in which the public at large is con- 
cerned cannot have much permanent influ- 
ence either for good or for evil. The in- 
fallibility of the Pope would be of no 
value if the Catholic community did not 
acquiesce in the affirmation of it. Sim- 
ilarly, the wisdom of the Society of Au- 
thors will be of no use unless the Society 
commands the confidence of “ the reading 
public.”” The Society will never gain 
that sufficient influence. It will never 
even become interesting to the people at 
large. There is reason for believing that 
the people will always regard it, when 
they think of it at all, with indifference. 
The people are interested in books which 
are great or entertaining ; they are inter- 
ested, also, in the men and women, indi- 
vidually, who write such books ; but they 
have no interest in what we may call, for 
a moment, the literary class, That is be- 
cause there is no “‘ literary class’’ to be 
interested in, ‘‘ Class’’ is aterm in so- 


ciology ; literature, like every other imag- 
inative art, is outside sociology. 


When 
we speak of the working class, or the 
shopkeeper class, or the professional class, 
or the leisured class, we speak of a body 
which each of us can identify, a body all 
the members of which have approximately 
the same social rank, modes of thought, 
and manners. We are speaking, in short, 
of a stratum in society. The persons who 
devote themselves to an imaginative art, 
such as the art of painting, or that of 
music, or that of literature cannot be called 
a class. They may, in the case of the 
painters, or in that of the writers, have a 
similaiity in certain of their habits of 
thought ; but they have no homogeneity. 
It may be said that, instead of all of them 
belonging to one class, all classes belong 
to them. Some are of the royal class ; 
some are of the peerage ; sume are of the 
squirearchy ; some are of the middle 
classes ; a few of the most illustrious have 
sprung from the peasantry. It is true 
that, from what classes soever they arose, 
all original or brilliant writers, especially 
if they bappen to be young, are, by virtue 
of their intellectual rank, frequenters, if 
they please, of the haunts of fashion, in 
which nobody thinks of patronizing them, 
This state of affairs is in accord with the 
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social instinct of the age, which seems 
likely to endure ; but it is far from con- 
stituting a literary class. Men and women 
of letters stand toward society at Jarge in 
a relationship analogous to that of the 
Jews to civilized humanity. They are in 
astate of segregation ; and, although their 
influence is everywhere great and increas- 
ing, they are as different from a class as 
the Jews are different from a caucus or 
fiom an empire. 

These considerations compel us to con- 
clude that the Society of Authors must be 
content with the useful functions which it 
already discharges. It must be content 
with banqueting, keeping a watch on pub- 
lishers, and convincing fools of their folly 
when the folly is a belief that they have 
literary talent. It will never, as we have 
shown, be regarded by the public as an 
institution of unquestionable authority. 
Then, although its growth so far has been 
wonderful, it is not likely ever to embrace 
such a clear majority of our great writers 
as would make it unquestionably repre- 
sentative of Literature. When one ‘cons 


the long list of its members one is dis- 
posed to imagine that many of them must 
have joined it out of deference to the 


amiable celebrities who founded the So- 
ciety. At any rate, it seems clear that, 
besides being obliged by the nature of 
things not to add to the humble functions 
upon which we have touched, it lacks, by 
the same token, the spirit of immortality. 
Exactly in proportion as it persuades 
writers to deal with the honorable firms 
of publishers, the rogues of the trade will 
disappear, and one of its two great proj- 
ects will have been accomplished. It is 
this certainty which will cause many writ- 
ers to see no necessity for asking to be 
taken into the Society. They will be con- 
tent with the fact that there are already 
many publishers who are at once honest 
beyond suspicion and as eager to encour- 
age talent, new and old, as it is possible 
for man to be, Then, exactly in propor- 
tion as it makes the truism that as a rule 
it is folly to publish at your expense per- 
vade the community, the Society will per- 
ceive its other great project to be in proe- 
ess of accomplishment ; and if it is ever 
fully accomplished the justification of the 
Society shall have ended. 

That project, however, will never be 
accomplished. Each new generation, as 
we have remarked, will produce its com- 
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plement of foolish virgins and vain young 
men, all of them resolved on having trashy 
fiction and trashier verse made into books ; 
and if the humanitarianism of Mr. Besant 
and his associates is permanent we shall 
have to revoke our prophecy that the So- 
ciety will not go on forever. Still, the 
outlook need not be so exasperating to the 
world at large as it is to certain eanest 
men. The British public, which has al- 
ways shown a capacity to readjust, with- 
out violence and sometimes without 
speech, conditions of its life which have 
become inconvenient, is already actively 
engaged in so regulating the demand for 
literature that the supply of bad work is 
likely to diminish. It turns a deaf ear to 
the solemn person who complains that 
‘* literature is a poor calling, in which 
you cannot keep body and soul together 
unless you take to journalism also.’’ It 
instinctively realizes that that person is a 
blockhead, and that he deserves no more 
sympathy than could be rightfully be- 
stowed on a rustic who, having left the 
plough for the stage, was embittered 


‘ against society because he could not shine 


in Old-English comedy. If the ‘‘ litera- 
ture’’ of which the blockhead speaks had 
been good literature, the public, would 
have bought it, and he would have gone 
on his way rejoicing. A writer who is 
incompetent deserves no more sympathy 
in his failure than an incompetent tailor 
does in his ; but in many cases the writer 
develops a habit of whining which is a 
disgrace to Literature, and to some extent 
explains the vulgar proletary’s pitying con- 
tempt for literary gents in general, If we 
cannot make a satisfactory competence 
with our pens, let us, as Mr. Stevenson 
urges, take to some employment manlier 
than that of affecting to be able to teach 
or to entertain the world, and bleating be- 
cause the world lends no sanction to our 
false pretences. Above all, let us cease 
to speak of “‘ literature and journalism’’ 
as if there were always art in the work 
which is given the form of volumes and 
none in that which is published in news- 
papers and periodicals. It is a curious 
fact that, although the fundamental trouble 
with which the gentlemen who founded 
the Society of Authors set themselves to 
deal was the multitude of books which 
should not have been published, the na- 
ture of the trouble has never been realized. 
The immediate origin of the trouble is 
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that, having discovered that most books 
are bad literature, the people are rapidly 
diminishing their demand for books. 
Simultaneously they are rapidly increasing 
their demand for journals and periodicals. 
The not uncommon assumption that the 
change indicates degradation of the liter- 
ary sense of the nation is ridiculous, 
Even as we are ceasing to buy books be- 
cause books are generally bad, we are in- 
creasing our demands for newspapers and 
pericdicals because these are generally 
good. Bad books, as we have insisted, 
will be produced incessantly ; but it is 
scarcely possible for a newspaper or a 
magazine, or a review, to be bad. There 
inust be merit in any paper or periodical 
which the people buy sufficiently to justify 
its going on. Indeed, even apart from 
that consideration, it puzzles us to under- 
stand how any educated man can join in 
the parrot cry which deprecates ‘* the un- 
popularity of real literature’’ and laments 
the popularity of journalism, The essays 
in the Spectator of Addison and Steele, 
which it is fashionable among unimagina- 
tive pedants to regard * unapproach- 
able,’’ are not better than essays which 


may now and then be found in the mod- 


ern Spectator, or in the Saturday Review, 
or in the Wational Observer, or in: the 
Speaker, or in magazines such as Corn- 
hill, Blackwood, Macmillan’s, Longman’s, 
and Temple Bar, or in the monthly re- 
views. Then, the great daily newspapers 
are one and all of them aglow with talent. 
From The Times, representing the jour- 
nals characterized by the grave dignity ap- 
propriate to the beginning of a new day, 
to the Star, representing those which, like 
men when the labors of the day are over, 
unbend almost to frivolity, they are, or 
deserve to be, the literary wonder of the 
age. As regards insight, vigor, form, 
and finish, the leading articles of ‘the 
morning journals are, as a whole, simply 
unrivalled in English rhetorical literature ; 
and evening journalism, which ‘‘ palpitates 
with actuality,’’ and is therefore ‘* vulgar’’ 
in the estimate of persons who can find 
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delight in actuality only when it is at 
least a century old, displays marvellous 
versatility of imagination, humor, and 
expression. How, then, can we wonder 
that journals and periodicals are displacing 
books? How can we wonder that the 
Illustrated London News, the Graphic, 
and Black and White are now competing 
with the graver weekly reviews for the 
services of the brightest intellects to which 
the English language is a familiar instru- 
ment? How can we wonder that The 
Times is at length relaxing its rule of an- 
onymity and inviting great poets and great 
prosaists to write in its pages above their 
names? Wecannot wonderat all. Great 
changes for the better have been going on 
while unperceptive poltroons have been 
lamenting the ‘‘ decline of literature,’’ 
and since the Society of Authors first sat 
down to dine. Responding to the public 
need caused by the deterioration of liter- 
ature as evidenced in new books in the 
mass, the editors of newspapers, of maga- 
zines, and of reviews have been employing 
the best literary talent available ; and it 
is probable that erelong practically the 
whole of that talent will give its first ser- 
vices to those editors. In short, the time 
is at hand when almost the only volumes 
instantly commending themselves to the 
public will be those bearing the warranty 
that their contents had already appeared 
in great newspapers or in great periodi- 
cals, Thus, mediocrity and i incompetence 
finding their proper levels, genius will 
cease to be hampered as it has been apt to 
be under the system which, on the prin- 
ciple that 

‘‘ A book’s a book, although there’s nothing 

in't,”’ 

presented volumes of all kinds by the 
mass to critics and a public who had no 
time and little patience to discriminate. 
Thus, also, the Society of ‘Authors will 
have the pleasure of seeing the writers of 
real talent distinguished from the crowd, 
and constituting the nearest possible ap- 
proximation to the ideal- Profession of 
Literature. —ational Review. 
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From the French of Victor Hugo. ° 
BY C. F, MEETKERKE. 


*Twas Uncle Louis spoke, and at his knee 
My schoolboy brothers stood entranced. To me 
He said with tender smile, ‘* My child, go play.’’ 
But I stood still and listened. 
** So you say 
You want a battle. Well, boys, you must know 
A battle is but smoke—you wake—you go 
To sleep as soon as it gets dark again, 
I will describe one—Eylau. I was then 
Captain, and had the cross—what matters ?—men 
In war are only shadows, counting not. 
It was at Eylau then—a quiet spot 
In Russia—woods and fields—mist over all. 
The regiment camped before a ruined wall ; 
An old church belfry through the darkness frowned 
With crumbling grassy gravestones scattered round. 


Benigssen gave one look—‘ Best quit the place ; ’ 
But ’gainst retreat the Emperor set his face, 
And wintry snows lay deep upon the land, 


Napoleon passed, his lorgnette in his hand. 


‘Twill be to-morrow,’ so the soldiers said. 
Women in terror, children barefoot, fled. 
I looked along the ditches pondering. 
The fires were lit at night—a cheery flame 
Along the blinding darkness flickering. 
Gladly we gathered round. The colonel came. 
‘Hugo?’ 
‘ Present.’ 
* How many men are you ?’ 
* One hundred, colonel.’ 
‘ Peste ! that’s all too few. 
No matter : take the entire company— 
Get yourselves killed.’ 
‘ Where ?’ 
‘In the cemetery.’ 
‘ Parbleu ! but that’s the very place to die.’ 
I had my gourd: he drank—I drank. The breeze 
Moaned through the leafless branches of the trees. 
* Death is not far off, captain! As for me, 
I love life—life is a reality. 
However, none know better how to die 
Than bon-vivants/ I give my heart away, 
But sell my skin : so let us drink to da 
To love and lady fair, and let them toll 
The bell who will.’ 
He was a merry soul, 
Our colonel ! 
‘ Yours the point they menace most, 
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It must be kept at whatsoever cost— 
The keystone of the battle. You had best 
Get wisps of straw for bedding.’ 
* We have none,’ 
* Then sleep upon the ground,’ 


* We'll sleep—no fear !’ 


‘ Your drummer-boy is brave ?’ 
‘ As chanticleer ! ’ 
‘ So—that’s good hearing : certes, let him crow, 
And beat the charge at random, dark or light— 
We must have noise when numbers lack in fight.’ 
I said, ‘ You hear, boy?’ Nearly hid in snow, 
He laughed, ‘ Ay, sir.’ 

i ‘Tis indispensable, 
Mind you,’ the colonel said, ‘ you do not leave 
This place till six o’clock to-morrow eve. 

Budge not, alive or dead ; and so, farewell.’ 

I gave the word, and marching to the right, 

We scaled the crumbling wa!l, and stood inside 
The sombre cemetery, dark in night, 

The little mounds of gravestones, scattered wide 
Reminding of sea waves. The snow was deep. 
Our cloaks in tatters, we lay down to sleep. 


We slept well—sleeping is to practise death. 


At dawn I woke—upon my lips the breath 
Was icy, something soft weighed down my eyes : 
It seemed a grave from which I had to rise. 
The snow had wrapped me round from head to feet 
In tender whiteness, like a winding-sheet. 
A bullet passing roused me. ‘ Ho!’ I said, 
‘Sound the reveillée !’ Head rose after head 
Out of the snow. 

‘To arms !’ a sergeant cries. 
The dawn rose red in depths of inky skies, 
And Tooked like bleeding lips. When morning breaks 


In war, ’tis very often Death that wakes, 


At first a truce of silence reigned around : 

Twas but a signal shot upon the ground 

That passed me by. The music at a ball 

At first some vain and careless notes lets fall. 

The night had iced the blood within our veins, 
But thoughts of battle warmed us. On the plains 
The silent armies lay. For us the fight : 

A handful upon which the enemy’s might 

Was safe to fail. Along the wall we stood, 

Each for a step prepared to pay in blood, 


In hot haste came the battle : on the air 

Six hundred iron mouths poured thunder there, 
And flung their lightnings forth from hill to hill. 

My drummer beat the charge, and trumpets’ blare 
Gave answer. Shots upon the cemetery 

Rained down as if their purpose was to kill 

The tombs. Scared birds from out the ruins fly, 
The tower and crumbling belfry circling round ; 
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And I remember one shot tore the ground, 
And started from his bier one lately dead, 
As if awakened by the earthly din. 
And then a darkness worse than death set in : 
Nothing was seen but smoke that pall-like spread 
And covered round the battle : over all 
The snow fell in a steady, ceaseless fall. 
I saw my soldiers ranged against the wall 
Like spectres : ’twas a grim and ghastly sight— 
Pale ghosts above, and underneath—the slain. 
Whole villages in flames upon the plain : 
They looked in distance like one burning brand. 
To us, it seemed as if some shadowy hand 
Had seized us and entombed. At intervals 
Into the night of gloom a phantom falls. 

Till siz at eve / the order burnt my brain. 


‘Morbleu! We shall not have the chance again ; 
Let us advance,’ my young lieutenant said, 
And then a bullet took him ! 
There had spread 

A feeble light, but nothing yet was clear, 
And nothing sure save that we waited here 
For shot and shell to fall upon our head. 
The Emperor had set us mid the tombs, 
But why we knew not, mark for balls and bombs, 
And all we had to do was just to try 
Till six o’clock at even not to die, 
I raised my sword and swung it round my head, 
And shouted ‘ Courage!’ I was blind and mad 
With rage. Then suddenly my right arm fell, 
The sword lay at my feet ; I lifted it 
With my left hand, and called out jestingly, ° 
‘ You see, my friends, ’tis only fair and fit 
To give both hands a chance!’ Jests do no harm, 
For soldiers grumble if they lose an arm, 
And sometimes are not half displeased to see 
The chief a little wounded. Suddenly 
The drum ceased beating. ‘ Fool, are you afraid ?’ 
‘No; but I’m hungry.’ As he spoke, the land 
Was shaken as with earthquake, and a cry 
Went hoarsely up to Heaven. Victory / 
Bleeding, I dragged myself upon my knee 
And, dazed and fainting, echoed ‘ Victory ! 
Stand up who live!’ The drummer answered ‘ Here !’ 
The sergeant ‘ Here!’ and now the lights burnt clear. 
The colonel came, his red sword in his hand. 
‘ By whom was won the day?’ I cried. ‘ By you. 
How many of you live ?’ 

I answered—‘ Two !’ ”’ 
—Gentleman’s Magazine. 











ARTICULATE speech has sometimes been 
arrogantly claimed as the monopoly of 
man; for that restless and supercilious 
mammal is constantly casting about for 
some distinctive attribute to serve as a 
bridgeless gulf between himself and his 
fellow vivipare, whom ue contemptuously 
classes as beasts. Clothing, laughing, 
thinking, counting—to each and all of 
these he has had to surrender his exclusive 
claim, and perhaps the only feat in which 
he has as yet discovered no rivals is the 
production and use of fire. 

Speech, indeed, could never, except on 
slenderest grounds, be claimed as the pe- 
culiar property of the human species. 
One has only to go afield some mild De- 
cember noon, and watch the proceedings 
of a flight of rooks, to be led to the firm 
conclusion that the sounds he hears are 
part of conversation, at least as intelligible 
and intelligent as the confusion of tongues 
arising at a fashionable lady’s reception. 
It is true that an Englishman, standing 
close on the skirts of some such entertain- 
ment in London, will hear snatches of 
conversation and disjointed words which 
he can understand ; but let him pause and 
listen on the stairs outside, and the human 
chatter has no more significance to him 
than the cackle of a poultry-yard. He 
recognizes the ery of the human animal, 
just as he might pronounce the other to 
be the cry of cocks and hens, of ducks 
and geese ; but as for conveying anything 
to his understanding, it is vox et preterea 
nihil. 

Still less suggestion would the sounds 
emitted by an evening party in London 
convey to the mind of a South Sea Island- 
er. His intelligence and experience 
would certify to him that these men and 
women were not uttering syllables without 
meaning ; but even separate sentences, in 
which every vowel and consonant might 
be distinguished, would fail to touch his 
understanding, and would mean as little 
to him as the sentence in quick guttural 
Gaelic, spoken by the stalker to his gillie 
in a Higkland forest, conveys to the 
Southern sportsman, But in order to re- 
alize how little difference there is between 
the phonetic value of the human voice and 
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that of the calls of some of the lower ani- 
mals, one has only to listen-to some of the 
common street cries, ‘‘ Straa briz—fy’ 
—straid-biiz 1’? “* M& 6-6-6!" (Milk- 
ho !) ‘* Cld’-cld’, cld’-cld’ !’’ and others, 
are as monotonous and not more articu- 
late than many of the cries of beast and 
bird. It is said, by the by, that no ani- 
mal except man can sound consonants ; 
that a dog says ‘* wow-wow !’’ not, classi- 
cally, ‘* bow-wow !”’ a rook “* yaw-yaw,”’ 
not ‘* caw-caw |’? a peacock, not, as the 
consensus of nations affirms, ‘‘ pay-6 !” 
but ‘* hay-6 !”’ and so on; but that point 
remains to be decided by the nicer appli- 
eation of the phonometer. 

To return, then, to one of the most 
convenient examples that may be had of 
the deliberate behavior of wild animals— 
that of a flight of rooks settled on a grass- 
field. Look at that sedate individual (as 
like a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
as a biped in black feathers can be toa 
biped in broadcloth) busy turning over 
the stones with his strong beak, and with 
head aslant, scrutinizing the exposed sur- 
face for worm or grub, Finding nothing, 
‘* Caw !’’ says he, and flies off to another 
part of the field. Now if that sound 
means nothing, why does the bird make it ? 
Almost certainly it expresses something, 
either in the way of information to his 
companions or of expletive to relieve his 
own feelings, just as a disappointed man 
(not, bien entendu, a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, but an ordinary mortal) 
is prone, under similar circumstances, to 
pronounce a profane monosyllable. Here 
is another holding forth to a detachment 
of the flight, which sits motionless and 
silent, with hunched shoulders. His 
speech seems to our gross faculties only 
monotonous repetition of the same sound, 
but is probably well understood by his 
hearers as exhortation, advice, narrative, 
or speculation. Meanwhile, observe the 
flirtation going on between yon ardent 
couple in a corner of the field. In this 
community the garb of male and female 
is identical; but the male—an accom- 
plished wooer—is easily to be distin- 
guished by bowings and clumsy struttings, 
and behavior as awkward and comical as 
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that of any human lover. Shall we be 
told that the low guttural notes exchanged 
between the pair have no reference to the 
coming nesting season, and are not a lan- 
guage charged with all the unreason of 
passion and the flattery of mutual prefer- 
ence? All the immeasurable variety of 
vocabulary, from the lion’s roar to the 
field-monse’s squeak—from the hiss of an 
angry goose to the song of the soaring 
lark, constitutes more than mere sound ; 
it is language, and who will be so bold as 
to say that human ears may not be capa- 
ble of being trained to interpret it? At 
present, though we can distinguish the 
dominant notes of pain, terror, anger, 
love, persuasion, and content in the cries 
of those animals with which we are most 
familiar, our faculties are not of sufficient 
delicacy to detect in them the fine modu- 
lations of sound which constitute speech, 
The area cat of a modern city perhaps 
purrs in the very same tone in which its 
predecessor, mummified four thousand 
years ago, in the reign of Thothimes III., 
expressed its happiness ; but it would be 
rash to assume that study and the appli- 
cation of delicate instruments may not 
some day explain feline phrases as clearly 
as patient comparison produced the clew 
to Egyptian hieroglyphics. The squeak 
of a bat is in so high a note that it lies 
beyond the hearing range of some per- 
sons. If this sound, which is audible to 
most people, cludes the sense of others, 
it is impossible to estimate how much 
there is in the common cries of animals, 
of which our auditory sense gives us no 
notice. Professor Garnier has devoted 
some years to the study of the language 
of apes. by means of the phonograph he 
claims to have proved that they laugh 
aloud ; and careful comparison of human 
and simian voices preserved in this instru- 
ment fails to show any difference between 
them except compass, pitch, and flexion. 
But, it may be argued, if the cries of 
beasts and birds are an intelligible, though 
imperfect, language, how comes it that a 
parrot may be taught to utter words of 
which it cannot possibly understand the 
meaning? The explanation of this may 
be, that just as children, and even grown 
persons, often imitate the natural cries of 
wild animals, without, of course, under- 
standing any meaning these may be sup- 
posed to have, so, in their turn, certain 
animals may be induced to imitate human 
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vocables ; and just as a certain sound or 
group of sounds becomes, by frequent 
repetition, associated in our minds with 
fixed ideas, so a parrot, repeating given 
phrases, comes to unite them with fixed 
ideas, though not the same ideas as we 
associate with these phrases. When the 
English lady, explaining to the French 
hotel-keeper certain arrangements neces- 
sary for her comfort, startled him by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Je dors toujours avec deux mate- 
lots,’’ she failed to convey to his mind 
the image which would have been per- 
fectly expressed by ‘* sur deux matelas,’’ 
So the parrot which says ‘‘ Three cheers 
for the Queen !’’ may associate the phrase 
with the idea of food, or head-scratching, 
or the unsatisfactory nature of our climate. 
In love, anger, or fear, he expresses him- 
self in his native screams, which are 
wholly unintelligible to us; equally un- 
intelligible to us are the ideas he intends 
to convey by means of words which have 
come to signify to him something quite 
different from that which we understand 
by them. Nay, instances are not wanting 
wherein, owing to a confusion between 
two vocables of similar sound, we derive 
a totally wrong impression from expres- 
sions in our own language. An instance 
of this occurs in Isaiah viii. 19, ‘‘ Seek 
unto... wizards which peep and mut- 
ter.”’ Almost every modern reader re- 
ceives from ‘‘ peep”’ the idea of spying ; 
but in reality it means to ‘ chirp,’’ to 
make a small sound like a chicken, and is 
used in that sense in widely different fam- 
ilies of language. 

There is, however, an intrinsic signifi- 
cance in syllables besides the meaning as- 
sociated with them by familiarity. No 
more arbitrary arrangement of vowels and 
consonants could be imagined than Lewis 
Carroll’s celebrated Jines— 

‘*’ Twas grillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe ; 
All mimsy were the borogroves, 
And the mome raths outgabe ;”’ 


yet was there never written anything that 
conjured up more effectually the sensation 
of a drowsy summer noon, ‘There are, 
too, delicate shades of expression in the 


‘ Stanza— 


“ ¢* And hast thou slain the Jabberwock ? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy ! 
O frabjous day! calloo, callay !’ 
He chortled in his joy.” 


‘ 9) 


The interjection ‘‘ calloo, callay |’’ con- 
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veys an idea of grateful and peaceful con- 
tent that could never have found utterance 
in the recognized ‘‘ hooray !’’ and as for 
‘* chortle,’’ it is a verb to live in our Jan- 
guage, having less of selfishness than 
**chuckle,’”’? and more of tender pride 
than ‘‘ cheer.’’ There is nothing peurile 
in this incomparable nonsense-writer ; 
and to test his superiority over every other 
that has tried his hand at this apparently 
simple exercise, it is only necessary to 
compare with it such gibberish as that of 
Taylor, the Water Poet— 


‘* Hough gruntough wough Thomough Coria- 
tough, Adcough robunquogh 

Warawogh bogh Comitogh sogh wogh termon- 
atogrogh, 

Callimogh gogh whobogh Ragamogh dema- 
gorgogh palemogh ;”’ 


and so on through a lot of dreary rubbish. 
Or again— 


‘‘Nortumblum cajlimunipquash omystoliton 
queshte burashte 

Scribuke woshtay solusbay perambulatashte ; 

Grekay sous Turkay Paphay zums Jerusa- 


lushte, 
Neptus esht Ealors Interrimoy diz dolo- 
rushte.”’ 


So far as can be seen, it is pretty safe 
to assume that the vocal sounds of aniinals 
constitute speech in the sense in which it 
has been so well defined by Mr. E. Tylor 
—namely, ‘‘the expression of ideas by 
articulate sounds habitually allotted to 
them.’’ We have adopted and imitated 
some of them, attaching to them ideas 
other than those conceived by the animals 
that produce the sounds. The cock has 
coined for himself a name in almost every 
country where he is known, from British 
chanticleer to Malay kdlaruk and Spanish 
quiquiriqui ; the crow was known in 
Sanskrit as kaka, just as to this day he is 
kith-kah in British Columbia, The asso- 
ciation of sound with an idea (which is 
the basis of all language) is very clearly 
exemplified in such words as cuckoo, pee- 
wit, chiff-chaff, ete. While we thus 
coolly appropriate, for our own purposes 
and to express our own ideas, words bor- 
rowed from the language of beast and 
bird, we are inclined to deny that they 
have the faculty of communicating thought 
and observation among themselves. 

Meanwhile, however, before learning to 
become eavesdroppers on beast and bird, 
men and women may profitably consider 
what progress they have made in develop- 
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ing the means of oral communication with 
which nature has endowed them, and ex- 
tending language beyond its primitive 
emotional and interjectional stages. It 
seems almost as if some races had been so 
absorbed in carrying on the laborious 
work of civilization that the niceties of 
conversation had fallen into neglect. Our 
own language, for example, is lamentably 
sipshod in construction and harsh in 
sound compared with that of ancient 
Greece. Again, in the speech of so highly 
developed a people as the Celts, fhere is 
no equivalent to “‘ yes’ ; thus it happens 
that you shall never hear an Irish waiter 
pronounce the shibboleth ‘‘ yessir’’ of his 
English confrére, for he invariably ex- 
presses an affirmative by some such phrase 
as, ‘‘I shall, sir !’’ ‘* It is, sir!’’ Yet 
among some uncivilized tribes not only is 
there a word expressing ‘‘ yes,’’ but it 
assumes a different form according to the 
sex or age of the speaker. Thus among 
the Abipones of South America, as Do- 
brizhoffer informs us, for ‘‘ yes”’ the men 
say héé, the women say hdd, and the old 
men give a grunt. This isa refinement 
which we Aryans have decided, perhaps 
rightly, to be unnecessary ; for though 
our ‘‘ay/’’ and ‘‘ nay/’’ carry no more 
information now than the Sanskrit hi and 
na did many thousands of years ago, they 
are quite sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, But the Abipones might feel as 
much embarrassed by the use of our sex- 
less affirmative and negative syllables as 
we should do in attempting tu express our 
meaning in the language of the Grebo 
tribes of West Africa, in which the use of 
personal pronouns is dispensed with, and 
gesture is employed to show whether a 
verb is in the first, second, or third per- 
son. 

‘* Let your communication be Yea, yea, 
and Nay, nay !’’ It is remarkable that 
in many parts of the world, though very 
distant from each other, peculiarities of 
the affirmative and negative have been 
seized on as a device for naming different 
tribes or nations. Thus in Australia the 
tribes known as Gureang, Kamilaroi, 
Kogai, Wolaroi, Wailwun, Wiratheroi, 
take their names from the words they use 
for ‘‘ no,’’ gure, kamil, ko, wol, wail, and 
wira ; while the tribe of Pikambul are 
called from pika, their word for ‘* yes,’’ 
In Brazil the Cocatapuya are literally the 
“no men’’ (from coca, no; tapuya, 
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man) ; and nearer home, as is well known, 
the distinction arose in the middle ages 
between the districts of Langue-d’oc and 
Langue-d’oil : the former being Southern 
France, where the people expressed the 
affirmative by oc, that is, the Latin hoc ; 
and the latter, Northern France, where 
they said oil—i.e., hoc illud—afterward 
softened to oui. 

Gender, except as a bare and logical 
expression of sex, has been completely 
dispensed with in English speech, not 
without detriment to its poetic qualities ; 
but in Anglo-Saxon even inanimate objects 
were classed as masculine, feminine, or 
neuter, The principle is obscure which 
ruled that ache and tear should be reck- 
oued masculine, but bliss and care femi- 
nine; death and ghost masculine, but 
thought and deed feminine, We acknowl- 
edge the fitness of classing arm and will 
as masculine, and heart and tongue as 
feminine, but why should eye be neuter 
rather than arm? And to place wife, 
child, and maiden in the neuter gender 
seems almost to imply that they were to 
be reckoned among a man’s chattels. 
The sole survival of this system in modern 
literary English is that ship is accounted 
feminine, though, oddly enough, in Anglo- 
Saxon it was of the neuter gender. In 
our language there is possibly still a trace 
of the refinement of primitive speech, 
which varied an interjection according to 
the sex of the speaker ; for, just as among 
the Algonquin Indians the men express 
surprise by exclaiming tiaw/ and the 
women nyau/ so an English butler will 
be apt to say Jor! and the lady’s-maid 
la ! 

Music and the drama apart, the highest 
purpose to which human speech can be 
applied is oratory, to regulate which the 
rules of rhetouic, called by Aristotle the 
art of persuasion, were formulated in very 
early times. Considering how great has 
been the development of the platform re- 
cently as an engine of government, and 
how “many persons are daily engaged in 
the attempt to warn, exhort, excite, 
amuse, instruct, wheedle, or otherwise in- 
fluence their hearers, a corresponding ad- 
vance in the style and finish of oratory 
might have been looked for ; but tens of 
thousands of exasperated listeners in all 
parts of the kingdom could testify to the 
intolerable deficiency in eloquence shown 
by most public speakers. 
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More than 2300 years have gone by 
since the principles of rhetoric were first 
laid down. In 466 B.c. the rul_ of 
Thrasybulus, despot of Syracuse, was 
brought to a sudden close by insurrec- 
tion ; his overthrow was the signal for 
hundreds of people, ousted from their 
possessions by him or his predecessors, 
and driven into exile, to flock back to 
their native country. In order to regain 
their property, it became ‘necessary for 
them to prove their claims before the 
judges, each acting as his own counsel. 
Probably the result was about as edifying 
as if anumber of Conservative candidates, 
none of whom had ever spoken in public 
before, were suddenly to be required to 
expound their political faith before an 
audience. Flesh and blood could not be 
expected to endure for long the infliction 
of such torments, and the necessity for 
some recognized code of rules in forensic 
oratory became urgent. One Corax came 
timely to the rescue, and we are filled 
with admiration by the completeness of 
the scheme which he produced. Modern 
artists, so far from attempting to emulate 
or surpass, are content if they approach 
the excellence of Greek sculpture ; even 
so we might sigh for more general know!- 
edge and observance of the rules of Corax 
on the part of our public speakers, 
Though modified in a slight degree by 
Isocrates and Aristotle, the arrangement 
by Corax remains as valid to this day as 
when it was first promulgated. ‘The divi- 
sion of a discourse into proem or exordi- 
um, narrative, arguments, and epilogue or 
peroration, satisfies our sense of order, 
has never been improved on, and is as 
essential to modern oratory as it was con- 
venient to the pleaders of Syracuse. Un- 
happily, these masterly principles no 
longer form the subject of instruction in 
schools, and the consequence is a lament- 
able waste of two of God’s most precious 
gifts to man—time and speech, It is 
difficult to overrate the influence over his 
fellows which right instruction and prac- 
tice in oratory gives to a young man, and 
as difficult to estimate the amount of en- 
joyment which these put it in his power 
to confer, for there are few intellectual 
pleasures keener than that of listening to 
a good speaker. Language, tone, gesture, 
expression—how rare is it to sce these 
made the most of, even when the senti- 
ments are unexceptionable! Often a 
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speech which reads well in the morning 
papers has been marred in its effect upon 
the audience by awkward attitude,—the 
speaker, perhaps, clinging to the Treasury- 
box with crouched shoulders and bent 
knees, as if he was afraid of sinking in 
deep mire—or, swmmum nefas/ standing 
with his hands thrust in his breeches- 
pockets. 

In the ‘‘ Souvenirs de Mme, Récamier’’ 
there is a pleasant description of a scene 
which took place during her exile at Lyons 
in 1813. Almost every cultivated or fash- 
ionable individual who passed throvgh 
that city was sure to be attracted to her 
house. Talma, the tragedian, happened 
to be giving some representations in the 
Grand Théatre, and was dining with Mme. 
Récamier, when the Bishop of Troyes 
(better known as Abbé of Boulogne) was 
announced. This celebrated preacher, 
though devoted to literature and familiar 
with the works of the great playwrights, 
had never seen a play performed : after 
dinner, Talma was persuaded to recite, to 
the intense gratification of the Abbe, parts 
from his principal ré/es. In return Talma 
begged the ecclesiastic to repeat some 
passages from his sermons. When he had 
done so—‘‘ It is splendid, monseigneur, 
as far as this,’’ exclaimed Talma, touching 
the chest of the preacher, ‘‘ but the !ower 
part of your body is deplorable. Clearly 
you have never bestowed a thought upon 
your legs,”’ 

It is certainly a serious counterpoise to 
the privileges we enjoy under a popular 
form of government that so much speech- 
making has to be endured. By how much 
might the burden be lightened if speakers 
would consent to be tightly instructed in 
the art of addressing their fellows, In 
the course of a recent debate in the House 
of Commons on the subject of the system 
of reporting, sundry members uttered 
complaints that it was far from perfect, 
and that they had often been reported in- 
correctly. ‘‘ But,’’ observed Mr. Labou- 
chere in his speech, *‘ we want a great 
deal more than mere accuracy : we want 
reporters who will put the remarks of 
honorable members into decent English, 
for there are certainly not more than half 
a dozen gentlemen in the House who can 
be relied on to handle nozninatives and 
verbs with precision.’’ There is not much 
exaggeration in this, but ungrammatical ex- 
pression is one of the least of the evils 
New Serres,—Vot. LVI., No. 2, 
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which have to be endured. What legis- 
lators chiefly require is to be drilled out 
of tiresome tricks of attitude, the repeti- 
tion of threadbare phrases, and tautol- 
ogy. The latter defect is very insidious, 
because by repeating different words with 
the same meaning, the speaker gains time 
to reflect on his next sentence, No other 
excuse can be offered for the constant use 
by an excellent and right honorable gentle- 
man, now occupying high rank in the 
House of Commons, of the expression— 
** How and in what manner ?’’ a pleonasm 
as egregious as that so dear to journalists 
—‘*a young baby.”” A common form of 
tantology in parliamentary debates is that 
employed by members who begin their 
speech, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, sir’? !—a puerile 
inelegancy enough to mar the finest ex- 
ordium. 

Metaphor and simile, poignant weapons 
in the armory of a skilled debater, produce 
disastrous effects in the hands of the in- 
expert. Certain figures, originally of 
force and freshness, cause a bleak sense 
of depression from the frequency of their 
employment by halting speakers ; and one 
who desires to engage the understanding 
of an audience ought, at whatever sacri- 
fice, to take a pledge of total abstinence 
from such outworn phrases as ‘‘ the thin 
end of the wedge,’’ *‘ oil on the troubled 
waters,’’ etc. Sometimes, it must be 
confessed, the audience derives unex- 
pected and lasting enjoyment from the 
delightful incongruity of figurative dis- 
course. The pages of [Hansard bear, or, 
at Jeast, ought to bear on record, the po- 
etic flights of a certain honorable baronet 
who became, in a recent Parliament, the 
very darling of post-prandial debate. 
Those who were fortunate enough to be 
present on the evening when he was de- 
nouncing the course taken by one of his 
colleagues in the representation of Ireland, 
will remember the rich brogue in which he 
referred to him as ‘‘ the young sea-ser- 
pent from County Clare,’’ and how he 
was promptly called to order by the 
Speaker for using the expression. ‘* Very 
well, Mr. Speaker,’’ he rejoined, “‘ I bow 
to your ruling, of course, and beg leave 
to withdraw the sea-serpent.’’ Not less 
difficult, and even more painful, was the 
operation described during the session of 
1891 by an honorable member, who, 
though representing an Irish county, is 
not of Irish birth, He was vehemently 
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opposing a bill introduced by the Irish 
Secretary. ‘* The right honorable gentle- 
man,” he said, ‘‘ is trying to thrust this 
bill down our throats behind our backs !”’ 

Aristotle, whose treatise on rhetoric re- 
mains the most elaborate and scientific 
hitherto published, showed no tolerance 
for the use of wrong or redundant words. 
Excellence of diction should be, in his 
judgment, the chief object of a speaker. 
But, although he held the skilful modula- 
tion of the voice to be of high importance, 
he does not so much as mention gesture 
or facial expression, on each of which 
Cicero and Quinctilian rightly insisted as 
essential to effective oratory: ‘* For,”’ 
said the former, ‘‘ action is as it were the 
speech of the body, and ought therefure 
the more to accord with that of the soul.” 
Aristotle was the first to explain why coin- 
pact and systematic speech holds the at- 
tention fixed, while a loose running style 
is intolerable. He gives as a reason that 
listeners like to know where they are in a 
discourse : they weary of sentence strung 
to sentence with no indication of a neces- 
sary end ; but a speech well ordered, ac- 
cording to the recognized rules of oratory, 
pleases because it is within prescribed 
limits,—‘“‘ For,’’ says the philosopher, 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ all men wish 
to descry the end.’’ It does not follow 
from this that they desire the end to be 
near, for men have listened rapt for hours 
to Mr. Gladstone, who, it is said, is the 
only Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
ever thrilled the House with a Budget 
speech. He is a rare master of phrase ; 
but even his oratory would Jose its spell, 
but for the accompanying gesture and ex- 
pression, by which Aristotle set so little 
store. His power of investigating dry 
and complicated financial details with ab- 
sorbing interest is akin to that of Eastern 
story-tellers, who, as travellers say, are 
able to hold their listeners enthialled, even 
though these may not understand a word 
of the language. 

But in truth the British Parliament is 
the place of all others where the chief 
vices of oratory may most conveniently be 
studied ; neither is there any hope of im- 
provement till somebody convinces us of 
the lesson which Isocrates taught the 
Greeks, and, later, Hermagoras taught 
the Romans, that oratory is to be ac- 
quired, not by birth or by knack, but by 
special study. 
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It was a special study in this country 
up to, say, the end of the seventeenth 
century. Steele made lamentation in 
1712 that Oxford and Cambridge had 
** grown dumb in the study of eloquence.’’ 
All through the middle ages, grammar, 
logic, and rheotric constituted the under- 
graduate’s trivium, and we are suffering 
heavily by reason of its alteration, For 
what chance is there that a young country 
gentleman aspiring to enter Parliament, 
to whom, in discharge of our duty as 
good citizens it becomes our duty to listen, 
shall have invented for himself that har- 
mony—that fitting together of parts which 
makes speech endurable—the art essential 
to eloquence? Perhaps his highest feat 
in oratory hitherto has been to stammer 
out thanks for the toast of his own health 
at his coming of age, or to repeat to the 
company at an agricultural society dinner 
the time-honored and unblushing paradox 
that ‘‘ the interest of landlord and tenant 
are identical,”’ It is possible that, with 
an eye to a political career, he has prac- 
tised debate in the Oxford Union; a 
course which, while divesting him of one 
of the chief graces of youth—modesty— 
has failed to confer the habit of disviplined 
speech, and has set him fairly on the way 
to become one of the bores of the House ; 
but, generally, even that slight training is 
neglected, and Mascarell’s axiom is acted 
on: ‘* Les gens de qualité savent tout sans 
avoir jamais appris.”’ 

Our Parliament, then—our House of 
Speech—is filled with speakers who, fur 
the most part, have never learned their 
trade ; and the result, from the point of 
view of art, is about as edifying as if the 
walls of Burlington House were to be hung 
with the works of those who had never 
learned painting, or a choir for St. Paul’s 
were to ve drawn at random from the 
crowd at Sandown races. It is true that 
a proportion of practised speakers do enter 
Parliament in the persons of barristers and 
solicitors ; but, strange to say, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that it is 
not to these that the House listens most 
patiently, nor by these that it is wont to 
be moved from indifference. Those mem- 
bers who have made themselves some rep- 
utation for eloquence have succeeded be- 
cause natural aptitude and steadiness of 
nerve have enabled them to scramble into 
something like a style. This, aided by a 
commanding figure, an agreeable counte- 
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nance, or (rarest of all gifts to dwellers in 
the British climate) a pleasant voice, have 
had far more to do with the positions at- 
tained by some men than have their states- 
manlike qualities. Many a mute, inglori- 
ous member, or, if not altogether mute, 
then inglorious, because no one can be 
got to listen to him, may be conscious of 
administrative powers which, had he been 
instructed in the art of eloquence, might 
have brought him into the first rank ; but 
having neglected that in the days when 
his vocal chords were elastic, and before 
he had contracted evil tricks in speaking, 
all that is left for him now is to cultivate 
the Art of Sitting Down, not, as too often 
happens, on his own hat. 


Encouragement is not wanting to induce 
a man to undergo the pains of instruction 
and practice in public speaking. No re- 
ward is so immediately, so spontaneously, 
so gratefully given as the popularity ac- 
corded to a successful orator. Every lofty 
or lively thought which comes to him is 
sure of its liberal meed of syinpathy— 
witness the readiness with which a good- 
natured audience will show approval of 
sadly shallow sentiments and thin pleas- 
antry. I was much struck with this char- 
acteristic on an occasion when I was pres- 
ent at a meeting of an honorable member 
with his constituents. There were five or 
six hundred people in the room, and it 
must be confessed that the affection they 
undoubtedly felt for their representative, 
a gallant soldier, was sorely exercised by 
the dreariness of his discourse. He had 
been speaking for twenty minutes or so: 
not a sparkle of wit nor even a happy ex- 
pression had been suffered to relieve the 
monotony of his speech, and the audience 
sat respectfully but hopelessly mute. 
Presently, the speaker, in referring to the 
late Mr. Forster, then Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, observed 
‘that the right honorable gentleman 
seemed to him to be around man ina 
square hole.’’ There was nothing par- 
ticularly luminous in this remark ; had it 
been made in the course of conversation 
it would have excited no attention, still 
less merriment. But the despairing as- 
sembly caught at the straw : the metaphor 
seemed to remind them that there did ex- 
ist somewhere the quality of humor ; like 
one man they fell a-laughing, and con- 
tinued so for a considerable time. 
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If this, then, be the reception accorded 
to such an indifferent performer as my 
friend, how much greater will be the re- 
ward of any youth who, possessing the 
faculty of clear, consecutive thought, 
either lights by happy accident on the 
means of expressing himself vividly, or 
will be at the pains to learn how to do so 
effectively | 

Cicero held that the chief secret of effec- 
tive speech lay in the right choice of 
words, which satisfies the hearer’s natural 
sense of what is right. But after all, 
more essential than order, more immedi- 
ately effective than gesture, expression, or 
choice of language, is vivacity ; and Aris- 
totle laid great stress upon this quality. 
It is one that cannot be acquired ; the 
fact that it must be inborn is precisely 
what enables so many Irishmen to carry 
themselves so well in debate. But the 
mast conspicuous instance in recent years 
which occurs to memory of the touch of 
genius lifting the most unpromising sub- 
ject out of hopeless dulness was not that 
of an Irishman, but an Englishman. It 
was a hot afternoon in July ; the House 
of Commons had met, as usual, on 
Wednesdays, at twelve o’clock, an hour 
which in itself predisposes the chamber to 
dolorous and dilatory discussion. Sir 
Edward Watkin’s bill for reducing Eng- 
land to the insecurity of any Continental 
nation, by making a submarine tunnel to 
France, was under consideration, and, 
after a business-like reply from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, the debate 
had degenerated into the dreary, amateur- 
ish trickle of a Wednesday sitting. About 
four o'clock, Lord Randolph Churchill 
suuntered into the House and took his 
seat at the corner of the bench behind the 
Ministers, which he has oceupied since 
his resignation. It seemed as if he was 
hardly aware what subject was under dis- 
cussion; no one knew that he took any 
interest in it, still less did any one know 
to which side of the question he inclined. 
It was not long, however, before he rose 
to address the House. Members crowded 
in, curious to know which side he would 
take. They were soon enlightened. In 
brisk trenchant language, Lord Randolph 
at once declared himself an uncompromis- 
ing opponent of the scheme, and proceed- 
ed to swamp with pitiless ridicule the ar- 
guments by which it had been supported. 
Sir Edward Watkin had endeavored to 
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allay the nervousness of his opponents by 
showing that the tunnel could be flooded 
on the first note of alarm by an electric 
apparatus under control of the War Office. 
None who listened to Lord Randolph that 
afternoon can forget the humor with 
which he sketched a Cabinet Council, sit- 
ting round a white button and debating— 
first, should the button be pressed at all ; 
second, at what moment it should be 
pressed ; lastly, by whom it should be 
pressed—by the Prime Minister, the Sec- 
retary for War, or the Commander-in- 
Chief. Tue House shook itself with 
hearty laughter; the debate had been 
raised by the hand of the master from the 
slough of dulness in which it had wal- 
lowed for hours, and the defeat of the bill 
was secure. The effect on the minds of 
men of such an incident is not transitory. 
They are lastingly grateful to a speaker 
capable of taking up a subject, dealing 
with it unhesitatingly and withon; am- 
bignity, and illumining his arguments with 
the play of wit. Half the effect of the 
speech lay in the apparent absence of 
effort. Whatever might have been the 
real facts, the appearance was that the ex- 
Minister had strolled down to look in upon 
the debate, had suddenly become im- 
pressed with its importance, hastily in- 
formed himself of the arguments used in 
his absence in support of it, and resolved 
on the spur of the moment to overthrow 
them. 

The fame of a skilful retort is very en- 
during ; but the pleasure people take in 
recalling it is in proportion to its good- 
nature. When Sheridan, in replying to 
a speech made by Dundas, declared that 
**the right honorable gentleman was in- 
debted to his memory fe~ his jests, and to 
his imagination for his facts,’’ he achieved 
a consummate oratotical feat ; for he in- 
fused into a delicate adjustment of ordi- 
nary vocables just that suspicion of humor 
which disposes men to laugh at another, 
and is far more damaging to an opponent’s 
arguments than more ponderous invective. 


But if the level of political oratory be 
low among us, not less barren is the pros- 
pect revealed by that part of the Church 
of England’s system which constitutes 
every priest, irrespective of his natural 
gifts, a preacher, and makes preaching of 
equal importance to worship, or more so. 
There have been times, of course, in the 
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Church’s history—times of active mission 
work or of urgent doctrinal controversy 
—when much preaching has been indis- 
pensable ; and, of course, in these days 
there is as much need as ever of moral 
precept and spiritual warning. But it is 
not difficult to estimate whether these are 
conveyed best by oratory in the pulpit or 
by personal admonition. Every one ac- 
quainted with the conduct of popular elee- 
tions will agree that the candidate who is 
willing to undertake the irksome task of 
personally canvassing voters, steals a vast 
advaptage over a rival who relies on his 
public speeches, however excellent these 
may be. We may agree with Selden’s 
conclusion, though demurring to the jus- 
tice of his sneer, when he says: ‘‘ Preach- 
ing, for the most part, is the glory of the 
preacher, to show himself a fine man. 
Catechising would do much _better.’’ 
Paul, preaching in Troas, was carried, not 
by vanity, but by the magnitude and nov- 
elty of his subject, into such inordinate 
length, that poor Eutychus fell from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead. But 
if the apostle might have pled the novelty 
of the Gospel as an excuse for prolixity, 
that excuse no longer exists: to repeat 
the glad tidings over and over again, in 
archaic, and too often indifferent phrase- 
ology, is to weaken what ought to bea 
vivid impression. Granted that there re- 
mains as much to be said on the ethical 
grounds of religion as, in an earlier age, 
there was on the dogmatic, religious liter- 
ature, as a channel of instruction, is a 
thousandfold more abundant. Jeremy 
Taylor’s judgment is of more weight than 
ever’: ‘If 1 may freely declare my opin- 
ion, I think it were not amiss if the lib- 
erty of making sermons were something 
more restrained than it is; and that such 
persons only were intrusted with the lib- 
erty for whom the Church may make her- 
self responsive. ”’ 

On the other hand, comparing the aver- 
age quality of sermons delivered in our 
churches with the price we are not ashamed 
to offer for them, it must be confessed the 
public have no right to complain. Sup- 
pose a course of six lectures is to be deliv- 
ered by some competent specialist on a 
prescribed branch of natural science, it is 
not likely that less than £50 apiece would 
be stipulated for. If we are sincere in 
our profession that spiritual science is of 
infinitely greater importance than natural 
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science, how comes it that we are not 
ashamed to remunerate our clergy, taking 
an average from an archbishop to a poor 
curate, at the rate of about £5 a sermon, 
without taking account of their other min- 
isterial and pastoral duties? There is 
surely little room for complaint about the 
quality of the article so poorly paid for. 
We are in this matter as cynical and less 
business-like than the congregations of 
Thibet, whose priests employ mechanical 
means of devotion, and, at stated hours, 
set in motion the praying-machine, which 
offers the same prayer over and over again 
—‘* QO Lord ! the jewel in the lotus.”’ 

To require of imperfect men that each 
of them should preach fifty-two sermons 
of thirty minutes each in the course of the 
year has proved to be an exaction beyond 
what there is means efficiently to fulfil. 
Protestant hearers allow themselves great 
liberty in commenting upon the result, 
and grumble freely if the preacher exceeds 
his stipulated time ; nevertheless, what- 
ever they may permit themselves to say, 
some may be scandalized at the expression 
of this criticism in print. But it is best 
to be frank, and to admit with all open- 
ness that there is need and room for im- 
provement, 

Some obvious defects may easily be 
mentioned, and, one would think, almost 
as easily avoided. In the first place, the 
attempt so commonly made by preachers 
to read from a manuscript without the 
appearance of reading, renders impossible 
all the assistance derived from gesture or 
attitude. It would seem as if one having 
an important message to deliver, or de- 
siring to convince his hearers of some 
vital truth, could express in intelligible 
words the idea or image that ought to be 
clearly present in his mind. The most 
that he required, one would say, would be 
a few notes of consecutive heads. If the 
idea is not well defined in his own 
thoughts, he has no business to waste 
people’s time by trying to elucidate it. 
It does not follow that because such pre ach- 
ing is called extemporary, that it is so in 
the strictest sense of the word—that it is 
uttered without preparation as careful as 
when every word is read aloud from manu- 
script. But it is termed extemporary 
preaching, and it is said that most of the 
clergy find it difficult to deliver a sermon 
unless it is lying on the desk before them. 
Well, then, let it be read without any am- 
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biguity. Why should a man affect to be de- 
livering a sermon—a speech—when, in fact, 
he is reading a lecture, and spoiling the lec- 
ture by trying to make it look like a speech ? 
That turning of the leaves, that surrepti- 
tious gaze at the page, alternating with 
mechanical glances at the congregation, 
divest the performance of all interest or 
dignity, and a political or theatrical audi- 
ence subjected to such treatment would 
very soon make their impatience known, 
One thing or the other—let the lecture be 
read, for there are few things more im- 
pressive than good reading; or let the 
sermon be preached, and so give the con- 
gre@ation the feeling that they are listen- 
ing “to the preacher’s 8 genuine convictions. 
The middle course, which is almost univer- 
sal, is always uninteresting, and sometimes 
disastrous. I listened not long ago toa 
sermon delivered in this way. The senti- 
ments expressed were lofty, the language 
was adequate, and the narrative well con- 
nected ; but the effect of the whole was 
marred by the ridiculous affectation of the 
preacher that he was independent of his 
manuscript. And then, at the close, came 
the disaster. The subject had been the 
life-work of the Saviour, and what hap- 
pened would have been impossible if the 
clergyman had either been reading aloud 
or speaking the thoughts in his brain. 
Hie was doing neither ; his attention was 
occupied in trying to recollect how he 
had written each sentence, the beginning 
of which he suffered his eye to catch, and 
became riveted on the form of words rather 
than on their meaning ; hence it came to 
pass that he brought what ought to. have 
been an impressive peroration to a close 
by the startling announcement that our 
Lord had spent His life ‘ raising the devils 
and casting out the dead.’’ A slip like 
this is indelible ; it remains in the mem- 
ory when all the lesson sought to be con- 
veyed has melted into oblivion. 

Another inveterate defect in preaching 
addressed to European listeners is the 
wearisome and excessive use of metaphor. 
Pointed illustration is useful, and always 
grateful to intelligent minds ; but preach- 
ers would find a much readier road to the 
sense of Western and Northern people by 
discarding metaphor altogether. There 
are no greater transgressors in this respect 
than Presbyterian divines, and they repeat 
the same strained phrase none the less 
persistently because their Church discour- 
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ages the use of set forms and ritual. One 
of these I know, who prays, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, for the special protection of 
**this loved corner of Thy vineyard.’’ 
Probably not one in a hundred of his con- 
gregation have ever seen a vineyard, or 
have the faintest notion what it is like ; 
words that conveyed a distinct image to 
the attention of Eastern disciples, fall on 
listless ears when addressed to the dwellers 
in a rural Scottish upland ; and it is clear 
that by using them the pastor weakens 
the appeal to the understanding of his 
people. If he chose to have resort to 
metaphor in alluding to his parish, he 
would touch his hearers much more closely 
by following the example of the preachers 
of old, who chose illustrations from every- 
day life, and would refer to it as the cor- 
ner of a corn-field or a potato-garden. 

Of course this fashion had its origin in 
the language of the inspired writings, 
which were addressed to Orientals accus- 
tomed to, and delighting in, florid ima- 
gery ; but to adopt this vocabulary in order 
to quicken the apprehension of people of 
a totally different mental fibre, is to dis- 
sociate religion from the incidents of every- 
day life, and, at the same time, to detract, 
by familiarity, from the force of Sctip- 
tural expression. Bible phrases, like 
every other form of literature, become 
threadbare by frequent and inappropriate 
application. It may be objected that 
faith is a thing apart, and is not to be 
affected by a fastidious intellect. That is 
too large and too grave a matter for dis- 
cussion here ; but one thing at all events 
is clear, that sermons (and it is the man- 
ner and ferm of sermons that is under 
consideration) are professedly intended to 
establish faith by means of the intellect, 
and that they are defective in such meas- 
ure as they discourage or fail to engage 
the intellect. No one in this generation 
has spoken from a pulpit with such effect 
upon masses of people as the late Mr. 
Spurgeon, and one secret of his success 
lay in this, that he knew how to release 
moral instruction from the tedious figura- 
tive language with which it has become 
the fashion to load it, and to convey it in 
practical, though often homely, speech. 
Euripides, it is said, did the same for 
dramatic poetry, and at once found the 
direct way to the hearts of Athenian play- 
goers, 
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But to descend from these high levels 
of speech, how do we employ our natural 
organs in every-day conversation? It is 
supposed that language had its origin in 
emotional and imitative sounds, which i in 
course of time became more and more 
articulate, till they became exact expres- 
sion of ideas allotted to them. But that 
association of separate sounds with definite 
ideas had to be assisted by gesture toa 
degree which we shouid find highly incon- 
venient now. Gesture still forms an im- 
portant part in the intercourse of the lower 
races of men. ‘‘ To this prominent con- 
dition of gesture,’? writes Mr. Tylor, 
‘as a means of expression among rude 
tribes, and to the development of panto- 
mime in public show and private inter- 
course among such peoples as the Neapoli- 
tans of our own day, the most extreme 
contrast may be found in England, where, 
whether for good or ill, suggestive panto- 
mime is now reduced to so small a com- 
pass in social talk, and even in public ora- 
tory.’’ Yet a quiet bystander may derive 
much amusement from the amount of pan- 
tomime in a conversation, even when it is 
carried on by persons of our own phleg- 
matic nation. I was sitting opposite 
some English people one day at a table- 
d’héte in the Engadine. A lady was de- 
scribing in an animated way a disturbance 
she had lately witnessed in a Spanish 
town ; she finished up by telling how the 
troops had been called out and charged 
the people, ‘‘ and their bayonets were 
quite sharp, you know,” and saying this 
she seized a table-fork and tapped the 
points with her finger, as if to emphasize 
the sharpness. Here was a distinct trace 
of primitive gesture-language. 

**Go up to my room and bring mea 
square box you will find on the dressing- 
table,’’ and perhaps the speaker describes 
with his fingers an aerial square, indicating 
approximately the size of the box. It re- 
quires less effort to do this than to say, 

‘a rectangular box about six inches by 
eight,’’ and all languages show a tendency 
to save effort. Thus in modern English 
we say bone, home, foam, where our Anglo- 
Saxon progenitors said ban, ham, fam (as 
the Lowland Scots still do), because the 
broad vowel o requires less muscular effort 
to pronounce than the narrow 4d, so we 
have gradually slid into the easier sound. 
An interesting illustration of the extent 
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to which information may still be con- 
veyed by gesture was given last year in 
the performance of ‘‘ L’enfant prodigue,’’ 
by a Parisian company of Pierrots. Not 
a word was spoken from beginning to end 
of the piece, yet the audience were able 
to follow every incident in an intricate 
drama by watching the action of the play- 
ers. The piece occupied about two hours, 
and the interest of the spectators never 
flagged ; but their usual experience at the 
close was one of great fatigue, owing to 
the constant strain upon the attention re- 
quired to follow the thread of the story. 
Civilized races, therefore, have more and 
more discarded gesture and developed lan- 
guage as a means of intercourse, because 
of the effort called for by the former from 
both parties to a conversation. 


We have been a literary nation long 
enough, it might be thought, to have de- 
vised symbols for every sound that we 
have occasion to use. But that is not 
so; like the Zulus, we sound a lateral 
‘* click’? with our tongue, but it is not 
represented in our alphabet ; like them, 
we almost invariably sound it, from some 
unknown cause, on the left side of the 
tongue ; though, unlike them, we do not 
let it enter into the construction of vo- 
cables. We have no symbols to repre- 
sent the sound of a sigh, a kiss, a chirp, 
a groan, though characters expressive of 
these would be of great service to novel- 
ists ; but on the other hand we have three 
distinct characters—/, ff, and ph—express- 
ing exactly the same sound. 

Then how imperfect and arbitrary we 
are in the use of those symbols which we 
possess ; ¢h is all we can do to express the 
initial sound of thing and thine, though a 
Welsh writer can show the difference by 
inaking the former an aspirated ¢, the lat- 
ter an aspirated d; yet in this respect 
we are better off than the French, who 
cannot employ the aspirated dental at all. 
Englishmen are inclined to wonder why 
the Chinese, with all their ancient civiliza- 
tion, have no symbol for the consonant r, 
and are apt to forget that, except at the 
beginning of a syllable, that letter has be- 
come in their own language a mate re- 
dundancy. The following sentence, for 
example, might be perfectly well expressed 
in Chinese characters: ‘* Sour barts are 
more alarming than certain earls,’’ * for, 





* Purists may object to the use of ‘ bart” 
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in colloquial English, not one of these 
seven r’s would be trilled. 

When the Portuguese first explored 
Brazil they made great fun of the natives 
of that country, because they had in their 
alphabet no f, r, or 27; a people, the in- 
vaders declared, without fé, ley, or rey— 
without faith, law, or king. The Mo- 
hawks, again, have no labials, and vowed 
it was absurd when the missionaries tried 
to teach them to pronounce p and 6; 
** for who,’’ said they, ‘‘ can speak with 
his mouth shut ?’’ * 

Some nations show a deficiency more 
serious than merely the absence of vowel 
and consonant signs employed by others ; 
they are lacking in words to express ideas 
inseparable from the existence of human 
society. It is difficult to say how it comes 
that the Algonquin tribe of Indians have 
no word for ‘‘ love,’’ seeing that they are 
not inferior to others in amorous under- 
standing and practice. Other tribes, 
again, have no word to express the virtue 
of kindness or charity, which is the more 
remarkable, because that this virtue is of 
the essence of human nature is implied 
by our use of the terms ‘‘ humane’’ and 
‘* humanity.’’ Readers who form their 
estimate of a typical French household 
from the perusal of French novels, may 
come to the conclusion that the French 
can get on very well without any single 
term equivalent to our ‘‘ home ;’’ but 
those practically acquainted with the peo- 
ple know very well that the idea is as 
present with them as it is with ourselves, 
and can only wonder that it has never 
found convenient expression in their afflu- 
ent language. 

The impression left on the mind by an 
examination of the various forms of oral 
communication in use by men is that all 
are more or less imperfect ; that Athenian 
Greek is the nearest approach to consum- 
mate speech that has ever been devised, 
and that every living language is capable 
of improvement by cultivation. The 
pleasure imparted by a good, crisp, cor- 
rect speaker—whether in conversation or 
in a public part—is so distinct, that pains 
should be taken to make his occurrence 





as an English word, but, at worst, it is only 
premature. The order of baronets will some 
day come to be known as “ barts’’ as univer- 
sally as cabriolets are now spoken of as 
** cabs.” 

* Primitive Culture, by E, Tylor, i. 171. 
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more frequent. In Great Britain, the 
effect of a moist changeable climate must 
always have a disastrous tendency on the 
tone of voice, for the vocal chords—re- 
sembling two films of india-rubber brought 
over the edges of a tube, so as to leave a 
narrow open space between their edges— 
ean rarely preserve that resonance which 
gives such exquisite timbre to the voices 
of Italians or Spaniards ; but at least we 
may avoid the gross errors of diction 


“ITF I WERE FAIR.” 
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which so commonly offend the ear, even 
in educated society ; we may check such 
an ugly blunder as is almost universal in : 
talking of ‘‘ those sort of things’’ instead i 
of ‘* that sort of thing ;’’ and we should 
at all cost overcome that mischievous 
shame which makes us use common or 
ugly words instead of the clear direct ex- 
pressions of our native topgue.— Black- 
wood’s Magazine. : 





“IF I WERE FAIR.” 


BY EDITH RUTTER. 


[‘‘ Then she looked into her mirror,’’} 


Ir I were fair ! 


If I had little hands, and slender feet ; 
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If to my cheeks the color rich and sweet 

Came at a word, and faded at a frown : 

If I had clinging curls of burnish’d brown : 

If I had dreamy eyes aglow with smiles, 

And graceful limbs, and pretty girlish wiles :— 
lf I were fair, Love would not turn aside ; 

Life’s paths, so narrow, would be broad and wide, 


If I were fair ! 


If I were fair, 


Perhaps like other maidens I might hold 
A true’s heart’s store of tried and tested gold. 4 
Love waits on Beauty, though sweet Love alone, 4 


It seems to me, for aught might well atone. 


But Beauty’s charm is 


strong, and Love obeys 


The mystic witchery of her shy ways. 
If I were fair, my years would seem so few : 
Life would unfold sweet pictures to my view, 


If I were fair ! 


If I were fair, 


Perhaps the baby, with a scream of joy, 
To clasp my neck would throw away its toy, 
And hide its dimples in my shining hair, 
Bewilder’d by the maze of glory there ! 
But now :—oh ! shadow of a young girl’s face ; 
Uncolor’d lips that Pain’s cold fingers trace, 
You will not blame the child whose wee hands close, 
Not on the blighted bud, but on the rose 

So rich and fair, 


If I were fair, 


Oh ! just a little fair, with some soft touch 


About my face to glorify it much ! 
If no one shunn’d my presence, or my kiss, 
My heart would almost break beneath its bliss, 
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’Tis said, each pilgrim shall attain his goal, 
And perfect light shall flood each blinded soul, 


When day’s flush merges into sunset’s bars, 


And night is here. 
I shall be fair ! 


And then beyond the stars 


— Spectator, 
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BY MRS. M, E. SANDFORD. 


Ir may be taken for granted that not 
many peuple select the opening of January 
as a time for a journey to Paris, unless 
their visit has a particular purpose, When 
I stepped out of the train from Calais, on 
a bitterly cold morning early in the pres- 
ent year, and drove through the twilight 
streets where the gray dawn was still strug- 
gling with the dying gas-lamps, my own 
particular purpose was to avail myself of 
an opportunity for seeing something of 
the education of girls in Paris and its en- 
virons, both in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, under the guidance of the friend 
who was awaiting me at the Grand Hotel 
de la Sorbonne in the Quartier Latin, a 
hotel that I had never even heard of before, 


and which is frequented solely by people 
who are in some way or other connected 
with educational work. There is really lit- 
tle more than a fortnight in the whole year 
during which any one who is actively en- 
gaged in education can hope to see any- 


thing of the working of Continental 
schools. Terms and holidays are apt to 
coincide pretty closely everywhere, but as 
a rule the long summer vacation is longer 
than ours,—in France it occupies the 
whole of August and September—and this 
is compensated by shorter holidays at 
Christmas and at Easter, giving a certain 
margin of time in January and in the 
spring, during which English schools are 
still in vacation while French schools are 
already at work. It was of the January 
interval that I was about to take advantage, 
and in my friend Madame Armagnac I had 
the companionship of one who had herself 
been formerly connected with the French 
Education Department, and who is pos- 
sessed of an unusually wide acquaintance 
with educational matters, not only in 
France and England, but even in such out- 
of-the-way parts of the world as Algeria 
and Corsica. 

It was to her that I owed my introduc- 


tion to M. Felix Martel, one of the eight 
Inspecteurs Générales, or Inspectors in 
Chief, of the French Education Depart- 
ment, and the author of several interesting 
books and pamphlets on primary and tech- 
nical education in France. This gentle- 
man was good enough to call upon me on 
the afternoon of my arrival, not only to 
bring me the necessary authorization from 
the M'nister of Public Instruction which 
was to open for me the doors of any 
schools that I might wish to visit, but also 
to take much kind trouble in sketching 
for me a programme, which was intended 
to enable me to make the very most of the 
short time that I had at my disposal. I 
am glad to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my gratitude for the invaluable 
aid and counsel which was placed at my 
service with such ready friendliness. It 
seemed to me that the fact of my being 
the widow of a Senior Inspector in our 
own Education Department was regarded 
by him as a claim upon himself for special 
cordiality and courtesy. But, indeed, the 
name of Sandford was in itself a kind of 
letter of recommendation ; for the long 
connection of my husband’s distinguished 
cousin with the work of elementary edu- 
cation in England appeared to be perfectly 
well known to M. Martel, as well as to 
most of the educational people whom I 
met on the other side of the Channel. 

Of a great educational progress in 
France since 1870 I had long been dimly 
aware, but even a passing glimpse of the 
remarkable work actually accomplished 
during the last twenty years is little less 
than startling. ‘* An absolute Renais- 
sance”’ it has been called, and I do not 
think the epithet is an exaggerated one. 
Of all that has been done I have neither 
the time nor the ability to speak, nor can 
I pause at the present moment to make 
due allowance for such inevitable deficien- 
cies and mistakes as of course must form 
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some part of the volume of every great 
movement. I can only note down the 
three great lines of achievement which 
have made the most impression on my 
mind : (1) the extraordinary progress that 
has been made in Elementary Education. 
) The well-ordered Training Colleges 
(Ecoles Normales) for teachers of all 
grades. (3) That magnificent institution, 
the Conseil Supérieur, or great representa- 
tive Council of Education. This last 
seems to me the finest thing that has been 
done for education, from the constitu- 
tional point of view, by any European 
people since the education movement first 
began. 

Such have been some of the effects of 
a great national revival. When we come 
to ask the cause, there is only one possi- 
ble answer, We find it in the impulse 
given to patriotic feeling by the awful ex- 
periences of that which is still spoken of, 
which, I suppose, ever will be spoken of, 
as ‘‘ l’année terrible, that dreadful year.’’ 
It is as if the entire spirit of the nation 
had been, as it were, retempered by its 
sudden and unexpected plunge into the 
bitter waters of adversity. Patriotism, 
longing to expend itself in service, fastened 
eagerly on the idea that defective educa- 
tion had played no inconsiderable part in 
the misfortunes of the country, and ear- 
nest men who had been rowing against a 
sluggish tide of popular indifference for 
years, now suddenly found that all France 
was with them, and that they could 
scarcely move fast enough for the national 
impatience toward the realization of those 
long-cherished ideals in which they had 
once found it so hard to awaken any ade- 
quate degree of interest. 

To begin with Elementary Education. 
France is now as decidedly ahead of our- 
selves, at any rate on several important 
points, as, I think it is not too much to 
say, she was: distinctly in the rear before 
1870. 

IT can but make my meaning clear by 
giving a description of my own impres- 
sions. To begin with then there is the 
préau. The first time I entered a French 
Primary School for girls, we were with 
M. Séhé, one of the Sous-Inspecteurs de 
Gymnastique for the Communal Schools 
of Paris, to whom M. Martel had kindly 
given me an introduction, and as he was 
taking me there to see school-drill, we 
went direct into the préauw, an apartment 





so almost unheard of in English schools 
that we have not even a name for it. The 
word pré with the diminutive aw means 
literally ‘* a small field,’’ and the préaw is 
merely a spacious empty room, like an in- 
door field, in which the whole school can 
move freely about during recreation, but 
which is used and intended for a variety 
of other purposes besides play. As far as 
I could hear, no Elementary School in 
France is without one. 

* _— would you do without this 
préau 2?’ I once said to the mistress of a 
large Fioole Maternelle (Infant School). 
She looked at me as if I had said, What 
would you do without a roof, or without 
windows ?—‘‘ Why, we couldn’t do with- 
out it,’’ she answered, in the tone of a 
person called upon for a trnism, 

The first préaw that I saw was a low ob- 
long apartment, occupying the basement 
of the school-building. There was a con- 
crete floor, the ceiling was supported by 
iron pillars, and there was a bench fixed 
against the walls all round the room, 
Above this bench there were pegs for hats 
and cloaks, but this was not, I afterward 
found, a universal arrangement, and of 
course it rather spoiled the appearance of 
the room. There was no other furniture, 
except a few light tables and chairs, and 
some gymnastic apparatus at the far end, 
And here I may observe that the architec- 
ture of French schools is, as a rule, neither 
picturesque nor ornamental. The school 
is always a solid many-windowed block, 
about three stories high, either oblong, or 
built round a court-yard like so many 
French hotels. Externally it is as plain as 
a factory, not an unnecessary franc has 
been spent on decoration ; but within, no 
reasonable outlay has been spared to make 
the building perfectly fit for its purpose. 
And this liberality seems to me to be sim- 
ply right. Compulsory education imposes 
responsibilities. If the State insists on 
taking charge of children for so many 
hours a day, the State is bound to take 
eare both that the children’s time shall be 
well and profitably employed, and that no 
unnecessary injury be done to their health 
by defective educational arrangements, 
For instance, if large masses of children 
are to be restrained from movement and 
kept poring over books and slates in rooms 
where the atmosphere has not been thor- 
oughly renewed for hours together, the 
conditions can hardly be regarded as favor- 
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able to growth and vigor. If any one is 
unable to imagine what I mean, I would 
ask him to enter any class-room in any 
Elementary School in England somewhere 
about eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
he will know, In the French school the 
child’s natural need of movement and 
change of air is recognized and supplied. 
Every class has and ought to have its own 
class-room, well lighted and well venti- 
lated, where the pupils sit at desks and do 
their lessons ; but for gymnastic exercises, 
for drill, for recreation, for singing, there 
is always the préau, and the very exist- 
ence of such an apartment gives an elastic- 
ity to the programme which must mate- 
tially tend to make school-life happier, 
and therefore far more healthy. 

Several doors open into the préau, of 
which one communicates with the cantine, 
an institution which we only possess in 
the modified form of charitable efforts to 
give meals to the children in our poorest 
schools during the winter months. In 
France, every Elementary School has its 
cantine, organized by the Municipality, 
which provides a hot meal for all those 
pupils who do not return to their homes 
for déjeuner at half-past eleven.* The 
children pay for their mid-day meal by 
means of counters, which are bought by 
their parents at so much a dozen ; but in 
cases of poverty, either chronic or occa- 
sional, these tickets can be obtained with- 
out payment, though, when the children 
give them in, they do so just as the others 
do, and none of their companions know 
whether it is by the care of the State or 
of their own parents that these little ones 
are fed. Before we exclaim at the cost 
to the tax-payer, we must remember that 
the French have no Poor-Law like ours, 
and that this is simply one of their meth- 
ods for distributing relief, and probably 
less costly than our own. 

It is something to be able to feel that 
there hardly can be such a thing as an ab- 
solutely starving child in Paris within the 
limits of school-age, and this, not in win- 
ter only, but all the year round. One 
meal a day, at least, the State insists upon, 
and it seemed to me that this vigilance 





* It may be observed that French school- 
hours are longer than ours, and indeed, in 
my opinion, far too long. They are from 
half-past eight to half-past eleven in the morn- 
ing, and then from one to five in the after- 
noon, 
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over the health of the young, this deter- 
mination to take off for them the sharpest 
edge of extreme privation without marking 
them with the brand of pauperism, must 
in time have visible effects on the physical 
well-being of the entire population. 
What an untold relief to many mothers it 
must be to know that, on school-days at 
any rate, their children are at least sure of 
one good meal a day. It is eaten on tem- 
porary tables formed with boards and 
trestles, which are brought into the préau 
from the cantine. 

There was a lady already in the préaw 
when we entered, whom M. Séhé intro- 
duced as an Inspector of Physical Exercises 
in Girls’ Schools, under the French Edu- 
cation Department. Here, too, was an- 
other novelty. In France the appointment 
of Lady Inspectors, both for Girls’ Schools 
and for Infant Schools, is a regular part 
of the official organization. And now 
you must imagine a long procession of 
little girls, small baby creatures from the 
Infant Department, who enter the préau 
by another door, and go through simple 
exercises and pretty marching, winding in 
and out of the iron pillars and singing 
nearly all the time. And then these little 
ones ran away, and from yet another door 
issued a less numerous troop of elder girls, 
for this school was situated in a fairly 
well-to-do district, where parents do not 
take their children away at the earliest 
possible moment, but let them stay on at 
school till thirteen or even fourteen, 
Very neat they all looked, each girl wear- 
ing the tablier scolaire, or school-apron, 
which is so universal in France that it is 
almost a sort of uniform worn by. school- 
girls of every age and class, It is always 
made of some black woollen stuff, and is 
a sort of blouse, with full loose sleeves 
buttoned at the wrists, which entirely 
covers the dress and fastens behind. 
Pretty it certainiy is not, but it is emi- 
nently suitable, and I think it contributes 
to produce a general effect of smartness 
and good order, which certainly makes a 
pleasing impression, These elder girls also 
sang, as they marched into position, but 
not, of course, when doing ‘* parallel 
bars,’’ which was evidently a favorite ex- 
ercise and particularly well done. The 
movement never ceased, about forty girls 
going through the bars in sets, and, though 
without music, keeping time. They were, 
as I have already said, in their ordinary 
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dress, no exercises requiring a special cos- 
tume being attempted. 

Another day we visited two other Pri- 
mary Schools for girls; the first in the 
well-to-do regions beyond the Champs 
Elysées, attended chiefly by the daughters 
of gardeners, coachmen, artisans, small 
tradespeople, all the little world that lives 
by supplying the domestic needs of a 
wealthy ueighborhood ; the other in the 
Rue Lacordaire, one of the very poorest 
quarters in Paris. 

The first was really an excellent school, 
though in a modest building, and with 
the smallest préauw that I saw anywhere ; 
but then all the pupils, or almost all, went 
home to their déjeuner, and as the Direc- 
tress said to me, they needed a préau less 
than many. I think it was here that I 
saw reading and writing taught simultane- 
ously, from a First Reading-Book pub- 
lished in the written character, so that the 
printed alphabet need not be attempted 
until the scholar has at any rate got be- 
yond the Primer. The teachers said that 
children taught in this manner learn to 
read more rapidly than those who are set 
to acquire two alphabets at once, accord- 
ing to the usual plan. Here, too, I re- 
member, I was present at a very good les- 
son on history, a lesson which was quite 
elementary, and which, nevertheless, had 
in it both life and interest. The method 
employed seemed to be (a) To give a les- 
son, prepared by the teacher, upon a cer- 
tain chapter in a little school-history, 
which is then set for preparation against 
the next time. (4) The result is tested in 
the second lesson by prepared questions, 
—not questions set haphazard out of a 
book, which is consulted from moment to 
moment. It was this second lesson which 
was in progress when we entered the class- 
room, and I was really much edified by 
the readiness with which questions on the 
reigns of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 
were answered, It is true that the ques- 
tions were very easy, and that only broad 
outlines and principal events and charac- 
ters were attempted ; but this seemed to 
me precisely the kind of instruction that 
was suitable to the occasion. 

History in France does not appear to be 
subordinated either to science or to lan- 
guage. Great stress is laid, even in Pri- 
mary Schools, upon the duty of making 
the young acquainted with the history of 
their own country. Some slight sketch of 
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universal history is given as a background, 
but the history and geography of France 
form the essential object. There is per- 
haps room for reflection whether the ab- 
sence of background, which a mistaken 
theory of thoroughness has produced in 
many English schools, does not result in 
what may be called a want of historical 
perspective, without which the facts of 
history can never be retained and harmo- 
nized as parts of an organic whole, but lie 
heaped in the memory in loose and dis- 
connected layers very difficult to produce 
when wanted, very apt to get into confu- 
sion, and sometimes even felt to be bur- 
densome to the mind. History in our 
own Elementary Schools is an ‘‘ extra 
subject,’’ and by no means the one that is 
universally chosen. It is not supposed to 
** pay’’ as well as geography, and there is 
an idea that it offers more opportunity 
than many other subjects for those discon- 
certing questions whereby the examiner 
(and there are such examiners) whose par- 
ticular knack it is to convict children of 
ignorance rather than to find out what 
they actually have been taught, may easily 
disappoint the labors of a whole year. In 
France some elementary knowledge of his- 
tory is included even in that brevet d’ études 
primaires which must be obtained before 
any child is free for employment, a brevet 
of so very elementary a character that 
many children do obtain it before they are 
twelve years old.* 

We had some difficulty in finding our 
way to the Rue Lacordaire, which was in 
such a remote part of Paris that the very 
cab-drivers scarcely seemed to know where 
it was, and even the one to whom we 
eventually entrusted ourselves politely sug- 
gested that we must be making a mistake, 
that we could not want to go there. At 
last, however, we found ourselves at the 
entrance of a school-building which, for 
once, seemed imposing by its very size, 
in contrast with its surroundings. It was 
intended for twelve hundred children, 
boys, girls, and infants, and inquiring for 
the Girls’ Department, we were conducted 
upstairs to the room of Madame la Direc- 
trice,—for another novelty in these French 
Elementary Schools for girls, is that the 
Directress always has her private room or 





* It is a question whether the possibility of 
passing the required examination at so very 
early an age, must not detract from the value 
of the certificate. 
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office, in which she keeps the school- 
papers, attends to school-business, and re- 
ceives parents and other visitors. 

One morning in the week, we were 
told, was regularly devoted to receiving 
parents, and there is, I believe, in con- 
nection with every Elementary School in 
Paris a Comité Scolaire, or voluntary com- 
mittee, which co-operates with the head- 
teachers in visiting parents, in looking up 
cases of sickness or distress, admonishing 
cases of neglect, and investigating cases 
of complaint. 

The Directress at the Rue Lacordaire 
gave a sad account of the terrible poverty 
that surrounded her; but so neat and 
self-respecting was the outward appear- 
ance of her pupils that they compared 
quite favorably with the school we had 
just left. Indeed, the standard of instruc- 
tion seemed to be just as good, except 
that here I saw no pupils above the age 
of twelve. Iwas delighted with the cor- 
dial relations that evidently existed be- 
tween the various members of the staff, 
and delighted, too, with the kind of sym- 
pathetic reception we ourselves met with. 
Indeed, in some respects, and taking into 
consideration the character of the sur- 
roundings, this school in the Rue Lacor- 
daire seemed to me one of the best Ele- 
mentary Schools I have ever seen any- 
where. 

I was especially struck with the speci- 
mens of needlework that were shown to 
me, some of which I was permitted to 
carry off. The cleanliness and _ finish 
would have been admirable in any school, 
und in the samplers, which the pupils are 
allowed to make during one term in each 
year, there was a display of taste and a 
delicacy of manipulation which impressed 
me much The school course in needle- 
work concludes with learning to cut out 
and to put together a simple dress-bodice, 
fitting it on toa miniature bust provided 
for the purpose. I also earried off a speci- 
men of a copy-book, with the neat port- 
folio in which the cahier unique, or single 
copy-book, used in most French Element- 
ary Schools is kept. The one book serves 
for every exercise that is done in writing, 
a plan which would not answer where the 
subjects are more numerous, but which is 
very well suited to Primary work, A 
more interesting book is the cahier men- 
suel, or monthly copy-book, which is in- 
tended to be a record of the pupil’s prog- 
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ress throughout her school-life. Once a 
month the exercise for the day, sums, 
copy, dictation, history, or whatever it 
may be, is done in the cahier mensuel. 
The page is then signed and dated, and 
the book put away for another month. 
Every one will understand the value of 
such a record as a register of progress,* 
As an illustration of the manner in which 
it is intended to be used, | will give a 
short extract from the ‘* Recommenda- 
tions addressed to the pupil,’’ which are 
printed inside the cover. 


Child, this book is delivered to you to be 
the companion and the witness of your work 
during the whole time that you are to pass at 
school. ... Seetoit that hereafter you may 
be able to look over this abridgment of your 
school-life without a blush. To do this you 
need not be one of the foremost pupils ; the 
precise advantage of this copy-book is that its 
aim is not to make a comparison between you 
and your school-fellows, but to compare you 
with your successive self. The question is 
not whether you are more intelligent, cleverer, 
better informed than this or that pupil, but 
whether each year, each month, you have im- 
proved upon yourself, .. . Child, think be- 
sides of this ; we do not work for ourselves 
alone in this world, we work for others also, 
Even children, without thinking of it, work 
for their country. For good scholars grow 
up into good citizens, If you employ your 
young years wisely, if you put to serious use 
all the means of instruction that the Repub- 
lic takes care to offer to all her children, you 
may one day give back to your country that 
which your country is now doing for you, 
France needs industrious and good people ; 
you may be one of these if you begin to pre- 
pare for it now. Do not waste your time, for 
you have no right to do so. ‘The idle scholar 
does a wrong to himself no doubt, but above 
all he does a wrong to his country. If you 
are passing through some moment of weak- 
ness or discouragement, do not allow yourself 
to be cast down. Say, rather, silently in your 
own heart: No, I will not be one of the use- 
less ones of the earth, ungrateful to my fam- 
ily, ungrateful to France, I will work, I wi!l 
improve, and that not only because it is my 
interest, but because it is my duty. 


This is also an instance of that constant 
appeal to patriotic motives which seems 
to pervade French education. I believe 
such motives do actually count for a great 
deal in producing the high average of 
regular attendance which is so noticeable 
in the Elementary Schools of France, 
though no doubt Mr. Fitch is right in 





* An exercise-book of a similar character, 
for use in English schools, is being published 
by Allman and Son, 
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pointing out the marked effect in this 
direction of the divret, or fortnightly re- 
port to the parents, and the brevet d’ études 
primaires, or leaving-certificate. 

The regular keeping of the cahier men- 
suel is, of course, a pretty severe test, and 
I was not surprised to learn that there are 
teachers who regard it with disfavor. 
The Directress of the Rue Lacordaire was 
not one of these She willingly allowed 
me to look through the monthly copy- 
books of an entire class. but, indeed, the 
way in which they were kept would have 
been a credit to any school. And this 
was in a district so poor, that it can only 
be compared to those unhappy quarters in 
our own towns, where whole generations 
of charitable effort seem, as it were, to be 
swallowed up in a sea of poverty and to 
leave no trace, except in momentary relief 
to individuals. Paris is not so large as 
London, and the outward signs of squalor 
and inisery seemed less apparent ; but the 
Directress said to me that, if I had time, 
she could have taken me to scenes within 
a few minutes’ walk that would have made 
my heart ache. It was a comfort to re- 
member that there was a cantine, so that, 
if many of the children that I saw before 
me had come to school hungry, they 
would at any rate not go home unfed. 

But more than that, 1 could not help 
feeling that the very existence of such 
well-built and well-provided school build- 
ings must have a civilizing and uplifting 
influence. Nothing seemed neglected 
that could make both the pupils and teach- 
ers take a pleasure and a pride in their 
school ; and to the very pvor how few 
things there are in which they can take 
either pride or pleasure. Everything was 
in perfect repair and scrupulously clean ; 
noue of the proper school-appliances were 
wanting. I even observed that here, as 
in the other Primary Schools visited by 
me, there was in one of the class-rooms a 
book-case containing a small educational 
library of all such books as the teaching- 
staff were at all likely to want to consult. 

The next day M. Martel was good 
enough to conduct us himself to the Ecole 
Sophie Germain, the only Ecole Primaire 
Supérieure, or Higher- Grade School for 
Girls, in Paris. In France the two grades 
of Elementary instruction are distinctly 
recognized and provided for. There are, 
first, the children of parents who cannot 
as a rule afford to prolong the period of 
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school-education beyond the age of thir- 
teen, and who very often withdraw both 
boys and girls in order that they may be- 
gin to earn their own living at the mo- 
ment they can legally do so. There are, 
secondly, the children of parents who can 
afford to keep their children at school, and 
are ready to make sacrifices to do so, up 
to the age of fifteen or even sixteen. For 
these the Higher-Grade School is intended, 
offering a three years’ course which begins 
after the certificate of Primary Studies has 
been obtained. 

The Ecole Sophie Germain,—like the 
Lycées the Higher Grade School has a 
special name of its own—was installed in 
quarters as spacious and suitable as any 
London High School, though externally 
there was nothing at all remarkable about 
them, except that the Directress’s private 
room was larger and handsomer than we 
had seen before. It contained what, at 
first, looked to me like a great many 
book-shelves, but I soon observed that 
upon these shelves were ranged, not buoks, 
but a monotonous artay of brown-backed 
portfolios each representing a record of 
some pupil’s work, specimens, papers, 
etc. The Directress received us with 
great kindness and cordiality and was anx- 
ious to let us see and hear as much as pos- 
sible, but expressed much regret that we 
could not hear any lessons given for it 
was a ‘‘ day of interrogatories.’’ ‘* We 
do something of the kind about once a 
month,’’ she explained. But to be pres- 
ent at these interrogatories was in itself 
something new, and we were soon seated 
in a class-room where a simple vivd voce 
examination on physiology was going on, 
physiology, be it observed, of the simplest 
and most practical kind. One of the 
pupils was called up to the blackboard 
and very readily drew a simple diagram 
with red and blue chalk showing the cir- 
culation of the blood. It was clear that 
the child quite understood what she was 
about ; she even succeeded in bringing 
out a clear answer to a question intended 
to elicit the connection between fresh air 
and a healthful circulation ; and then she 
completely Jost her head, she colored, the 
tears came into her eyes, she made ran- 
dom shots ; and a second pupil whom the 
teacher called up was equally confused, 
though she too showed knowledge. 
** And they are two of my best,’’ mur- 
mured the teacher in a voice of disappoint- 
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ment. ‘* But it is very easy to see that 
they are frightened,’’ I could not help 
saying, —and frightened they certainly 
were. I believe it was the presence of 
that awful personage the Inspecteur Géné- 
rale. or else it was his presence and that 
of the foreign lady combined. He seemed 
one of the kindest of men, and I do not 
think he was their own particular Inspect- 
or; but certainly both children and teach- 
ers were nervous on that occasion, though 
as a rule I used to wonder at the presence 
of mind with which quite long replies 
would be given. For instance, I have seen 
a child work a sum on the blackboard, ex- 
plaining every step of the process as she 
went on without the slightest embarrass- 
ment, 

Nor was there any embarrassment in 
the next class that we entered, where an 
interrogatory on geography was in prog- 
ress. The method was so new to me that 
I think I must describe it, just adding 
that the Directress expressed great regret 
that we could not hear a geography lesson 
given, because the lady who taught that 
subject wasa specially able person. Well, 
she had a note-book containing sketches 
of the lessons given during the last term, 
and from these she had written headings 
on a number of slips of paper. Each 
pupil drew one of these slips by lot and 
had to be ready to treat the subject marked 
upon it. Thus one pupil had drawn “‘ the 
Rhine,”’ and was required to sketch the 
course of the Khine on the blackboard, 
marking the principal tributaries, and 
naming the most important towns. An- 
other had ‘*the Vineyards of France,’’ 
and upon a blank map that hung against 
the wall, she rapidly pvuinted out the vine- 
growing districts. A third had ‘‘ Lace 
and paper,’’ which was treated in the same 
way. The carte muette is in constant use 
in French schools, and I think there was 
always a blank map of France, and an- 
other of the world, in every class-room 
that [ entered. The outlines are indicated 
by the use of different shades of black and 
gray, and the staring white outlines which 
make no difference between land and sea 
are avoided, 

At the top of the building was a very 
large studio lighted from the roof, in 
which a drawing-lesson was going for- 
ward. In another part of the same room 
I noticed several rows of light oblong 
tables. These I was told were for lessons 
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in cutting out, as the elements of plain 
dressmaking form part of the school 
course. Just as we were taking our leave 
I noticed quite a company of little girls 
rubbing away at a glazed partition, which, 
I was told, belonged to the préau. ‘* Oh 
no !’’ was the reply to my inquiries, 
‘*we don’t depend upon the pupils for 
the care of the building. What you see 
is a lesson in domestic economy ; they 
are learning to clean windows.”’ 

Pupils come from far and near to the 
Ecole Sophie Germain. It is an excellent 
school, and full to overflowing, and I 
have no doubt that erelong Paris will 
possess other schools of the same kind, 
but never very many, never so many as if 
the Ecoles Professionelles, or Technical 
Schools for Girls, had not been devised. 
Of these there are now six in Paris, and 
the one that I visited contained two hun- 
dred and fifty pupils. There will always 
be a large number of parents who desire 
for their girls exactly what the Ecole Pri- 
maire Supérieure offers,—a_ better general 
education than can possibly be attained by 
those who have to leave school at thir- 
teen ; but there is a far larger class for 
whom better professional training in tech- 
nical work is an all-important advantage, 
Indeed, there is nothing to prevent Higher 
Grade pupi's from going on to an Ecole 
Professionelle, and they often do, though 
generally speaking the pupils of the Ecole 
Professionelle come straight from the Pri- 
mary Schools ; it is, however, a condition 
of admission that pupils must either bring 
with them their brevet d’ études primaires 
or must pass an entrance examination of 
equivalent difficulty. 

The full title of the School is L’Ecole 
Professionelle Ménagére, and a certain 
course of fundamental training in the ele- 
ments of Comestic usefulness is required 
from all. Afterward the pupils special- 
ize, each devoting herself entirely to some 
chosen profession, either laundry-work, 
dressmaking, embroidery, millinery, or 
cookery. Skill in embroidery is a special 
aptitude in many French women, and the 
cultivation and improvement of national 
or local gifts for any particular kind of 
work is a distinct aim of the training given 
in the Ecoles Professionelles. 

The first thing I noticed in the waiting- 
room into which we were shown was a 
very elegant black cashmere dress, beauti- 
fully embroidered in black silk and beads. 
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The pattern had been designed, and the 
work executed, in the school. And of 
course this dress was an ‘‘ order,’’ for the 
Ecole Professionelle executes many or- 
ders, but only for ladies who do not mind 
waiting two or three months for a dress 
and will allow the ceremony of ‘* trying 
on’’ to be treated as a lesson either given 
or received. The elements of the art 
are, however, taught on busts mounted on 
stands. 

I do not know if we were fortunate or 
unlucky in chancing upon a day when 
neither dressmaking nor embroidery was 
in actual progress, because almost ali the 
pupils were engaged in a drawing-lesson, 
but it was a drawing-lesson of a kind that 
I never saw before, where everything that 
was being done had a strictly practical 
application. The embroiderers were 
either designing patterns, or learning to 
paint flowers and butterflies with a special 
view to the requirements of their art. On 
one table lay a case of butterflies from 
which the students selected for themselves. 
A much larger number of the pupils were 
engaged in drawing and painting costumes 
and millinery from models specially com- 
posed by some of the elder pupils. There 
were at least a dozen miniature busts 
mounted on stands about two feet high, 
each of which supported a fashionable cos- 
tume designed and made up in the right 
materials, and in the most*exact and com- 
plete manner. On other stands were 
knots of ribbon, bonnets, and other speci- 
mens of millinery. The beginners made 
their drawings in pencil, but as they im- 
proved they were promoted to the use of 
color. 

In the spacious kitchen to which we 
were afterward conducted, a substantial 
mid-day meal was being prepared consist- 
ing of a good plain soup, roast meat, and 
haricot beans. For this each pupil pays 
twenty-five centimes, except that there are 
certain holders of scholarships who pay 
nothing at all. In a smaller kitchen, or 
class-room, a little group of eight pupils 
were receiving a lesson in more advanced 
cookery, and at the moment of our visit 
were in the act of learning to make a 
mayonnaise. These pupils learn not only 
the art of cooking, but the business of 
marketing. A certain sum is allotted for 
the week’s work, and they themselves buy 
all the materials they need, and are taught 
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how to lay out the money to the best ad- 
vantage. 

I believe the school we visited was the 
first of the Ecoles Professionelles started 
in Paris. The Directress told us how it 
originated in two rooms, attached to one- 
of the Elementary Schools as a sort of 
technical department, and how the work 
prospered and developed itself, and was 
becoming every day more valued and more 
appreciated. But no pupil is received 
who has not already acquired something 
like a solid foundation of Elementary 
knowledge ; technical instruction is to 
supplement, not to supplant the general 
training of the intelligence in the Primary 
or Higher Grade Schools. In the Higher 
Grade Schools, indeed, a little technical 
training is actually given, but until the 
certificate of Primary studies has been at- 
tained, nothing of the kind is attempted, 
beyond elementary instruction in needle- 
work, 

This sketch, brief as it is, would be in- 
complete without a few words upon that 
most important of all subjects, religious 
instruction, which the unhappy operation 
of religious and political jealousies ex- 
cludes from the school-programme,—not, 
alas, in France only! ‘** It was desired,’’ 
writes M. Martel, ‘‘ that the schools im- 
posed upon children of all religions should, 
in the religious point of view, be neuter, 
and, without, however, excluding from 
the programme of instruction in morality, 
the study of our duty toward God, it was 
decided that the religious instruction 
should in future be given by the minister 
of each form of worship outside the 
school-buildings. To this intent the law 
of March the 28th, 1882, has decreed 
that al! public Elementary Schools are to 
be closed one day in every week besides 
Sunday.” (Legislation et Reglementation 
de l’ Enseignement Primaire, 1878-88. ) 

The Saturday holiday, or half-holiday, 
seems to be a thing unknown in France, 
but in accordance with the above regula- 
tion every Thursday is regularly set apart 
as the day of religious instruction, with 
the intention of affording full opportunity 
for sending the children to be catechised 
in the various churches, and the fact that 
I heard this day commonly spoken of as 
the jour du catéchisme seemed tofshow that 
instruction of this kind is actually given, 
and regularly attended, I regret that it 
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did not come in my way to be present, so 
that I can give no report of the method 
and character of the teaching. 1 suppose 
only a practical teacher can be fully aware 
of the almost complete uselessness of cate- 
chetical instruction that is given to large 
and miscellaneous masses of children ; 
while, if the teaching is to be solely in 
the hands of the clergy, it is difficult to 
sce how this evil can be avoided and the 
pupils separated into groups according to 
age and intelligence. There are other 
criticisms that suggest themselves to my 
mind, but [ prefer to dwell upon the con- 
sideration whether, things being as they 
are in France, any better system can be 
shown to be possible just now. The duty 
of providing for religious instruction is 
certainly recognized, and this is a point of 
far higher importance than the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the present plan. In 
my own opinion it is a very inadequate 
arrangement, but I do see in it one ad- 
vantage which may, perhaps, have far- 
reaching consequences. It does throw 
back upon the parents that main and chief 
responsibility for their children’s religions 
training which unquestionably belongs to 
them. It is much more upon the home 
than upon the school that the question 
really depends whether boys and girls are 
to be brought up to act upon religious 
principles and duly grounded in the ele- 
ments of Christian faith and duty ; and 
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anything that tends to make parents feel 
this more deeply may lead to much good. 

The chief point, indeed, in which tke 
French system of Elementary Education 
struck me as distinctly superior to our 
own, is that it is so much better in touch 
with the parents. There is a constant en- 
deavor to keep them acquainted with the 
conduct and progress of their children. 
It is taken for granted that their interest 
and co-operation may be relied upon ; the 
laws relating to compulsory attendance are 
carefully explained to them ; the mannr 
in which these laws are carried out appears 
to be far less vexatious than it is with us ; 
the school-course is not so rigidly tabu- 
lated, and the items are not calculated ct 
a monetary value, but every parent can 
clearly understand the connection betwecn 
regular attendance and the brevet d’ études 
primaires which it is so important 
that his child should obtain ; if there is 
anything he does not understand it is easy 
to ask for an explanation, for every head- 
master or head-mistress has a regularly ap- 
pointed time for receiving visits from 
parents, 

And here, for the present, I must break 
off, only begging my readers to remember 
that this sketch has no pretensions to any 
higher authority than that of a simple 
record of the impressions of a very short, 
though very interesting, educational jou- 
ney.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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We have the highest respect for the 
advocates of temperance reform, and if 
they are sometimes just a shade super- 
saturated with the consciousness of supe- 
rior virtue, they are generally good peo- 
ple, and wish others to be the same. But 
indications are in the air that they may 
occasionally push their zeal beyond the 
bounds of discretion, and bring about a 
reactive tendency which may damage the 
cause. It must have taken a good deal 
of provocation to make an advanced and 
popular writer of the day pen these words : 
‘“*A rabid temperance advocate, for the 
same reason, is often the poorest of crea- 
tures, flourishing on a single virtue, and 
quite oblivious that his temperance is mak- 
Nrw Szz1es.—Von, LVI., No. 2. 15 
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ing a worse man of him, and not a better.’” 
The force of this condemnation by Pro- 
fessor Drummond, in ‘‘ The Changed 
Life,’’ depends on the word ‘‘ rabid,’’ 
and we gladly admit that those who have 
joined a crusade against one of the worst 
enemies of the human race are usually 
penetrated with enthusiasm for the success 
of their mission, and do their work with 
all due charity and Christian humility. 
And when we consider what the evils ae 
which they are trying to overcome,—how 
excess in strong drink fills our prisons and 
lunatic asylums and hospitals and work- 
houses, and sweeps down body and mind 
into one dark abyss of ruin,—we cam 
hardly blame them for trying to snap this- 
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devil’s chain of fascinating indulgence, 
even at the expense of some irritation and 
unpopularity. In George Cruikshank’s 
later days his friends used to get occa- 
sional ‘‘ rises’’ out of him by touching up 
his hobby-horse,—‘‘ Will yoa be good 
enough to pass the wine ?’’ would sing 
out some one from the end of the table. 
**No!’’ roared the veteran, ‘‘ 1 will not 
pass the accursed thing !’’ Or, it might 
be, ‘‘ The pleasure of a glass of wine with 
you, Mr. Cruikshank.’’ ‘‘ I will not drink 
a glass of wine with you, but I will be 
happy to eat a cheese.cake with you,’’ he 
would reply, suiting the action to the 
word. This is consistent and manly, and 
commands our respect, and it does not as- 
sume those airs of superior virtue and 
pbarisaical comment which no less strenu- 
ous advocates of temperance occasionally 
assume. When we find ministers of re- 
ligion gravely meeting in oficial conclave, 
and ordaining that no one who holds 
brewery shares, or makes, gives, sells, or 
uses alcohol in any form, shall remain in 
communion with the Church, we may well 
mourn over the ‘‘ rarity of Christian char- 
ity,’ and the tendency which the most 
excellent people occasionally show to run 
their excellence into impractical and im- 
practicable grooves. 

Moderate drinkers might endure this, 
and a good deal more of the same kind, 
for these denunciations are levelled against 
excess, and this they also denounce as 
heartily as the most intemperate teetotaller 
that ever worked a pump-handle. But 
when the batteries of the enemy are turned 
round upon them—when they are assured, 
with an air of complete conviction, that 
their case is little better than that of the 
staggering sot; that degenerations must 
spoil their tissues later—if not sooner ; and 
that they are treading the edge of a slip- 
p2ry precipice, down which they must in- 
evitably slide,—then the time has come 
to turn from their worm-like attitude of 
submission, and give some reason for the 
faith that isin them. We should be sorry 
to say a word that could chill the enthusi- 
asin of the apostles of total abstinence, or 
lessen the effect which their words pro- 
duce ; but at the same time we are bound 
to lvok at the other side of the shield, and 
argue in favor of our own views : and be- 
lieving, as we do, that a good case can be 
made out for those who “ take a little 
wine for their stomachs’ sake,’’ we shall 
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invite them to sit down at table with us, 
and have a quiet symposium over one or 
two of your columns. But let us first 
make this frank admission to our teetotal 
friends, 

Imagine, if we can, a kind of mitigated 
millennium, and take up our abode fora 
short time in one of its model cities—a 
sort of judicious mixture of Richardson’s 
‘** Hygeia’”’ and the utopian town wherein 
dwelt the dramatis persone of ** Looking 
Backward.’’ In this peaceful abode of 
health, happiness, and virtue, we- allow 
that alcohol would neither be needed nor 
desired. What would be the charm of 
nips of whiskey or glasses of beer to 
these arcadian villagers, who are neither 
rich nor poor, who have money enough 
to meet their domestic wants, plenty of 
work, abundance of intellectual pleasure, 
and an unclouded old age free from care ? 
Why should a man who never sees the 
face of tax-gatherer, or smells a bad drain, 
or pays a Christmas bill—whose children 
are provided for by the State—who is free 
from hurry and worry, and contentedly 
lives his full hundred years, crave for any- 
thing more stimulating than a dip out of 
the nearest well? However much we 
should prefer a life of this kind—and I 
strongly suspect that some of us would 
vote for continuity in this wicked old 
world, with all its imperfections—no one 
is likely to get the chance of trying Uto- 
pia, and we must make the best we can of 
our present state of existence. 

As an eminent physician remarked, 
when a stump orator was describing the 
condition of two geraniums, one of which 
was watered in the ordinary way, and ad- 
vertised its virtuous principles by an ex- 
uberant freshness of blossom and leaf, 
while the second became an iuvoluntary 
toper, and had been dosed with alcohol 
into premature decay,—‘‘ Yes, if I were 
a geranium, I should prefer water. But 
then I am not a geranium.’’ The nearer 
we can approach to the healthy existence 
of a plant, or a wild animal in its prime, 
the more does the necessity for drink di- 
minish away to a vanishing-point. Chil- 
dren and young people up to manhood, 
under normal constitutional conditions, are 
far better without any ; and the argument 
in favor of its habitual use rests on the 
specialties of the highly strung and un- 
natural mode of life which many of us are 
obliged to lead. We must take ourselves 
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as we are, artificial products of an artificial 
age, often depressed and worried, eating 
bad food badly cooked, breathing bad air, 
and crushed down by money difficulties, 
It is at these times, when responsibilities 
are around us, and the troubles of the 
world begin to close in over our heads, 
that a cheering glass, in strict moderation 
and at carefully selected times, is of real 
use, and can be defended both by physi- 
ology and common-sense, 

Under what conditions, then, should 
our prescription be carried out, and how 
can we defend a practice which has raised 
against it sach a mass of plausible reason- 
ing and respectable sentiment ? 

In the first place, we directly traverse 
the arguments of our opponents against 
moderation, because they are founded on 
a total misconception of the physiological 
action of alcohol. Complex and antag- 
onistic as these often are, no Jekylis and 
Hydes were ever more sharply contrasted 
than two sets of people placed at either 
end of the scale. A moderate dose has 
some stimulant effect, and may send up 
the pulse by a few beats, and remove the 
faintness of fatigue. Generally and more 
beneficially, however, it soothes and rests, 
and brings consoling quiet into the routine 
of life. But when the quantity is in- 
creased, we all know tvo well from obser- 
vation, if not from experience, what hap- 
pens. The skin glows; confusing ideas 
flash through the brain, and try to make 
themselves heard in thickened and inco- 
herent speech ; the gait becomes ataxic, 
and to staggering succeeds paralysis, and 
to excitement comatose sleep, which grad- 
ually deepens into apoplexy and death. 
What, then, are the limits of safety in the 
use of a drug which can thus range from 
a harmless stimulant up to a true narcotic 
poison ¢ 

How are we to define moderation ? 
What is one man’s meat may be another’s 
poison, and the quantity of wine or spirit 
which can reasonably be allowed to the 
first, may amount to intemperance in the 
second. We ar2 generally told that two 
ounces of alcohol or its equivalent should 
not be exceeded under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but even this may be too much 
for some people, and in a general way we 
would advise every one with sufficient self- 
restraint to regulate his own proper quan- 
tity for himself. There is no doubt that 
many apparent patterns of moderation are 
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really the victims of excess in a small way, 
because they sometimes feel depressed 
after meals, or rise in the morning with a 
dry tonguey or a headache, or a general 
sensation of ‘‘ seediness,’’ to use their 
own phrase. Sometimes it happens that 
these and other dyspeptic troubles so in- 
variably follow anything in the way of 
stimulant that it has to be given up alto- 
gether; and this is just one of those 
things which the sufferer, by reflection 
and observation, and the process of reason- 
ing by exclusion, must diagnose for him- 
self, 

Every one, speaking generally, must 
also choose the kind of liquor that suits 
him best. Doctors can of course instruct 
him what to do when he is ill, or conva- 
lescent, or when they know the specialties 
of his constitution ; but in nine cases out 
of ten the man himself understands the 
outs and ins of his stomach, and can ar 
range his scheme of solid and liquid diet 
to conciliate his tyrant. Thus we find 
that while beer is the favorite beverage of 
many, and is specially believed in by the 
workingman, it makes some of us heavy 
and unfit for work, and we shake our 
heads sadly when we see it on the table. 
Port wine suits most old people, and 
weakly invalids and convalescents, and 
withered children flourish under it ; but 
the gouty man knows by the pricking of 
his toes that he is safer out of the room 
when a bottle of it is produced. Bur- 
gundy is the king of wines, and feeds the 
watery blood of the anemic with red cor- 
puscles, and stills the craving of neuralgic 
nerves for stimulation and support ; but it 
seems to fill the veins of the plethoric al- 
most to bursting, and sends its joyous 
tingling right down to the finger-tips. 
Champagne, which is invaluable to the 
weak and sinking, and the very pop of 
whose cork seems to give a fresh start to 
conviviality, sometimes causes sleepless 
nights, and at others makes the heart beat 
uncomfortably, and irritates the mucous 
membranes, The stronger alcoholic wines 
often cause heartburn and headache ; and 
weak spirits and water, so much recom- 
mended by the faculty, are occasionally 
badly borne ; and the fine ethers and ma- 
tured saccharine ingredients, which give 
old wines so much of their charm, seem 
necessary to communicate the full benefit 
of stimulation to some varieties of consti- 
tution, Idiosyncrasy here plays its usually 
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mysterious and unexpected part ; and as 
a man is said to be a fool or a physician 
at forty, we may expect him to have made 
up his mind Jong before that how much 
he should drink, and what, in order to 
keep up that equable balance of physio- 
logical function which goes to make up 
sound health. 

But we may now give him some hints 
how to drink. In the first place, lay this 
down as a rule to which there is hardly 
any exception, that alcohol should only 
be taken with food, and preferably, and 
if possible exclusively, with the principal 
meal of the day, and that it should be 
diluted as far as palate and convenience 
will allow. The reason of this being, 
that the destructive influence of strong 
drink on the tissues is purely physical, 
and the intimate structure of some of our 
organs is hardened and compressed, much 
in the same way as the anatomical prep- 
arations which furnish the shelves of our 
museums, Dut in order to carry this out 
effectually, not only is prolonged immer- 
sion and soaking required, but the fluid 
itself must be strongly impregnated with 
spirit, It is worse than absurd to com- 
pare a piece of dead tissue suspended in 
pure alcohol with a corresponding bit of 
our own living body ; for not only are 
the principles of vitality and nervous func- 
tion elements which the labelled jar does 
not contain, but the rapid torrent of the 
circulation whirls the blood swiftly round 
from artery to vein, and the soak and con- 
tact at any given spot must be momentary 
and transient. But, in addition to this, 
the actual proportion of spirit to the total 
maas of the blood must be trivial under 
ordinary conditions of moderation, and 
the blood as it sweeps round on its cease- 
less flow deposits at various points of con- 
tact sundry constituent parts of the spirit 
which it contains. Thus, oxidation goes 
on through the lungs and the skin ; and 
the liver and kidneys, in their turn, may 
take part in converting alcohol into other 
things, which account for its almost total 
disappearance, and which entitles it, as we 
shall hereafter see, to rank as a food. It 
therefore requires no more explanation to 
prove that we should do our drinking in 
a very systematic way. Shun, as you 
would the Evil One, all rash nips and casual 
drinks ; let no sherries and brandies-and- 
sodas between meals tempt you from your 
rule, but mix all your liquor with food, 
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which shields the tissues from its contact, 
and aids its safe dispersion through the 
circulation. Then either take weak 
wines, or, if they must be stronger, dilute 
copiously, and be careful to correct the 
acidity of some of the more highly alco- 
holized beverages—which interferes with 
salivary digestion—by the addition of any 
of the alkaline waters in common use. 
We can thus ensure that the tissues shall 
be bathed with a solution of alcohol so 
weak and so little continuous as to be per- 
feetly harmless, and give a scieniific denial 
to the oft-repeated assertion of temper- 
ance reformers of the more ‘‘ rabid’’ class, 
that moderation in its physical effects is 
only one degree less hurtful than excess. 
But, in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, it is a good plan to have an ocea- 
sional aleoho! fast, and to give it up alto- 
gether for a day or two from time to time. 
In this way we can ensure that the blood 
is periodically and thoroughly cleared 
from an abnormal ingredient, which is 
known to be very quickly removed by 
oxidation and elimination, and the slight- 
est risk of saturation and injury is thus 
most effectually prevented. 

But there may be exceptions to this 
salutary rule of restricting our alcoholic 
consumption to meal-times. A man has 
been wet through, or thoroughly chilled, 
and comes home cold and shivering. A 
smart little nip, taken at once, will whip 
up his heart, relax the vessels of the skin, 
take off the spasm of congestion, and send 
a warm glow through him from end to 
end ; and although exact science tells us 
that this feeling of heat is rather apparent 
than real, it is actually felt, because the 
warm blood flashes freely through the 
surface-vessels, and then returns to stoke 
up the internal organs, and light a tem- 
porary fire which will probably prevent the 
dangers from chill. Or again, when a 
weak or over-tired man comes back from 
his work, and sits down to dinner without 
much restful pause, a little preliminary 
stimulant will restore his ost nervous en- 
ergy, and help him to enjoy and digest 
his meal. Thus we see that in tropical 
climates like India, sherry and bitters or 
milk-punch are usually handed round be- 
fore the first course, and the custom is 
quite defensible. For heat is lowering, 
work goes on in the early part of the day, 
and when the dinner-table is reached, the 
vital force is running down, and a ‘* square 
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meal’? is looked at with disgust. But 
when the petit verre has been tossed off, 
the vessels of the stomach begin to fill, 
the mouth moistens, gastric juice is secret- 
ed when the additional stimulus of food 
arrives, and then ‘‘ good digestion waits 
on appetite.’’ And finally, there can be 
‘no possible shadow of doubt’’ that 
weakly and old people are often the bet- 
ter fora night-cap. A glass of whiskey- 
and-water, hot or cold, sets them to sleep, 
and gives fuel to the flagging fires of 
life; and in this way we firmly believe 
that judicious stimulation directly predis- 
poses to longevity. All the most healthy 
veterans whom we have known take some 
wine or spirit; and Professor Sir G. 
Humphrey’s interesting record of centena- 
tians gives a decided majority to the 
drinkers over the total abstainers, 

Taking now the various actions of alco- 
hol sertatim, popular attention is generally 
first attracted to its stimulant propensities. 
The beneficial influence which it exerts in 
disease is partly due to this; and every 
medical man knows that, under certain 
definite conditions of depression, or even 
of fictitious excitement, it acts like a 
charm. The heart steadies and strength- 
ens, the dry tongue gathers moisture, the 
dull stupefied look of fever clears away, 
delirium subsides, and the crisis is over. 
And in other widely varying states of 
deviation from health, its power is equally 
obvious. The feebleness of convalescence, 
the dreary dulness of dyspepsia, the acute- 
ness of neuralgic pain, all give way to 
this patent charmer; and if habits of 
self-indulgence too often follow the relief 
thus obtained, this is only because the 
drug has been loosely used, and should be 
prescribed with caution. 

Dr. Mortimer Granville asserts that re- 
covery from acute illness was more sure 
and rapid in the past drinking days than 
now. This recalls an ancient controversy 
about the change of type in disease, in 
which Christison and Bennett took part ; 
and we do not know that any materials 
exist for settling the question, nor cana 
temperance hospital do much nowadays to 
clear up our doubts. Inthe old drench- 
ing times of Tod, when patients used to 
get their bottle of brandy in the twenty- 
four hours, a comparison of the kind 
would have been of extreme value ; but 
the routine treatment of inflammation by 
alcohol is now a thing of the past, and, as 
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a rule, we merely look out for special 
symptoms and complications, and meet 
them as they arise. But asa contribu- 
tion to the discussion, let me quote Brude- 
nell Carter, who quotes Dr. Braun of Mos- 
cow, who says that he had 45 per cent of 
bad cases after eye operations among the 
peasants until he gave them wine or 
brandy, when the percentage fell to 6 per 
cent. Inthe sudden coliapse of fainting 
or snake-bite, or when any one is called 
on to make a violent physical effort almost 
beyond his powers, alcohol again shows 
its power. Swiss guides well know the 
help that a mouthful or two of white wine 
gives them ; and I remember an incident 
on the Alps, where a timely stimulant 
probably saved three lives. We were 
rashly struggling up an ice-slope without 
guides, and the first man on the rope, an 
experienced mountaineer, vigorously cut 
steps, while we shivered in our places, 
dodging the falling chips, and trying to 
feel brave and happy. Suddenly the 
sound of the axe stupped, and a voice fell 
clear and sharp from aloft, ‘*‘ Brandy at 
once, or I can’t go on!’ Luckily we 
had it, and a sip or two set him right ; 
but as he told us afterward, so overpower- 
ing was the feeling of exhaustion that he 
could hardly have raised his arm, or even 
remained much Jonger in his place, with- 
out the stimulant, which fortunately was 
at hand. As we were at the moment 
half-way up a perpendicular wall nearly 
200 feet high, with little but a narrow 
ledge to protect us from a frightful preci- 
pice below, I invite your readers to picture 
for themselves what the consequences of 
an accident would have been. 

To its stimulant action also belongs the 
good which alcohol may do to the proc- 
ess of digestion. Not only does it quick- 
en the desire for food, but in strict mod- 
eration it increases the secretion of gastric 
juice, and promotes those churning move- 
ments of the stomach which are necessary 
for nutrition and assimilation. The ar- 
cient Romans found it necessary to qualify 
their complicated cena with deep draughts 
of Falernian or other wines; and it is 
difficult to see how we of modern times 
could support the gigantic meals which 
luxurious custom provides without an ap- 
propriate allowance of stimulant. We 
were struck by the remark of a coroner, 
who was certifying the cause of death in 
an aged female pauper some years ago. 
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She had apparently died from syncope, 
following a debauch on Christmas fare ; 
and it seems that the allowance of beer 
provided on these festive occasions had 
been stopped. And, in commenting on 
the circumstances of the cause, the coroner 
pointed ont that a little stimulant would 
have helped the stomach to do its work, 
and that her usual beer would have pre- 
vented her from being choked by her din- 
ner. And I have little doubt that he was 
right. 

** Take a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake,”’ then, is a precept which unites 
Biblical authority with sound physiology ; 
but we are now prepared to go a ste 
further, and show that alcohol has itself 
every right to be called a food. We can 
prove it in this way. A certain amount 
of alcohol enters the body, and hardly 
any, if any, can be shown to leave it un- 
changed: what, then, becomes of it? 
Science gives the reply. Within the or- 
ganism it is used up, consumed, or oxi- 
dized, thereby developing vital force and 
heat, and interfering so far with the oxi- 
dation of other substances as to Jessen 
tissue-waste, and make nouwishment go 
further, so as to be not only a food but a 
food-saving substance. This is clear and 
definite enough and admits of no denial, 
and it is confirmed by common observa- 
tion. We do not need a professional 
diploma to remember cases, more espe- 
cially at the extremes of life, where wine 
and spirit seemed to enable an utterly in- 
sufficient dietary to keep people alive. 
Consumptive boys im particular will sub- 
sist on port wine Jong after the power of 
digesting nourishme:t is practically sus- 
pended ; and Dr. Wilks, in a most inter- 
esting paper,* says : ‘‘ 1 must now allude 
to the very striking and remarkable effect 
of aleoho! on wasted children, the nearest 
apprvach to a proof that alcoho} is nutri- 
tive. It was many years ago that I found 
alcohol in the form of brandy had a very 
remarkable restorative effect in the case of 
atrophied children, and I therefore intro- 
duced it as a medicine into the pharmaco- 
pia of the Infirmary for Children, Water- 
Joo Road.”? And, to quote again from 
the same sagacious observer: ‘* Among 
some notes I have the case of a man at 
fifty and Jong intemperate. He took a 





* A Discussion on the Effects of Alcohol, by 
Samuel Wilks, M.D., F.R.S. ‘‘ British Medi- 
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pint of brandy a-day, no meat, and very 
little of anything else. A woman aged 
sixty-four had been intemperate for thirty 
years : she took a pint of gin daily ; she 
ate no food but an occasional bisenit. I 
think it is Anstie who gives the history of 
a man who for twenty years took a bottle 
of gin daily, with a piece of bread the 
size of his finger, and he was thin, but 
not emaciated.”’ 

Intimately bound up with the stimulant 
effects of aleohol is the power which it 
undoubtedly possesses of promoting con- 
viviality ; and althongh this has its good 
and its bad side, we hold that the good 
prevails, as laid down in the Scriptural 
maxim that ‘‘a little wine maketh glad 
the heart of man.’’ Hospitality is a vir- 
tue that reaches its highest development 
in the British Isles, and we doubt if for- 
eigners really understand or appreciate the 
heavy meal-giving which forms the chief 
conventional part of its exercise. From 
the stiff dinner-party of twenty covers 
down to the joyous little supper after the 
theatre, there are several gradations ; but 
one and all are lit up by the warm tints 
of rosy wine, and the beaded bubbles 
winking at the brim introduce people to 
one another far more effectually than the 
formal words of the host. How dead and 
dull the mauvais quart d’heure of prelim- 
inary waiting in the drawing-room seems ! 
How chilly we all are, how stiff, how fur- 
mal! Friends have little to say to one 
another; strangers are frozen up into 
English ice ; and solemnly and sadly the 
procession moves away. During soup 
conversation flags, and fish and hock do 
not infuse much gayety into the depressed 
guests. But suddenly a pop is heard ; 
relief is at hand, and soon the creaming 
spatkling champagne overflows its neck, 
and foams into the glass, and a general 
thaw takes place. Tongnes unloose and 
wag briskly, the most silent grow loqua- 
eious, and the talkative sharpen up in 
point and brilliancy ; and when at ast the 
confused babel of sound, so dear to the 
ear of a hostess, fills the air, she begins 
to be of good cheer, for she knows that 
the party is saved. 

Have any of you ever been to a teetotal 
banquet, and observed the solemn frigid- 
ity, the subdued tones, the voracious feed- 
ing, and the evident desire to get it all 
over as quickly as possible, and escape to 
smoke or drink coffee, or pick up excite- 
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ment in some other way? or have you 
observed, when one or two abstainers 
make part of a general company, how 
dreary and depressed they often seem, as 
flat as the cold water which they meta- 
phorically throw on their neighbors? We 
remember an old friend—a convivial scl- 
dier, of a florid and jovial type—who had 
a curious habit of keeping Lent by cutting 
off his grog. During the entire forty 
days he would drink nothing stronger 
than water; and toward the end of one 
of these fasts he came to Cine with me. 
Oh, what a falling off there! His ruddy 
face was pale as nature would allow ; his 
rich voice was subdued, and his spirits 
were diluted down to zero; he sat dull 
and listless and silent, and passed the bot- 
tle with a wistful look, which said, quite 
as plainly as any words, ‘‘ We shall meet 
ayain before long.’’ Under a dispensa- 
tion of total prohibition conviviality would 
be impossible, and hospitality would lose 
some of its charm, and we do not think 
we go too fur in saying that some of the 
richness and roundness and fulness of life 
would be lost. 

It is quite true, as the rigid moralist 
tells us in reply, that conviviality is no 
necessity of life, that it is surrounded 
with temptation, and that many people 
lose their time and money and health in 
its company. But we need amusement of 
some kind: all work and no play only 
leads to dulness and premature decay ; 
and now that public opinion has put its 
foot down firmly on excess, we may 
safely argue in favor of a little wine as a 
mellower and sweetener of existence, and 
a help to good-fellowship. Four-bottle 
men and boosy judges, and soaking gentle- 
men and neckcloth-loosers, are now, hap- 
pily, things of the past ; but it seems to 
do us good to read about them, and to 
see the rich warm tints of the old drinking 
times set below our more decorous hori- 
zon. The days of sour-faced Puritanism 
were not long in England ; and when the 
pendulum had swung to the other extreme 
in the joyous revelries of the early Stew- 
arts, it vibrated soberly down into a judi- 
cial attitude of half-way equilibrium, 
where it seems likely to remain. And if 
we find it difficult to conceive of much 
genial social intercourse on lemonade or 
Apollinaris water, still less could we ree- 
ognize some of our literary heroes apart 
from their convivial pleasures. We may 
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be certain that Coleridge and Lamb did 
not toil up Hampstead Hill to drink water 
at the Salutation and Cat ; and the merry 
coffee-housing of the club was mellowed 
by potations which stimulated the talk of 
Burke and Goldsmith, and the apprecia- 
tion of Reynolds, and might have even 
softened the controversial acrimony of 
Ursa Major himself, if he could only have 
kept within the limits of moderation. 
And, coming down to later days, we see 
Dickens and Forster, and Stantield and 
Maclise, at their early dinners before the 
play, or at their suppers after the curtain 
fell, and we know that there was just 
enough liquor among them to warm but 
not heat, and to set their tongues going 
with free but decorous elasticity, Sir 
Walter Scott’s cheery little banquets, 
where the strictest moderation was re- 
corded in his ‘* Journal,’’ were full of 
mirth and good-fellowship ; and is it 
likely that soda-water would have been 
equally successful in bringing out the best 
points of the guests, and in fusing them 
all into a harmonious whole? And if we 
come to read the history of our best au- 
thors in prose and verse, we will find how 
much of what they have written is in 
praise of, or inspired by, the ‘‘ barley- 
bree.’ Shakespeare, we know, was no 
ascetic, and has even been accused of 
hastening his death by excess ; and docs 
it seem probable that his unique knowl- 
edge of human nature could have been ac- 
quired on water alone? Baurns’s faults 
are too well known, and sometimes too 
freely denounced by the ‘‘ unco guid ;’’ 
but although he might have been a better 
man if he had confined his potations to 
ginger-ale, would he have been as good a 
peet? Itis very certain than Byron did 
not write ‘‘ Don Juan” in his vinegar 
days. There is no proof that the Lake 
poets derived their dietetic inspiration 
from the medium near which they lived ; 
and when we look along the whole range 
of literary history, we doubt if the record 
of any genius can be found who stormed 
Parnassus with a blue ribbon in his button- 
hole. We could fill a good-sized volume 
with verses in praise of strong drink, and 
might label it ‘‘ Alcohol with the poets ;” 
and we challenge the other side to produce 
more than a meagre pamphlet, if their 
material can be stretched even so far as 
that. We shall be curious to see how 
far the divine afflatus has blown up any 
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water-drinker into fame through praise of 
his favorite beverage, or in how far the 
quotations which spring to our pen, from 
Horace down to Tennyson, can be capped 
by those who make gentle revelry by the 
fireside over a muffin and a cup of tea. 

But alcohol is also a sedative, and in 
this way it does most good, and furnishes 
us with our best arguments. A glass or 
two of wine makes a man quiet and con- 
tented, at peace with himself and the 
world, inclined to forget his troubles, and 
to look on the bright side of things. It 
is as an anesthetic to the nervous system 
that its beneficial effects aie most plainly 
seen ; for the angry man forgets his wrath, 
the married man makes light of his cares, 
and the despairing wretch, who has flung 
away all his chances, spends his last penny 
in a glass of gin, and forthwith lays down 
a!l his woes on the shelf of oblivion. If 
you have lost your friend, or your money, 
or your character,—if the Llack dog of 
depression has got you by the throat, will 
not a cheering cup give a peep at the 
silver lining of the cloud, and clear away 
the mist that is gathering round the hill- 
tops, as Wilks puts it? The great fact to 
remember about alechol is its lowering the 
function of the nervous system, by which 
it gives repose to the body and a quictus 
to the mind, or, as some say, to the con- 
science. It is to produce these effects 
that it is taken by the multitude. 
‘* When I do recommend a little wine or 
spirits daily, it is usually to quiet a per- 
turbed nervous system’’ (Wilks). 

That, then, is the keystone of its action 
—it quiets, soothes, rests. We some- 
times meet teetotallers who would be much 
the better for such a sedative. Now and 
then they look hunted and overdone, as 
though consumed by a feverish activity, 
which makes them take too much out of 
their nervous systems, and age rapidly. 
A glass of wine would have a restraining 
or ‘‘ invhibitory’’ influence, and would let 
thein do sounder because less spasmodic 
work. The want of a little stimulant at 
meal-times often makes them gross and 
unwholesome feeders, revelling in fat and 
oil and sweets ; and we hope we are not 
Jibelling worthy folk when we observe 
that they sometimes throw back to for- 
bidden pleasures by taking a brandy- 
cherry or two, or a dip into a tipsy-cake. 
Their intemperance in the use of tea and 
coffee is well known, and we hope that 
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some day competent scientific authority 
will point out the evils which a strong 
poison taken too freely, even in large dilu- 
tion, may do to the human race. 

The sedative action on nervous function 
explains why alcohol should be avoided 
by those who are undergoing, cr about to 
undergo, violent and continuous physical 
exercise. Navvies, agricultural laborers, 
soldiers on campaign, aretic voyagers, and 
professional athletes, all agree in the ad- 
vice that during the pcriod of actual exer- 
tion no strong drink should be taken. 
But the belief is equally unanimous that, 
when the day’s work is over, a little alco- 
hol socthes and refreshes, improves the 
appetite and digestion, and, by removing 
the restlessness of fatigue, it invites sleep, 
and lessens wear and tear. 

We may sum up this section of our 
argument by quoting Dumas fils, as quoted 
by Wilks :-— 

‘“‘The man drinks because it makes him 
cheerful, and gives him forgetfulness or sleep, 
Who would not wish to forget the evil which 
he has done, or the evil done to him by 
others! Those persons who have had a happy 
life and do not reflect, find a g!ass of wine or 
a pipe a pleasant companion or trusty friend. 
They have had some disquietude, or a troubled 
conscience, and the glass or the pipe put them 
into an agreeable frame of mind, and modifies 
the cause and color of their ideas, and may 
even give them imagination, eloquence, cour- 
age, The priest may in vain promise eternity, 
or the philosopher in vain counsel imagina- 
tion ; but the little glass of eau de vie that 
burns, or the little packet of herb which ig- 
nites, procures for him at once, without his 
making the least effort, what the one prom- 
ises and the other counsels him to do, It is 
not complete felicity, nor absolute forgetful- 
ness, but it is the dulling of thought, the ob- 
scuration of consciousness- -a mental lethargy, 
before which realities continue to move with- 
out ceasing. Animals are happy, for they do 
not think at all, This is the depth of his 
reasoning and the conclusion of his philoso- 
phy.” 

Our next argument is a two-cdged one, 
but the sharpest side is turned to our op- 
ponents, We say that people should be 
allowed to drink moderately, because they 
like it. Yes; but is not this a reversal 
of all morality and order, to preach the 
doctrine that every man may be an abso- 
lutely free agent, and make his Jaws as he 
goes along? Coercion is required when 
individual liberty overlaps the safety and 
convenience of others, and drunkards must 
be shut up when they become dangerous 
to themselves or their neighbors, But to 
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tell a peaceful workingman, who takes 
his glass of beer with his dinner and feels 
the better for it, that he must have no 
more cakes and ale, because somebody 
else cannot stand a glass of gin, would be 
tyranny unworthy of a civilized country. 

This is just how the matter stands. A 
large section of the community partake 
moderately of stimulant, and feel that it 
does them good, they cannot explain why ; 
but they know perfectly well that if they 
leave it off altogether they decline in 
health, and seem to live less happy lives. 
This is all that the argument amounts to, 
and we must take it for what it is worth ; 
but it is backed up by the universal crav- 
ing of every-tribe of people, be they sav- 
age or cultivated, for something in the 
way of stimulant or sedative. Kava, 
opium, arrack, bang, coffee, tobacco, 
something that will excite or soothe, is in 
universal nse all over the world; and 
where civilization comes in is to refine the 
quality of our drinks, to increase their 
variety, and to restrict their consumption 
within sober limits. But the taste for 
alcohol is not confined to human beings. 
Animals take very kindly to it, and a little 
practice makes them confirmed topers. 
We have never met a dog that could re- 
sist bread soaked in beer ; and Richardson 
tells us of a cat that was taught by some 
children to drink wine. ‘‘She would 
amuse a company by taking her share of 
old port, and becoming first excited, and 
very stupid, unsteady, and sleepy.’’ The 
poor beast became dropsical and died of 
liver disease; but then it had been 
drenched with drink far beyond the limits 
of moderation, and the usual results fol- 
lowed. Richardson also tells us of how he 
was driving near Canterbury, when the 
horse stopped short at a_public-house. 
‘*T asked the driver what that was for. 
‘The horse,’ said he, ‘ always stops here 
for his beer; he wouldn’t go by on no 
account. You couldn’t whip him by, sir, 
till he has had his beer. His former mas- 
ter taught him to drink beer, and invari- 
ably treated him to it, and here he’ll stop 
till he gets it.’ It was the fact—a large 
tankard of beer was brought out for that 
horse, and he disposed of the fluid with 
as much relish as his master, and then 
went his way.’’ And then forecasting 
the future of the animal race, when the 
‘alcoholic constitution shall have been 
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generally introduced,’’ he gves on to 
say :— 

‘* There will be new races of the lower ani- 
mals and breeds unapproachable. What 
shorthorns we shall then have, what horses 
will run for the Derby, what hounds pursue 
the flying reynard, what trustworthy carrier- 
pigeons there will be! How much more faith- 
fully and steadily the dog will serve his mas- 
ter! What fine pathological cats, dropsical 
and drowsy, will purr on the hearth-rugs ! 
What butcher’s meat will hang up in the 
shambles! How the lions will roar, and the 
monkeys gabble and chastise their better 
halves in the Zoological Gardens and travelling 
menageries !” 

Alcohol, no doubt, is an acquired taste ; 
but all varieties of the animal creation 
quickly acquire it, and those who are not 
forbidden by their religion to touch the 
‘* accursed thing,’’ soon find out for them- 
selves how to extract it from root of herb, 
And many of those who have no scientific 
knowledge, when asked why they drink, 
cannot give any other answer than that 
thev like it, and it does them good. We 
all remember the old Scotch story of 
three or four men entering a public-house. 
‘* Bring me a glass of whiskey,’ cries 
one, ‘‘ because it is a cold day.’’ ‘* And 
me one,’’ says the next, ‘‘ because I am 
thirsty.” ‘“*And me,’’ explains the 
third, ‘* because my doctor tells me to 
diink it.’’ But, roared the fourth, bring- 
ing his clenched fist down on the table 
with a bang, ‘‘ Bring me a glass of whis- 
key, because I like it !’’ And Dr. Wilks 
caps this with another :- 

‘* Only lately I was in the house of a clergy- 
man, who had his nightly glass of grog on the 
table ; a brother clergyman, with a blue rib- 
bon in his coat, came in, and asked him why 
he took it. He answered readily and curtly, 
‘ Because I like it.’ ‘ But don't you think it 
does you harm?’ ‘Not that I know of,’ he 
said, ‘But do you think it does you any 
good?’ ‘Not that I know of,’ he again said, 
‘Then,’ urged the teetotaller still further, 
‘why do you take it?’ ‘For the reason I 
first said, because I like it,’ was the answer. 
Jt would be very difficult to say this gentle- 
man did wrong, if it made him feel more com- 
fortable and happy, and he was not aware that 
it did him harm.” 


And this points to the real difficulty we 
meet in trying to convert working men to 
total abstinence. We should employ our 
time better in teaching them how to drink, 
They are often wasteful in their habits, 
spend more than they can afford on 
liquor, and take it at the wrong time. 
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But if we meet one who sips his glass of 
beer with his meals, and defends the prac- 
tice because he likes it and it does him no 
harm, it is very diflicult fur us to get the 
best of the argument, even if we can point 
to our own experience. ‘* Look at me,’’ 
it may be said ; ‘‘ I am strong and fit for 
my work, and yet I never taste anything 
stronger than water.”’ ‘‘ Yes; but,’’ the 
reply might be, ‘‘ you are well off, and 
wear good clothes, and eat good food, and 
you live in a comfortable house, and have 
plenty of amusement. Now I am poor, 
and have often not enough to eat, and I 
am scantily clad, and live in a dull dreary 
hole, where you would hardly keep your 
dog, and my round of monotonous work is 
seldom enlivened by anything bright and 
cheerful. I find that my glass of beer 
makes me more contented, and seems to 
make my food go further. Then why do 
you grudge it to me!’’ And we leave 
the worthy teetotaller to invent his an- 
swer, for it is beyond our powers. 

But the working man might go further, 
and ask his interviewers how it is that a 
drinking nation like ours is the most mas- 
terful in the world, and that the abstaining 
countries are going back, or, at least, 
making no progress toward the highest 
civilization? Are the inhabitants of 
Egypt and India more intellectual and 
virtuous than ourselves? have we never 
heard of Bulgarian atrocities, and of the 
harsh and tyrannical rule which casts a 
blight over every community overshad- 
owed by the unspeakable Turk? Is it 
not the case that we in England are first 
in art, science, and literature, that our in- 
ventive faculty is the freshest, our trade 
and commerce the briskest, that our 
armies hold their own when required, and 
that Britannia still rules the waves? To 
go one step further, has any supreme work 
of any kind been done save exceptionally 
by teetotallers ; and is it not the fact that 
physically as well as mentally—and, may 
we say, morally !—we stand first, in spite 
of our heavy drink-bill? We excel all 
other nations in height, weight, and chest- 
girth ; and the Technical Commissivners, 
when they went abroad, found that many 
of the foreign workmen, though intelli- 
gent and healthy, ‘‘ cannot get through 
the same amount of work as English 
ones.” 

Up to this point we have taken our 
stand on the impregnable rock of ascer- 
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tained fact, and if we step somewhat tim- 
idly forward into the region of specula- 
tion, we only do so because we have a 
sure and steady guide. Dr. William Farr 
was no dreamer of scientific dreams, but 
kept a singularly clear and cautious mind 
up to the highest point of logical sobriety 
by the constant study of statistics. But 
this is what he wrote in his well-known 
volume on ‘‘ Vital Statistics’’ : 


‘* Alcohol appears to arrest the action of 
zymotic diseases ; as it prevents weak wines 
from fermenting. Like camphor, alcohol pre- 
serves animal matter; this is not now dis- 
puted. But may it not do more? May it not 
prevent the invasion of some kinds of zymotic 
disease? I invite the attention of those who 
have portrayed the bad effects of alcohol to 
consider whether it does not prevent the ac- 
tion of various infections on the temperate, 
The neglect of this side of the question throws 
a doubt on many of their inferences,’’ 


What wide possibilities of beneficent in- 
fluence does not this theory open up ! and 
if it be true, how undoubted must be the 
claim of alcohol to rank as a friend rather 
than as the destroyer of the human race ! 

But even if we have succeeded in prov- 
ing our case for moderate drinking up to 
the hilt, what does it all really amount 
to, if others can show that alcohol in any 
quantity, however moderate, shortens 
life? We have already pointed out how 
the examination of centenarian statistics 
show that the abstainers have not the best 
of it, and we may reiterate our belief that 
a little good liquor improves digestion, 
keeps us quiet and peaceful in the middle 
of worry and trouble, and may therefore 
in all human probability lengthen our 
days, as well as make them happier, 
Some people will no doubt argue for a 
shorter and merrier life, and will decline 
to be handed over to water-drinking, even 
if they can be vaguely promised a year or 
two tacked on the fag-end of their exist- 
ence. But we are not dealing with them. 
The great majority distinctly wish to live 
as long as possible, and would make con- 
siderable sacrifices to keep the King of 
Terrors at a distance until the faculty of 
enjoying life isgone. And there is some- 
thing very attractive about the confident 
assertions of the teetotallers that they can 
prove by tbe statistics of insurance offices 
the presumption of life to be longer among 
their class than among ours, and that the 
premium of the abstainer is therefore made 
more moderate. But surely there is a 
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very obvious fallacy here. Total absti- 
nence is a definite thing. No one has yet 
been able to define moderation. A man 
is insured by the ordinary offices who can 
prove by his own statements and the evi- 
dence of friends that he keeps at all times 
within the limits of strict moderation. 
But although he may be moderate to ex- 
cess on all public occasions, he may go to 
bed drunk every night of his life, and, if 
he is not a married man, no one will be a 
bit the wiser; and as no continuous dec- 
laration of moderate habits is required, as 
far as we know, by ordinary offices, he 
may be accepted as a first-class life, and 
burst out into reckless dissipation the day 
after his policy has been made out. Dr. 
Crother, a well-known American physi- 
cian, says from a third to one-half of all 
the inebriates under his charge have life 
policies ; and it is therefore quite evident 
that no trustworthy materials for a com- 
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parison between the respective longevity 
of abstainers and moderate drinkers exist, 
and that the calculations already made are 
vitiated by incurable fallacy. 

This, then, is our case for moderate 
drinking. All stimulant is unnecessary 
for the young, and for people living per- 
fectly healthy lives. But, under the 
stress and struggle of modern civilization, 
few of us beyond middle age are placed 
under normal physiological conditions, 
and a little aleohol helps us to round the 
corners, and to plane away the asperities 
of existence. In turns it may be a stimu- 
lant, or a sedative, or a tonic, or a diges- 
tive, or an actual food, and unless we run 
on into excess, no physical damage can 
possibly be done to our tissues, The 
argument in its favor, when wisely and 
prudently used, seems complete. It does 
us good, and can do us no harm. Then 
why not use it ?—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





IN THE MOONLIGHT.* 


BY JOHN FAIRFAX, 


You are a queen ; no noble name I bear 

(Love, how the night wind stirs amid your hair !), 
Yet I am standing close beside you here, 

The noblest names in France come not so near. 
Sweet ! let me kiss away the cares that lie 

Upon your heart ; I know that only I, 

Of all the world, stand near enough to see 

How heavy a load a royal crown may be ; 

What do you murmur, that I share its weight ? 
Would I could bear it all for you, but fate 


Has made me what I am. 


Can I repine 


At lowly birth, with your hand claspt in mine ? 
With my arm round you, and with lips close press’d 
Unto the head, now pillowed on my breast. 
Sometimes it frets me, we may never stand 

In the broad light of day, hand clasped in hand. 
When shines the sun I stand behind the throne, 
But with the moonlight you are mine alone. 

I am a mighty power ; men call me great, 

Say I might wear the triple crown, but fate 
Took me to France ; a Spanish woman there 
Looked in my eyes, I saw her golden hair ; 

And since that day naught else I clearly see, 
Your shadow comes between the world and me. 





* In one of his letters to Anne of Austria, Mazarin says his greatest happiness when parted 
from her consists in ‘‘ reading the letters of a certain Spanish woman well known to you.” 
Mazarin was not a priest, and there is but little doubt that he was privately married to Anne ; 


indeed, her daughter-in-law, the second wife of the Duc d’Orleans, speaks of it as a fact, 
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But if you stole my soul, you gave your own, 

A royal gift, and worthy of a throne, 

Yet are you queen as ever ; but I stand, 

Made equal by our love ; thus hand in hand, 
And heart to heart, no phantom throne between, 
My only love, my wife ; yet France’s Queen. 


—- Academy. 





THE IMPRESSIVENESS OF LIBRARIES, 


Tue regret expressed everywhere at the 
news that the Althorp Library is to be 
sold next year, is by no means altogether 
conventional, or due to the liking which 
for three or four generations has, one 
hardly knows why, accreted to the family 
at Althorp. The average Briton has a 
respect for libraries in themselves which, 
considering how little he reads, how 1¢- 
luctant he is to spend any measurable pro- 
portion of his income on books, and how 
absolutely he refuses to pay librarians even 
decent salaries, is one of the most inex- 
plicable features of his complex character. 
The impressiveness of a library is felt by 
classes far outside the one which passes 
its life in using books, The ordinary 
population of an ordinary town, though it 
will not always vote the cost of a free 
library, is proud to believe that the town 
library is a good one, regards its increase 
as something to be recorded with triumph, 
and enters the rooms in which it is kept 
with a kind of awe. It is considered a 
mark of caste to possess a good library, 
and a house will sell better because there 
is a room in it which has been devoted to 
the keeping of books, and that to men 
who would regard a day spent among 
books, even in that most enjoyable of all 
am isements, book-sipping, as intolerably 
tedious. We have been told on good evi- 
dence, though we cannot ourselves vouch 
for the fact, that this feeling extends to 
those who cannot read—a class now dying 
out—and it is undoubtedly true that ser- 
vants, though they will neglect a library 
to any extent, and apparently believe that 
dust on book-shelves is matter in the right 
place, will take some trouble not to injure 
books if they are accumulated in any num- 
bers. They respect them, and will, if 
left in sole charge, leave them to moulder 
away in more peace and honor than they 
will leave furniture. We suppose the true 
reason is that, as all men respect knowl- 
edge, and especially knowledge of which 





they only dimly perceive the use, they re- 
gard a library as a deposit of bottled wis- 
dom, by which they can hardly profit in- 
deed, but which they had rather not in- 
jure or disperse. That undoubtedly is the 
feeling of that extraordinary class, the 
born librarians, the men who become by a 
sort of voluntary selection attendants in 
libraries —usually the worst paid, for the 
work involved, of all varieties of clerkship 
—and who, although they rarely read, 
and are still more rarely littératewrs, have 
a sort of worship of books to which they 
will occasionally confess, They are sel- 
dom seen in London except occasionally 
in second-hand bookshops, but they are 
frequently to be met with in country 
towns, sometimes, though not often, with 
an extraordinary knowledge of and inter- 
est in bibliography. They do not know 
books, but they know about books, they 
handle them reverently, and they grow 
irritated by the ill-usage of any book to 
the shaking off of all conventional reticence 
of language. Indeed, we are not sure 
whether the same feeling of respect for 
books as books has not a great influence 
with the cultivated also, They know, of 
course, or would know if they thought 
about it, where the true charm uf a great 
collection of books lies—namely, its pow- 
er, if well consulted, of transforming the 
student’s relation to any given subject. 
Hie becomes, when he has read up a topic, 
really read it up that is, with an open 
mind and a keen attention, as regards that 
topic a new man, bigger, wiser, and more 
of a superior than he was before, and this 
sometimes to a degree which is startling 
in his own eyes. The depositary or con- 
taining-casket of power like that is sure of 
respect from the man who knows of its 
existence, just as a millionaire is sure of 
respect from the City man—the late Mr. 
Bagehot, who was a perfect City man as 
well as an accomplished scholar and bright 
thinker, always declared that a triple mill- 
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jonaire of his acquaintance made him as 
nervous as a Bishop makes a curate—but 
there is something else beside. It is a 
fact which every owner of a library will 
confirm, that the reluctance to weed one 
is the greatest of all obstacles to its collec- 
tion. A private man who loves books, 
unless exceptionally rich, is always, as he 
advances in life, tormented by the difli- 


culty of finding room for them. They- 


grow and grow, and the wall space does 
not grow, and the shelves do not grow 
either ; and unless he resorts to the un- 
speakably detestable expedient of redupli- 
cating the books on each shelf—a device 
which not only destroys the back rows, 
but imperils their owner’s chance of 
heaven, the book wanted being invariably 
lost for the time being, with results in 
evil wishes and language—there comes a 
time when he is at his wit’s end. Not 
one room in ten will allow of shelves being 
set at right angles to the walls instead of 
along them, though that quadruples book- 
space; and the collector, with weary 
sighs, either heaps books above each 
other, or leaves them in packing-cases, or, 
in desperate emergencies, puts them on 
the floor. All this while, if he would 
only weed them, there would be plenty of 
room, and the. opportunity of weeding is 
almost limitless. We venture to say there 
are not five men in England possessed of 
three thousand books apiece who do not 
know perfectly well that half their vol- 
umes are lumber, books which they will 
never read or consult or open for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. They are the books of 
forgotten periods of life, the books of 
whim, the books of abandoned studies, or, 
more numerous than all, the books about 
which their owner’s only thought is a 
wonder how the devil they ever got there, 
books he can no more account for than he 
could account for the foolishness of early 
day dreams, or for the morsels of abso- 
lutely useless knowledge packed away in 
his memory. He knows perfectly well 
the lumber ought to go to the auctioneer, 
but he never sends it, unless, indeed, he 
changes his house; nor, if he is rich 
enough to keep a “librarian,’’ or li- 
brary clerk, will that invaluable person 
send it; he is, indeed, insulted or made 
lachrymose by the very suggestion. Mas- 
ter and servant have both contracted a 
feeling which they would never defend, a 
feeling of respect for the library as a li- 





brary, and independent somehow of what 
is in it. That is the universal British 
feeling, and is the main cause of the kind 
of wince with which an announcement 
like that of the Althorp sale is always re- 
ceived. 

We do not say that there are not many 
more reasons for regretting the sale of such 
a collection as that reputed to be at Al- 
thorp. We hinted at one last week,— 
namely, the value of any great aggregation 
of books in reducing the difficulty of ex- 
haustive study, a difficulty enhanced ten- 
fold if the books have to be hunted up in 
a hundred houses—just try to study the 
literature and evidence about American 
origins without the aid of the British 
Museum—but there is another reason 
which impresses itself on us very strongly, 
though to many of our readers it will seem 
a little far-fetched. We should like to 
see many more ‘‘ houses’’ with the inborn 
tendency to culture, as there are houses 
with the inborn proclivity to politics, or 
to sport, or to service in the Navy, rich 
families with something of the better side 
of the Lagidz about them. Europe and 
America will not be rid of the millionaires 
yet awhile, for all the theories of Social- 
ists, nor of families and corporations with 
continuous wealth ; and we wish to see a 
few of them, at all events, devoted to cul- 
ture, and especially book-culture and sci- 
entific culture, as a hereditary taste or 
‘* fancy.’’ We should have, we confess, 
a good deal of respect for a family which 
for ten generations had spent £10,000 a 
year in astronomical research, even though 
it had devoted itself principally to the in- 
quiry whether there is any sentient life in 
the planets, or any other of the questions 
which in that region of thought are al- 
ways tantalizing mankind, and always re- 
main insoluble. And so we should fora 
‘* house’ which for ten generations coi- 
lected books, and especially books upon 
some one large subject. It would pre- 
serve a great deal, and set a fashion of 
culture which would be beneficial, the 
tendency of the very rich English being 
always to barbarism, and might in the 
course of three centuries develop some 
scholars or astronomers from among its 
own members or dependents of real value 
to mankind. The Lagide did it, and the 
Medici, and as we do not believe greatly 
in a reign of equality, we should like to 
see it done again in England or America. 
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It would be a nobler work for a rich 
‘* house’ than any other, except perhaps 
devoted political service; it would be 
sure gradually to develop respect—who 
contemns the Darwins ‘—and it would be 
sure also, by degrees, to focus certain 
branches of effort in a way that might be 
very advantageous. The family collec- 
tions would, at all events, be magnificent, 
and so might be the family experiments. 
Suppose, for example, a family like the 
Astors, whose wealth is pretty solid, and 
is kept together, and who have founded 
one big library, made it a tradition, or, as 
literary men say, a ‘‘ note’’ of their con- 
tinuous history, to develop, so far as 
wealth can possibly do it, the means and 
instruments of astronomical inquiry, and 
to collect astronomical records, would they 
seem in a century or two to have secured 
no adequate reward in scientific progress ? 
We can hardly believe it, and the usual re- 
mark that a nation can do all that better 
than a family, is unfortunately not true. 
No nation does it except in the stingiest 
way. The Astronomer-Royal would be 
grateful beyond measure for a great gift 
to be expended at his and his successors’ 
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discretion in the development of his sci- 
ence, and would not care over-much if it 
were expended upon a rival observatory. 
There is a want of continuity in all private 
efforts toward magnificence of culture 
which is very disappointing, and which, 
so far as the historian can perceive, is not 
of necessary occurrence. The political 
‘*houses’’ do not fail, or the fighting 
ones, and we do not see why the learned 
ones should, though their chiefs must, of 
course, be incapable from time to time of 
being learned men themselves. They can 
keep up the tradition for all that. and we 
mark every instance of their failure to do 
it, as recorded in the great book-sales, or 
ait sales, or sales of special collections, 
with a sense of regret, not at all removed 
by the knowledge that national collections 
may through such failures grow a little 
fuller. Collective success in the accumu- 
lation of the instruments of knowledge is 
a good thing ; but there is a place also 
not only for the individual who presents 
himself occasionally, but for the family 
which does not present itself as it should. 
— Spectator. 
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THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL ASIA, 


BY ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


TuEreE are politicians who, delighted 
at the actual peace in Central Asia, are 
reluctant to look deeper into affairs. In 
questions like the Central Asiatic, where 
problems of extraordinary magnitude are 
at issue, and where drowsiness is as peril- 
ous as self-conceit, the slightest inattention 
is followed by imminent danger. In the 
relations between Great Britain and Russia 
in Central Asia nothing has happened of 
late to trouble the tranquillity of the 
political world. The roseate color of 
peace has spread over the horizon, and the 
two antagonists, concealing their clenched 
fists under the ample folds of their garb, 
are said to view each other with a con- 
tented and smiling face. Such is the 
prevalent opinion not only on the European 
Continent, where the issue of the Central- 
Asian question is of a secondary interest, 
but even in England, whose future is in- 
separably linked to the events in this out- 
lying part of the Old World. I wish I 


could share in the beatitude of the incor- 
rigible optimists, and I am really sorry 
to see myself obliged to spoil their joy 
and to tear the veil from their deluded 
eyes, I cannot help it. Many, many 
years, nay decades, have passed since I 
betook myself to the ungrateful task of 
foretelling events which people naturally 
dislike ; and 1 am even now, although 
much less than in former times, under 
such a disagreeable necessity, seeing how 
pleased is the political world at the appar- 
ent tranquillity manifested by Russia, 
although nothing is more deceitful than 
this behavior of the Northern Kolossus, 
whose inactivity has always served to 
further his cherished plans. 

It is the firm and resolute policy of the 
Cabinet of St. James, adopted after the 
Pendjdeh affair, which has prompted 
Aussia to use greater caution in the execu- 
tion of her progressive schemes. When 
the Afghan Boundary Commission had 
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finished their work in 1887, the Czar is 
said to have pledged his word with regard 
to the loyal maintenance of the settled 
frontier, and to abstain from further 
interference in the north-western portion 
of Afghanistan. Admitting that the Im- 
perial promises have not been broken 
publicly, we may well consider somewhat 
closely those acts of Russia which have 
been committed secretly, and which do 
not accord with this spirit of conciliation 
and with this policy of strict abstinence. 
Tha first act is the appointment of Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin as Governor of Transcaspia 
in the place of General Komaroff, the 
famous commander of the Pendjdeh affair ; 
an action for which he was distinguished 
by his sovereign with a sword of honor 
bearing the inscription ‘* Za khrabrost”’ 
(for bravery), and who was idolized by 
all Russia as the great national hero. The 
bones of the Afghans fallen on the banks 
of the Khushk had not yet bleached when 
the much-praised Russian conqueror fell 
into sudden disgrace ; his great military 
qualities were all at once denied ; and, to 
the great astonishment of the world, Rus- 
sian’critics suddenly discovered that Koma- 
roff is one of the worst administrators, 
void of all military qualities, nothing but 
an assiduous student of entomology and 
archeology, a man who for the sake of his 
beetles and rusted aris has neglected most 
urgent State affairs, and who must conse- 
quently be removed. Why his post was 
handed over to Kuropatkin, one of the 
most plucky, restless, and ambitious 
officers of the Russian army—the officer 
who was sent to Kashgar in 1876 to coun- 
teract the British mission under the late 
Sir Douglas Forsyth—is a fact less easily 
understood, for it scarcely corroborates 
‘the good faith and pacific tendencies ’’ 
of the Russian policy. In the work which 
the General published about his mission, 
under the title Kashgaria: its Historical 
and Geographical Sketch, its Military 
Strength, Industry and Trade, 1879, there 
are some unveiled expressions about his 
hatred against England On page 7 (Rus- 
sian edition) he puts in the mouth of the 
late Atalik Ghazi the following words :— 
‘*T am a very small man, and it is my 
duty to keep myself at the feet of the 
Russians ’*—although we know from the 
report of the late Sir Douglas Forsyth 
that what Atalik Ghazi, whose English 
sympathies were beyond doubt, really said, 
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was :—‘‘ I am but aspark ; the Queen (of 
England) is the radiant sun.’’ We read 
further (page 8)—- 

That Yakub Bey has hurried away from the 
English, knowing what kind of people these 
were, and that he withdrew from their influ- 
ence as soon as he learned that they are bent 
upon alienating him from Russia. 

It is hardly necessary to prove that 
these statements are inconsistent with 
truth, nor ought we to wonder at the 
inimical intentions of the Russian soldier 
sent to counteract the mission of Great 
Britain. Yet we are asked to believe that 
the same Kuropatkin has been chosen as 
the instrument to inaugurate the era of a 
mutual understanding between the two 
rival powers in the north-west of Afghan- 
istan, and that he is made the guarantee 
of good relations at a critical point of the 
conterminous country, where inflammable 
material is most ready at hand. 

It is natural that the acts of this Russian 
Governor should correspond entirely with 
his deeply-rooted enmity to England. It 
is a public secret that all his official care 
is concentrated upon the extension of 
Russian influence beyond the line of de- 
marcation drawn from Puli Khatun to the 
Oxus, and particularly beyond the north- 
western frontier of Herat ; a district which 
is looked upon as the best point d’appui 
for a progressive march in the south. 
The Persian province of Khorasan is chief- 
ly aimed at-as the future basis of operation 
and as the main source of provision. It 
would be idle to conceal from ourselves 
the fact that Russian influence is para- 
mount in this outlying part of the dominion 
of the Shah; that the Kurdish and Per- 
sian population is contaminated by sym- 
pathies for the rule of the White Padishah 
on the Neva, whose officers are said to be 
less despotic than those of the Governor- 
General of Meshed, and who, in spite of 
being an unbeliever, is kind and just to 
all his subjects, without difference of creed 
and race, 

To this belief may be attributed the 
occasional report of good Shiites taking 
refuge in the province of Transcaspia 
against the oppression of Persian officers 
and the laudatory expressions we meet 
from time to time in Persian papers about 
the order and justice of Russian adminis- 
tration. The natural outcome of this cur- 
rent belief is that the semi-nomadic 
population of Herat is anxious to exchange 

















the hard and oppressive rule of the 
Afghans for that of Russia. Quite recent- 
ly it has oozed out in the papers that the 
Emir of Afghanistan has severely punished 
three Djemshidi chiefs who were caught 
in flugranti whilst going over to Russian 
Pendjdeh in order to put themselves under 
the shelter and protection of Russia ; and 
we cannot err in assuming that many of 
the Chihar Aimaks wandering near, and 
living on the Badghiz, and near Puli 
Khatun, have followed a similar course 
without having been discovered. Of the 
Turkomans living on those parts of the 
deserts which belong to Maimene, And- 
khoi, and the Afghan bank of the Oxus, 
nearly all voluntarily have passed over 
under the rule of Russia, and the Ersari, 
Kara, and Alieli tribes have thus formed 
the ethnographical boundary long ago 
coveted by the politicians at St. Peters- 
burg. Somewhat similar motives might 
explain the gradual diminishing of the 
Uzbeg population in Afghan Turkestan, 
nominally of Shiborgan, Aktche, and 
Kunduz. Some, as stanch adherents of 
Ishak Khar, have followed the fortunes 
of their leader beyond the Oxus ; some 
have tried to escape the cruel and vex- 
atious rule of the present Emir, a prince 
noted for his skill in devising means of 
oppression and extortion, and who is con- 
sequently bitterly hated and abhorred, 
not only by Turks, Tadjiks, Kizilbashes, 
and other non-Afghan subjects, but also 
by his own Afghan brethren and kinsmen, 
It may be admitted that in Afghanistan 
peace and order can only be preserved by 
the application of the iron rod ; but these 
measures, however indispensable for the 
rapacious and refractory Afghans, are 
hardly fit for the obedient and quiet-tem- 
pered Uzbegs and Tadjiks, who are ac- 
customed to the strictly patriarchal and 
benignant system of their Bi’s (chiefs), 
and with whom the very name of Afghan 
has been always associated with the direst 
tyranny and oppression. We cannot 
easily realize the consequences of this 
feeling of aversion and hatred in the case 
of a sudden downbreak of the present rule 
beyond the Suleiman Range, and it is not 
improbable that Russia will greatly profit 
by the collapse of the present order, con- 
sidering how cleverly she has laid out the 
net of her future interference beforehand, 
and how well she is prepared for all 
eventualities. 
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But it is not only in the west and in 
the north of the debatable ground, but also 
in the east, that Russian foresight was 
actively engaged some time ago. The 
results are noticeable in the so-called 
Pamir affair, where the latent hostility 
between England and her Northern rival 
has once again called forth the attention 
of the political world. The march of 
Captain Yanoff across the hitherto little 
frequented passes of the ‘‘ Roof of the 
World,” his anxiety to investigate the 
various routes leading to Cashmere vid 
Gilgit, and his approach to such a point 
which leads down direct on Djellalabad on 
the high road between Peshawur and 
Cabul--are mysteries which have not been 
cleared up, in spite of the apologies ten- 
dered by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
for the gross insult offered to Captain 
Younghusband and Lieutenant Davison, 
The expression of regret tendered by Rus- 
sia is not unlike the behavior of a man 
who asks our pardon for having trodden 
on our toe, without, however, removing 
his foot, and without alleviating the pain 
he has caused to us. The Russian Gov- 
ernment says that Captain Yanoff’s behav- 
ior was unjustifiable and that he had 
committed a mistake ; but the same Gov- 
ernment still persists in their claim over 
the Little Pamir, and does not evince the 
slightest sign of renouncing it over por- 
tions of the Pamir in the cession of which 
England can never, and will not, acquiesce. 
The question, ‘‘ What 1s the object of the 
feverish activity of Russia in the barren, 
desolate, and impassable plateau of Cen- 
tral Asia?’’ has been many times raised, 
without having been adequately answered 
hitherto. The so-called geographical ex- 
plorations have been started soon after the 
conquest of Bokhara, and have been kept 
up till the present time. All the scientific 
results of Siivertsoff, Ashanin, Regelmay- 
off, Putiata, Mushketoff, Ivanoff, Gromb- 
tchevski, and of others had the main 
purpose of investigating the mysterious 
tract of country intervening between the 
possessions of England and of Russia on 
the left side of the debatable ground ; 
and really nothing is more surprising than 
the zeal and anxiety with which the 
politicians on the Neva betook themselves 
to the simultaneous completion of their 
researches on both wings of the planned 
march toward the south. In Russian 
quarters the plea is put forward that these 
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movements owe their origin to fear of an 
English surprise through the Pamir upon 
the province of Ferghana, just as there 
are Russian voices anxious to persuade us 
that the Russian advance toward Herat 
has been forced upon the Czar by the 
threatening attitude of England in Belu- 
chistan. But who believes such assertions, 
knowing how tardy English politicians 
were in the advance beyond the Bolan, 
and that every forward step from the 
north-west frontier of India corresponded 
to ten or fifteen paces made by Russia 
southward ? Leaving to. military author- 
ities to decide whether the route across 
the Pamir be available for military under- 
takings, we can nevertheless risk the re- 
mark that this route has never been used 
for such purposes, and that, if foolhardy 
generals would try a march & la Gurko, 
this could be only effectuated by a very 
small detachment, and that the recent Eng- 
lish position in Hunza and Nagar would 
frustrate any such daring enterprise. To all 
appearance the first object of Russia is to 
provide a safe channel of intrigue with 
the mountaineers under British allegiance 
or protection, and to augment the troubles 
of her rival for the time, when she wiil be 
ready for the main attack either in the 
west or in the north of Afghanistan. 
Secondly, she looks forward to increasing 
the materials for a quarrel at a convenient 
time, for the right of ownership on the 
Pamir is unsettled, and more easily amen- 
able to litigation than on the west, where 
the delimitation was comparatively facile, 
owing partly to the existing natural hound- 
ary, partly also to the historical right of 
one of the parties. Thirdly, Russia is 
bent upon fastening her grip as much as 
possible around the so-called neutral zone, 
having already slung her arm around the 
western, the northern, and quite recently 
also around the eastern, frontiers of the 
dominion of the ruler of Kabul. Sur- 
rounding Afghanistan on three sides, she 
will be able to assume a better and a more 
commanding position, her influence will 
be paramount, and she will much easier 
play the arbiter “in Afghan affairs than 
England, whose relations as a neighbor do 
not extend so far, and who has besides to 
contend with the hardy, warlike, and 
fanatic mountaineers living between India 
and the country of the Emir, 

Such being the present position of 
Russia in Central Asia, it follows naturally 
New Srrres,—Vou, LVI., No, 2. 
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that the behavior of the Emir of Afghan- 
istan is the pivot of the whole question 
before us, and thus his attitude toward 
either of the rival Powers weighs most 
heavily in the scale of political combina- 
tions. Both parties being conscious of 
this fact, they had consequently turned 
their attention toward the prince on the 
Musnud at Kabul; and it would be idle to 
ignore that the latter, be it Abdurrahman, 
Shir Ali, or any one else, will fully 1calize 
the importance attributed to his co-opera- 
tion on either part of the rival Powers. 
As to the present Emir, who, as events 
show, has very much profited from the 
Russians in the art of diplomacy during 
his stay in Samarkand and Tashkend, we 
are only groping in the dark about the 
real tendency of his policy, and, in spite 
of the contrary opinions prevalent in 
London and in Calcutta, we are still un- 
certain about the course he will take in 
any future complication. All that he has 
disclosed hitherto about his future doings 
consists either of official communication, 
made orally to Lord Dufferin in Rawal 
Pindee, or in his correspondence with the 
Viceroy in Calcutta, of which very natu- 
rally but little has oozed out to the public. 

Recently, indeed, the Emir has come 
forward with a declaration, made to his 
own people with regard to his atti- 
tude toward England and Russia. This 
document, which has been widely cir- 
culated in Afghanistan, and published in 
translated form in the Bombay Gazette, 
has been commented upon by the leading 
English journal in a spirit agreeing with 
the official comprehension, which, I am 
sorry to say, does not tally with my own 
views on that subject. That the Emir 
tries to convince his countrymen of the 
advantage which might accrue to Afghan- 
istan fiom a strict alliance with England, 
as compared with a Russian alliance, is 
only natural, considering that his accession 
to, and maintenance on, the throne of 
Afghanistan are exclusively due to English 
initiative and assistance. THis argument 
is based upon the unmistakable fact that 
the English of our days represent in Asia 
the principle of Conservatism. The Eng- 
lish desire to remain unmolested in the 
possession of the Indian Empire neces- 
sitates a safe bulwark in the north-western 
frontier, a firm wall which can be most 
easily found in the mountainous Afghan- 
istan and in its warlike populations. Rus- 
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sia’s designs, ou the other hand, culminate 
in conquest and in the progress toward 
the south, and as her way leads through 
Afghanistan, this country will be exposed 
either to a constrained alliance cr to sub- 
jugation. In this respect the Emir is 
quite clear. The warnings given to his 
nobles and chiefs are sincerely meant, but 
he could have impressed them much better 
if he had brought out somewhat more 
clearly the difference between the two non- 
Mohammedan nations, which has certainly 
not escaped his attention, and which he 
studiously avoided to mention. 

We might further remark upon the way 
in which the Emir criticises the recent 
events in Afghanistan. As to the Pend- 
jdeh incidents, the Emir reproaches the 
officer in charge of the Delimitation Com- 
mission with a want of necessary foresight 
in not bringing a respectable force with 
him on the disputed frontier, and in re- 
jecting his offer to lend an Afgban army 
for that purpose. If the Emir believes 
that this might have prevented the Rus- 
sians from crossing swords with insufli- 
ciently armed and undrilled Afghan sol- 
diers and from earning such cheap laurels, 
we fully agree withhim. But the reproach 
must be directed, not against Sir Pcter 
Lumsden, but rather against Mr. Glad 
stone, whose Government had prescribed 
the line of strict abstinence in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding. Captain 
(then Lieutenant) Yate is quite right in 
saying—‘‘ The truth is, that the blame 
attaches solely to the Liberal Government 
then in power, for its tortuous and un- 
straightforward policy,* and the Emir is 
wrong in reproaching Sir Peter Lumsden 
for having wilfuily refused the offered 
Afghan assistance. ”’ 

Equally wrong is Emir Abdurrahman’s 
view of the circumstances which led to 
the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, when 
he imputes the responsibility of this out- 
rage to Yakub Khan for accepting a Chris- 
tian envoy without being able to protect 
him. If Yakub Khan saw that General 
Stolietoff, sent by General Kauffman to 
the court of Shir Ali, was hospitably re- 
ceived by the Afghans, and that Russian 
officers could parade in full uniform in the 
bazaars of Kabul, why should he not have 
supposed that an English Christian envoy 





* England and Russia Face to Face in Asia. 
Travels with Boundary Commission by Lieut. 
A. C. Yate, London, 1887, p. 423. 
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would meet with a similar treatment from 
the Afghan population? The fact is, 
that the murder of the English agent, 
which runs against the principle of the 
Koran—“ La zawal fil sefi:un’’ (no harm 
can be done to an envoy )—was perpetrated 
by the party of the late Shir Ali Khan 
and against Yakub Khan, whose guilt lies 
in his cowardice and impotence. That 
Afghan fanaticism can be restrained is 
fully evidenced by Abdurrahman himself, 
under whose rule the mission under Sir 
West Ridgeway moved quite freely in 
Kabul and in other Afghan towns, not to 
mention the actual presence of Mr. Pyne 
and of several English mechanics in the 
Afghan capital several yeas ago. 

We shall not continue in our criticism 
of the declaration of Emir Abdurrabman. 
There is one question which we permit 
ourselves to put, namely : If the Emir is 
so anxious to prove to his people the in- 
comparably superior advantage accruing to 
Afghanistan from a faithful alliance with 
the British flag, why does he not himself 
set the example of unequivocal amity with 
a neighbor to whom he is indebted for his 
present position, and in whom he avowedly 
puts his confidence for the future? In 
London and in Anglo-Indian official circles 
there is not the slightest doubt in the sin- 
eerity of Abdurrahman. But what ex- 
planation do they give of the Emir’s policy 
in Bajaur, Buner, Dir, and along thie 
whole tract of mountainons country ]\ing 
between Peshawur and the Hindukusl. ? 
It is no secrt that England had a good 
deal to do with these unruly mountaineers 
since her annexation of the Punjab ; that 
she has already extended her influence 
over a certain portion of that district ; 
and that it would be unwise, nay, a very 
hazardons policy, to hand over this posi- 
tion to a neighbor so unreliable and un- 
controllable as Afghanistan is. It has been 
asserted that the Emir long ago cherished 
the idea of subjugating these mountaineers 
to his rule ; but to what purpose, may we 
ask? Is he anxions to weakcn the neigh- 
bor upon whose strength he is said to rely, 
or does he mean to enhance his prestige 
by adding fresh turbulent elements to the 
old ones, a population which always re- 
sisted the Afghan supremacy ? The policy 
of the Emir in these outlying fronticr 
districts of the Indian Empire urgently 
wants explanation, and we hope the Vice- 
roy will insist upon a satisfactory answer. 
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We might further adduce the constant 
reports of the great severity with which 
the Emir punishes those of his subjects 
who are accused of a frequent intercourse 
with the English Resident in Kabul, or 
who are suspected of sympathies with his 
allies and protectors beyond the Khyber, 
In fact, the conduct of our dearly bought 
ally fully justifies our perplexity at the 
contradiction between the words and the 
deeds of Abdurrahman Khan. 

It ought not to be taken amiss if we 
judge the behavior of the actual ruler of 
Afghanistan differently from the ruling 
English politicians, and if we say that 
extreme caution is needful in transactions 
with this astute Oriental prince, who 
couples the innate distrust. of the Afghan 
with the diplomatic skill acquired during 
his Russian apprenticeship. The Emir is 
undoubtedly penetrated Ly the conscious- 
ness of the far greater security and utility 
of a strict alliance with England ; he never 
hesitated for a moment to accept English 
protection ; he will probably persist in it 
and will hand it over as an inheritance to 
his successor, But as an Oriental and an 
Afghan, who has to deal with a Christian 
Power, he will never get rid of the arriére 
pensée, so common with all Asiatics in 
their relations with the representatives of 
the mighty West. If from no other rea- 
sonable motive than that of caution, he 
will always try to keep two irons in the 
fire, and, wisely hiding the Russian one, 
he will hammer the English one with all 
the force at his command. There is no 
question that he expects the highest 
possible price for his proffered amity. 
Hlis reluctance to accept an English Resi- 
dent at his Court instead of a Mohamme- 
dan native of India, his attempt to annex 
portions of the frontier district which 
have long belonged to the sphere of 
British influence, and many other period- 
ically forthcoming claims and demands — 
all are based upon the imagined impor- 
tance of his position between the two 
rivals, and most certainly upon his belief 
that his co-operation and friendship are 
indispensably necessary to the English, 
. The great question always remains, 
whether English politicians are fully aware 
of the character of the Emir, and what 
are the means to be used in counteracting 
his secret plans and machinations. 

As to the former, I am glad to say that 
the statesmen entrusted with the manage- 
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ment of affairs in India are entirely equal 
to the task, and that a long experience in 
diplomatic relations with Orientals has 
opened their eyes to the aims and purposcs 
by which their Asiatic friends and antag- 
onists are actuated. Anglo-Indians are, 
as a rule, less confident than their brethren 
at home; the false humanitarian views 
exhibited from time to time in the Hcuse 
of Parliament happily do not re-ccho in 
the Council-room on the Hooghli; and 
the ill-conceived notions of ultra-Liberals, 
who strove to introduce at once in the 
soil of Asia thoroughly European measures 
of administration, are rarely or never 
seriously considered. Even in the insular 
home itself the prevalent opinions of 
twenty years ago have changed for the 
better. When I first came to England I 
was shocked at the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of the large majority of the public in 
matters relating to India, and it was really 
saddening to hear English statesmen speak- 
ing of Persians, Indians, and Afghans as 
of men who have spent all their life under 
the influence of European civilization, and 
who are ripe for the most constitutional 
system of government. The number of 
these dangerous dreamers is in recent 
times constantly decreasing ; pleasure 
trips to India have become a fashion ; the 
interest in the Indian Empire is continually 
increasing, and, in spite of the occasional 
visits of a certain class ot M.P.’s to India 
whose efforts are injurious to the Indians 
and at the same time also to the interests 
of England, a better understanding and a 
sounder judgment of the mutual relations 
between the European teacher and his 
Asiatic pupil are, I am happy to say, 
continually gaining ground. The idea 
that children cannot feed on the food of 
grown-up men and that deadly fire-arms 
are to be withheld from the weak hands 
of inexperienced youngsters is gradually 
spreading in public opinion ; and it is no 
wonder that English statesmen at home, 
having modified their views and enlarged 
their knowledge about India, will have 
acquired also full information about the 
state of affairs in Afghanistan, and that 
they have penetrated the secret intentions 
of Emir Abdurrahman, 

As to the means at disposal to bafile all 
the inimical designs of Russia, as well as 
the crafty intentions of the rulers of 
Afghanistan, it is highly satisfactory to 
notice that the defensive measures adopted 
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during the last six years on the north- 
western frontiers of India have greatly 
coutributed toward the security of the 
Empire, and will, if continued, complete 
the work of defense, as far as human fore- 
sight can forestall any eventuality. A 
cursory glance on the map of Central Asia 
wilt show that the Russian advance from 
the north toward the south was always 
effectuated by the same tactics. It began 
with a quiet move either on the left or on 
the right side of the object in view, and 
when the two lateral movements, had 
penetrated deeply enough, the attack upon 
the centre was made by closing both arms 
which were slung round the threatened 
territory. This process is just now in 
operation on the left bank of the Oxus. 
Here the preparatory work was somewhat 
retarded by the subjugation of the Turko- 
mans in the west, as well as by the diffi- 
culties presented by the mountainous 
region of the Pamir in the east. Another 
serious stumbling-block was here met in 
the protest of England, who ultimately 
awoke from the long-cherished sleep of 
false security. The first movement of 
John Bull had not the desired cffect, as 
seen by the incidents at Pendjdech and on 
the Little Pamir. Russia is not so easily 
frightened. In appearance she stops for 
a while ; she may try also to divert the 
attention of her rival, by conceding to the 
delimitation of a future frontier; but she 
will by no means be sbaken in her ultimate 
designs, and after having slowly and 
gradually accomplished the two foresaid 
lateral movements, she will easily realize 
her scheme, and the northern portion of 
Afghanistan, including Bedakhshan and 
Wakham in the east and Herat in the 
west, will fall a prey to her insatiable lust 
of conquest. 

In order to counteract the steadily ag- 
gressive policy of Russia, England was, so 
to say, compelled to adopt similar meas- 
ures, with the difference that the action of 
England was characterized by the spirit of 
irresolution, and that to ten paces made 
by the generals of the Czar hardly cor- 
responds one pace advanced by the army 
of Great Britain. It is not the place here 


to inquire into the reasons of this tardi- 
ness, for it is pretty well known that, in 
the policy of territorial extension, the 
voice of an autocrat is more efficient than 
the hundred-tongued council 
ments ; 


of pailia- 
but the point we wish to urge is 
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the disastrous consequence which emanated 
from the difference of view existing be- 
tween Liberals and Conservatives with 
regard to the treatment of Afghanistan. 

I have only to recall the very strong 
language used by certain Liberal politicians 
against those who advocated an active 
policy in Afghanistan at the time when 
Shir Ali Khan began to show resistance to 
the demands of England, and who asserted 
that it was the policy of the Conservatives 
which bad driven the Emir into the arms 
of Russia. The then prevailing opinion 
that the Tories had provoked the late 
Afghan war by carrying out forcibly their 
scheme of a scientific frontier can hardly 
be justified by the present state of things 
beyond the Khyber. When the Liberals 
argued that the best policy of England is 
to make the Afghans friends by totally 


.abstaining from interference in the interior 


affairs of their country, they had evidently 
forgotten that Afghan friendship in the 
time of Shir Ali, when the Russians were 
already in possession of the- Khanates, 
could not be trusted any longer as the 
sound basis which it afforded in the time 
of Dost Mohammed. The fidelity of 
the latter was certainly well tested dur- 
ing the late mutiny. But who knows 
whether he would have proved a faithful 
ally in the case of a Russian neighborhood 
on the right bank of the Oxus? An 
Oriental, and particularly an Afghan, 
prince, possessing the means of threaten- 
ing his neighbor, could never be trusted 
in a critical moment ; and the Conserva- 
tives acted, therefore, very wisely in 
carrying out their scheme of a scientific 
frontier, before they extended the hand 
of friendship, after the instalment of 
Abdurrahman on the throne of Kabul. 
The words with which Sir Mountstuart E. 
Grant-Duff condemned the policy of the 
Conservatives twelve years ago, when he 
said, ‘‘ The advance to Quettah looks very 
much like taking the first step toward 
that most unwise and dangerous policy,’’* 
will hardly be repeated to-day by any 
adherent to the Indian policy of the 
Liberals. Sir ChaiJes Dilke, for instance, 
who belonged formerly to the eulogizers 
of Russian doings in Central Asia, goes 
to-day even further than ourselves. With 
regard to the untrustworthiness of the 





* Vide Speech of Mr. E. Grant-Duff upon 
Mr. Whitbread’s motion in the House of Com- 
mons, December 12, 1878. 
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Afghans he says: ‘* The Afghans are 
more fearful of British power than anxious 
for British help, and it is unwise to count 
upon them” (vide p. 162). In his view 
about the scientific frontier, he not only 
approves of the retention of Quettah and 
of all the measures taken by the Conserva- 
tives, but he advocates even a railway 
communication along the whole length of 
the north-western frontier, namely, be- 
tween Attock or Khoshalgarh to Quettah ; 
he finds it advisable to hold not only 
Kandahar, but also Ghazni, and he 
advocates the completion of the railway 
from the Khwaja Amran toward, and if 
possible up to, Herat. 

Suffice it to say that the Russian ad- 
vance from the north has unavoidably 
necessitated a similar movement of the 
English outposts from the south. What- 
ever may be talked about the merits and 
demerits of the imperial policy of Lord 
Salisbury, there is no doubt that during 
his government the north-western frontier 
of India has considerably increased in 
strength and security, and very little is 
wanting to make it a firm wall of defence 
to the Indian Empire. It is idle to dis- 
guise the great trouble and cost with which 
the realization of this problem was con- 
nected ; but the movements of England 
had to correspond to the advance of her 
rival, and the wedge driven by Russia into 
the north-eastern confines of Persia through 
the annexation of the district on the Upper- 
Murghab and on the Herirud, had un- 
avoidably necessitated the English occu- 
pation of Beluchistan and the advance to 
the gates of Kandahar. 

If it is impossible for England to stop 
here and to lay down the mark of her final 
frontier, we must seek the reason in the 
ill-hidden designs of Russia upon Kho- 
rasan. The advance of that power from 
Ashkabad to Meshed is, up to the present, 
only of a moral bearing, and to some ex- 
tent also of economical importance ; but 
who would deny the fact that she has 
already undermined the ground 1n all pos- 
sible directions? The population of that 
outlying province of the Shah of Persia, 
noted for being a fertile soil of rebellion 
against the central power in Teheran, has 
been won over to Russian influence by 
gratitude to the Czar, by whom they were 
delivered from the former horrible plague 
of Turkoman raids. As matters stand to- 
day, the Khorasanee will be easily brought 
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under Russian influence in the course of 
time. The communication between Meshed 
and Ashkabad is constantly increasing ; 
Russian merchandises have long ago out- 
rivalled the English in the bazaars of the 
chief towns in the north-east of Iran ; and 
should Russia proceed at a later period to 
extend her sway over the said province, 
indispensable to her as a granary, and as 
a shelter against any flank attack, she is 
almost sure of success. Ina march upon 
Herat or to the Uilmund Khorasan wiil 
form the chief station on the road toward 
the south, as was the case in bygone 
times, for nearly all the invaders of India 
have set out for their conquest only after 
having acquired a firm footing in Khorasan, 
and even Baber could not have crowned 
his errand with success if, instead of 
taking the difficult route over Kabul, he 
had chosen the much easier one to the 
Indus. 

It is in order to secure a position which 
corresponds to the standing of Russia in 
and near Khorasan that England will be 
sooner or later compelled to round off the 
present fronticr between Beluchistan and 
Eastern Persia in order to get such a foot- 
ing in Sistan as will enable her to counter- 
act and tothreaten any Russian movement 
either from Ashkabad or from Dushakh 
toward Meshed. At the first appearance 
this would seem encroachment upon the 
territory of the Shah of Persia. But the 
important considerations which justify 
such a demand should appease the sus- 
ceptibility of the Persian Government. 
First of all, such a step would be under- 
taken by England not exclusively for her 
own interests, but also—and, let us say, 
eminently—for the security of Persia, and 
nominally of Kborasan, viz., the most 
precious jewel of the Crown of Iran. 
Secondly, it would complete the whole 
border-line from the sea to the southern 
limits of Khorasan in a manner much 
more satisfactory than all the measures 
taken previously in this direction. Third- 
ly, by uniting Sistan by rail to the Indian 
Ocean, and by garrisoning one or two 
points beyond Lash-Djuvain, Russia could 
be checkmated not only in her plans upon 
Meshed and Herat, but also in her in- 
tended advance toward the Persian Gulf, 
Fourthly, it is through Sistan that the 
overland railway communication with 
Europe ought to be carried, and not 
through a junction with the Transcaspian 
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line, as advocated by the Russians from 
weil-understood self-interests. This South- 
Asiatic line, suggested a few years ago by 
Colonel Bell, and supported by the Hon. 
G. Cuizon in his Persian letters written 
to the Zimes, will make of Sistan a better- 
suited emporium of the trade of inner 
Asia than Merv. 

Similar reasons speak in favor of push- 
ing the frontier of British influence from 
Cashmere in a northern direction vid 
Gilgit, Hunza, and Nagar, to a_ point 
where Russian claims must be brought to 
a standstill. It was in the first decades 
of this century that the Hungarian scholar 
Alexander Csoma de K®éiésy was sur- 
prised to hear in Cashmere of Russian 
emissaries and Russian promises of assist- 
ance against England, although the shadow 
of the Northern Colossus was at that time 
very far from the sphere of British in- 
fluence in the south of Asia. The imagi- 
nary danger of that date has now become 
more than a reality, and the Yanoff-Y oung- 
husband incident is an effective lesson to 
England as to what she must be prepared 
for from the insidious plans of her rival, 
even in such outlying and inaccessible 
regions as the Pamir, Public opinion in 
England, ready to defend even the most 
impossible and monstrous ideas of false 
humanity, has come forward in favor of 
the kidnapping and rapacious inhabitants 
of Hunza and Nagar, by describing them 
as peace-loving, good- natured neighbors 
who ought to be left alone, and who wilt 
be able to defend themselves against 
Russian temptation and encroachment. 
Luckily, however, Anglo-Indian diploma- 
tists, leaving the misty atmosphere of the 
home- country behind them, have got a 
clearer insight into matters, and the policy 

carried out by Colonel Darand has, hap- 
pily, put an end to the schemes of Russia. 
It will ceitainly discourage any foolhardy 
enterprise of those who dreamt of a sur- 
prise of the British outposts through the 
barren and impracticable passes of the 
** Roof of the World.”’ 

Many events might possibly disturb the 
apparent good understanding and hasten 
the collision of the rival parties. There 
is one which may at any moment occur, 
namely, the death of Emir Abdurrahman, 
the present ruler of Afghanistan, a man 
suffering from various diseases, an Oriental 
prince in his sixty-fourth year of age, who 
will hardly live as long as ‘his grandfather, 
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Dost Mohammed Khan, having long ago 
lost the strong physique for which he was 
once famous. With the death of Abdur- 
rahman, the political edifice of the present 
Afghanistan, of which he is the architect, 
and to which he has lent a certain amcunt 
of solidity by means of his iron rule, will 
not only be shaken in its very foundation, 
Lut it would very likely fall in ruins if the 
two neighbors were not compelled to 
interfere and to arrest some way or other 
the threatening catastrophe. If these two 
neighbors were animated by the same 
spirit of foresight and precaution against 
the falling fragments of the tottering 
building of the Afghan kingdom, the fear 
and danger from future complications 
would be at once removed. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, this is not the case. It is 
questionable whether Russia will not throw 
out her net of intrigues in the troubled 
waters of Afghan discord and civil war. 
The hospitality given to Ishak Khan, to 
the rebel cousin of the Emir Abdurrahman, 
unfortunately supports our apprehension i 
und if it be alleged that England follows 
simil: ir course by protecting and saliliies 
ing Eyub Khan and other Afghan refugees 
in India, we may plainly answer—Si duo 
JSactunt idem non est idem. 

The grandiloquent sentence of Skobeleff 
to arrange a march &@ la Timur to the 
Indus and to expel the English from the 
peninsula by means of a hard blow struck 
in front, is to-day obsolete. With the 
aid of the scientific frontier, completed 
through the position in Sistan, England 
will have made perfect her means of de- 
fence against the attack of Russia. As to 
the prospect of fomenting a mutiny in the 
rear of the English army of defence in 
India, I am glad to say that here tooa 
great change for the better has taken 
place. The malicious criticism of the late 
General Skobeleff, who wrote about ten 
years ago that 
England lays a heavy hand on her dependent 
peoples, She reduces them to astate of slavery 
only that English trade may profit and Eng- 
lishmen grow rich. The deaths of millions 
in India from starvation have been caused 
indirectly by English despotism, and then the 
press of England disseminates far and wide 
the idea of Russia being a country of bar- 
bariaps. Thousands of natives in India only 
await Russia's crusade of deliverance, 


will be best disproved by quoting as a 
counterpart the words of a learned Moham- 
medan subject of the Empress of India. 
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Seid Ahmed in the prefatory remarks of 
his recently published book says— 


A humane nation from the far West, un- 
rivalled among the nations‘of the world for its 
benevolence and sympathy with mankind, 
has been destined by the mysterious decree 
of Providence to rule over this vast empire, 
to vindicate its honor, to shelter God’s peo- 
ple, to protect the weak, to punish the tyrant, 
to do away with the darkness of ignorance, to 
diffuse the light of learning, and to fulfil its 
great mission to the world, which is the good 
of the nations committed by God to its care, 
Once more has the withered tree of hope gath- 
ered new life and become laden with sweet 
fruit. The Hindoo in his pagoda utters his 
Ram Ram! bowing with the utmost humility 
before his Devatas ; the Mohammedan in his 
mosque, with his face turned toward Mecca, 
repeats his Alla, Alla! with all the fervor of a 
true Mohammedan; and the Sikh in his 
Gurudoara, reverentially waves the Chowri of 
peacock plumes over the Granth, his holy 
book, and invokes the spirit of the Wah Guru 
to help him in worldly affairs. What an age 
of peace and concord is ours! The ages of 
Nushirvan the Just and Harun al Rashid the 
Magnificent, celebrated in the history of the 
East, are not to be compared with it, 


Two more contradictory criticisms of 
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the British rule in India will not easily be 
met with ; and since the praises of the 
ruler from the lips of the ruled deserve 
certainly more credit than the utterance 
of a jealous enemy, England may well be 
satisfied with the result of ber arduous 
task in the East. Whatever short-sighted 
grumblers may say against the liberal 
policy of public instruction introduced in 
India, in which they discover a source of 
harm for England, it is an indisputable 
fact that the greater the light dissemi- 
nated among the Asiatic subjects of the 
Queen Empress, the clearer will be seen 
the difference between the rule of Great 
Britain and that of Russia, and the more 
will be appreciated the blessings of 
Western civilization. Those who flatter 
themselves with the hope that the con- 
tinually diminishing number of disaffected 
will be able to foment a revolution must 
and will be in the end greatly disappointed, 
for a repetition of the sad events of 1857 
can hardly be thought of under the present 
conditions, when the ties between the 
rulers and the ruled are steadily strength- 
ening.—Nineteenth Century. 
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1869—1890. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


Avverene, Auvergne, O wild and woful land, 
O glorious land and gracious, white as gleam 
The stairs of heaven, black as a flameless brand, 
Strange even as life, and stranger than a dream, 


Could earth remember man, whose eyes made bright 
The splendor of her beauty, lit by day 

Or soothed and softened and redeemed by night, 
Wouldst thou not know what light has passed away ? 


Wouldst thou not know whom England, whom the world, 
Mourns? For the world whose wildest wavs he trod, 

And smiled their dangers down that coiled and curled 
Against him, knows him now less man than god. 


Our demi-god of daring, keenest-eyed 

To read and deepest read in carth’s dim things, 
A spirit now whese body of death has died 

And left it mightier yet in eyes and wings, 


The sovereign seeker of the world, who now 
Hath sought what world the light of death may show, 
Hailed once with me the crowns that load thy brow, 


Crags dark as midnight, columns bright as snow. 
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Thy steep small Siena, splendid and content 

As shines the mightier city’s Tuscan pride 
Which here its face reflects in radiance, pent 

By narrower bounds from towering side to side, 


Set fast between the ridged and foamless waves 

Of earth more fierce and fluctuant than the sea, 
The fearless town of towers that hails and braves 

The heights that gird, the sun that brands Le Puy ; 


The huddled churches clinging on the cliffs 

As birds alighting might for storm’s sake cling, 
Moored to the rocks as tempest-harried skiffs 

To perilous refuge from the loud wind’s wing ; 


The stairs on stairs that wind and change and climb 
Even up to the utmost crag’s edge curved and curled, 

More bright than vision, more than faith sublime, 
Strange as the light and darkness of the world ; 


Strange as are night and morning, stars and sun, 
And washed from west and east by day’s deep tide, 
Shine yet less fair, when all their heights are won, 
Than sundawn shows thy pillared mountain: side. 


Even so the dawn of death, whose light makes dim 
The starry fires that life sees rise and set, ¥ 
Shows higher than here he shone before us him 
Whom faith forgets not, nor shall faine forget. 


Even so those else unfooted heights we elomb 
Through seudding mist and eddying whirls of cloud, 
Bind as a pilot beaten blind with foam, 
And shrouded as a corpse with storm’s gray shroud, 


on caaisn 


Foot following foot along the sheer strait ledge 

Where space was none to bear the wild goat’s fect 
Till blind we sat on the outer footless edge 

Where darkling death seemed fain to share the scat, 





The abyss before us, viewless even as time’s, 
The abyss to left of us, the abyss to right, 

Bid thought now dream how high the freed soul climbs 
That death sets free from change of day and night. 


The might of raging mist and wind whose wrath 
Shut from our eyes the narrowing rock we trod, 

The wondrous world it darkened, made our path 
Like theirs who take the shadow of death for God. 


Yet eastward, veiled in vapor white as snow, 

The grim black herbless heights that scorn the sun 
And mock the face of morning rose to show 

The work of earth-born fire and earthquake done. 


And half the world was haggard night, wherein 

We strove our blind way through ; but far above 
Was light that watched the wild mists whirl and spin, 
And far beneath a land worth light and love. 
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Deep down the Valley of the Curse, undaunted 
By shadow and whisper of winds with sins for wings 
And ghosts of crime where through the heights live haunted 
By present sense of past and monstrous things, 


The glimmering water holds its gracious way 

Full forth, and keeps one happier hand’s-breadth green 
Of all that storm-scathed world whereon the sway 

Sits dark as death of deadlier things unseen. 


But on the soundless and the viewless river 
That bears through night perchance again to day 
The dead whom death and twin-born fame deliver 
From life that dies, and time’s inveterate sway, 


No shadow save of falsehood and of fear 

That brands the future with the past, and bids 
The spirit wither and the soul grow sere, 

Hovers or hangs to cloud life’s opening lids, 


If life have eyes to lift again and see, 

Beyond the bounds of sensual sight or breath, 
What life incognizable of ours may be 

That turns our light to darkness deep as death, 


Priests and the soulless serfs of priests may swarm 
With vulturous acclamation, loud in lies, 

About his dust while yet his dust is warm 
Who mocked as sunlight mocks their base blind eyes, 


Their godless ghost of godhead, false and foul 
As fear his dam or hell his throne : but we, 
Scarce hearing, heed no carrion church-kite’s howl : 
The corpse be theirs to mock ; the soul is free. 


Free as ere yet its earthly day was done 
It lived above the coil about us curled : 
A soul whose eyes were keener than the sun, 
A soul whose wings were wider than the world. 


We, sons of east and west, ringed round with dreams, 
Bound fast with visions, girt about with fears, 

Live, trust, and think by chance, while shadow seems 
Light, and the wind that wrecks a hand that steers. 


He, whose full soul held east and west in poise, 

Weighed man with man, and creed of man’s with creed, 
And age with age, their triumphs and their toys, 

And found what faith may read not and may read. 


Scorn deep and strong as death and life, that lit 
With fire the smile at lies and dreams outworn 

Wherewith he smote them, showed sublime in it 
The splendor and the steadfastness of scorn. 


What loftier heaven, what lordlier air, what space 
['limitable, insuperable, infinite, 

Now to that strong-winged soul yields ampler place 

Than passing darkness yields to passing light, 
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No dream, no faith can tell us: 


August, 


hope and fear, 


Whose tongues were loud of old as children’s, now 
From babbling fall to silence : change is here, 
And death ; dark furrows drawn by time’s dark plough. 


Still sunward here on earth its flight was bent, 
Even since the man within the child began 
To yearn and kindle with superb intent 
And trust in time to magnify the man. 


Still toward the old garden of the Sun, whose fruit 
The honey-heavy lips of Sophocles 
Desired and sang, wherein the unwithering root 
Sprang of all growths that thought brings forth and sees 


Incarnate, bright with bloom or dense with leaf 
Far-shadowing, deep as depth of dawn or night : 
And all were parcel of the garnered sheaf 
His strenuous spirit bound and stored aright. 


And eastward now, and ever toward the dawn, 
If death’s deep veil by life’s bright hand be rent, 
We see, as through the shadow of death withdrawn, 
The imperious soul’s indomitable ascent. 


But not the soul whose labor knew not end— 
But not the swordsman’s hand, the crested head— 
The royal heart we mourn, the faultless friend, 
Burton—a name that lives till fame be dead. 


—Fortnightly Review. 
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Or all unaccountable things it ought to 
be the most unaccountable that so studious, 
nay, learned a young man as Guido Flori- 
ani, clever, ambitious, a poct and a doctor 
of laws, should have set ali his hopes of 
happiness upon nobody better than the 
daughter of the enameller, Fabio Vanucci 
—a girl without a dowry, and unable to 
read even a love-letter. Nay, more: 
though he was dead in love with Jrene 
when he left his and her native Bari to 
pursue his studies at Naples, and thongh 
he was a handsome and amiable young 
man with no distaste for pleasure, he came 
back from Naples to Bari deader in love 
with her than ever ! 

Well, love has been answerable for more 
unacountable things even than that ; and 
it certainly never occurred to the young 
advocate that there was even a certain lack 
of prudence for a lawyer without clients 
to want to marry a portionless girl when 


that girl’s name was Irene Vanucci. And, 
be it said at once, there were mitigating 
circumstances ; as he, being a doctor of 
laws, would have put the matter in another 
case than his own. She was very pretty ; 
she was very good ; she was very gentle ; 
and she worshipped him to an extent that 
would have satisfied the most exacting 
demands of a vainer man. Finally, they 
were in love with one another because— 
in short, because they were. 

It had been good to see her face again, 
after the long purgatory of absence, tem- 
pered indeed by a letter now and then, 
but written, as he knew, not by the hand 
he wanted to kiss sixty times an hour, and 
not in her own simple words, but by the 
crabbed fingers and in the high-flown style 
of old Ulisse, who had probably composed 
and written identically the same letters for 
her mother ; perhaps even for her grand- 
mother, and for Guido’s grandmother— 
who could tell? Not Ulisse, for he never 
told : he had written so many love-letters 
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that they meant no more to him than his 
fee. The real letter had been the flowers, 
one of which Irene had never failed to put 
inside—flowers which had inspired a string 
of stornelli nearly long enough to reach 
from Naples to Bari ; a stornello for every 
one, with a few epics thrown in. 

But there is nothing perfect. That 
road from Naples to Bari had really 
seeined strewn with flowers, as, all the 
way back, Guido’s fancy painted for him 
the first meeting after so long a parting in 
« hundred different ways, and each way 
more charming in turn than all the others. 
So of course it was in the one way of 
which his romance had scorned to dream. 
Not only, when he had flown up the stairs 
to the high story where he hoped to have 
Irene—for he knew the household arrange- 
ments—all to himself, did he find her 
father with her at an unaccustomed hour, 
and a stranger with her father, but he 
found something else; a certain chill 
which he could not altogether refer to his 
disappointment at the failure of his care- 
fully laid out plan for a joyful and unre- 
strained meeting. Vanucci had certainly 
changed somehow, and not—so Guido 
felt—for the better ; and to the stranger 
the young man felt one of those antip- 
athies at first sight which some people 
believe to be infallible warnings. 

The stranger was pale, emaciated, 
cadaverous to the point of ghastliness ; 
he looked as if he were just about to step 
into, or had just stepped out of, his grave. 
And this appearance was the more inten- 
sified by his contrast with Guido’s healthy 
youth, the enameller’s only too stout and 
too florid vigor, and Irene’s fresh grace 
and charm, Such was the man’s appear- 
ance, that it ought, of right, to have 
inspired only pity, not aversion, His 
pointed shoulders seemed almost to meet 
over his narrow chest ; the sockets of his 
eyes were like caverns ; his thin lips were 
drawn away from his darkened teeth and 
gums ; and the complexion of his cheeks 
resembled some gray parchment on which 
a death- warrant had been plainly inscribed, 
the signature being only too legibly repre- 
sented by a hectic ring round each hollow. 
Then his hands, limp, waxen, and weak, 
with long fingers and discolored nails, 
were alone enough to tell a physician tales, 
It was not, however, bodily disease that, 
to Guido at least, seemed to forbid sym- 
pathy. The man looked—though the idea 
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might not have occurred to one who was 
not a poet—as if he were being consumed 
by his own wickedness, and yet wicked- 
ness of so weak a sort as to make one 
wonder that it should be able to consume 
anything. 

This unwelcome intruder, when Guido 
entered the room, was just coming to 
from a fit of feeble yet exhausting cough- 
ing, which made the lover’s appearance 
all the more distressingly unseasonable. 
The glow came into Irene’s cheeks and 
the light into her eyes when she saw who 
had come again; but that coughing 
wretch kept the lovers farther apart than 
the whole breadth of Italy, which had 
been between them till to-day. 

‘* Hold up, signor,’’? said Vanucci, 
roughly but cheerfully. ‘‘ Love, smoke, 
and a cough are hard to hide. Irene, 
give Signor Merrick a dose of wine, and 
me another ; it’s empty casks that make 
a noise. What! Guido Floriani—back 
again? Take a dose yourself. And to 
whose health shall I drink? To Captain 
Floriani? or to Floriani, primo tenore of 
San Carlo? or to the great poet Floriani ? 
It’ll be something great, to be sure,’’ he 
said, with what seemed rather an overdone 
affectation of blunt raillery than the real 
thing. 

‘*T have come back a doctor,’’ said 
Guido, with modest pride, glancing at 
Irene, and suddenly aware that her quick- 
ened color was caused not by his swift 
glance but by the stranger’s unbridled 
stare, 

But at the word ‘ doctor’’ the latter 
turned to Guido, 

‘*A doctor! Ah! And a young doc- 
tor! Then maybe you have heard some- 
thing new,” he said, in the ghost of a 
voice which nobody could interrupt with- 
out the fear of breaking it to pieces alto- 
gether. ‘‘IT am an Englishman; my 
name is Merrick—Albert Meriick, Iam 
a rich man, I have seven thousand 
pounds, a hundred and seventy thousand 
francs, a-year. I’m rich, talented, ami- 
able, not ill-looking, and yet I’m a miser- 
able man. And why? All because of 
an obstinate cold. Yes, you may well 
look at me. Though I say it that 
shouldn’t, I don’t believe there ever was 
a case like mine. I’ve baffled your whole 
faculty for years. I’ve consulted every 
doctor, famous or not famous, in London, 
Paris, Vienna, New York—everywhere. 
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And they’re humbugs, one and all, Con- 
sumption, indeed! I’ve tried Algiers, 
Madeira, South Africa, Davos—places 
that cure consumption. So mine can’t be 
consumption, or else it would have been 
cured long and long ago. I’ve been ad: 
vised to try the air of the Adriatic, and 
upon my soul I believe I am better,”’ he 
gasped, with a sort of leer at Irene. 
‘* Better—but you see I want to get well. 
It’s really important that I should get well. 
You look too young to be rich, so you 
don’t know what it means to have a lot of 
poor relations, a lot of wretches, waiting 
for your shoes. It’s important I should 
live to disappoint ’em, every one. I want 
to marry and have a family of my own. 
I don’t want to feel, when I’m coming 
here to look at Signor Vanucci’s mosaics, 
that every step would be the death of me. 
Look here! I tell you what I tell every 
doctor I see: I'll give twenty-five thou- 
sand francs to the man who’ll rid me of 
this—cold, I expect there isn’t a doctor 
in Europe, Africa, Australia, or America 
who isn’t after that money. They say it’s 
consumption, and that’s where they go 
wrong. I'll tell you my symptoms. In 
the first place—’”’ 

** Signor,’’ said Guido, with increased 
disgust, and taking advantage of the 
other’s sudden exhaustion, ‘‘ I fear there 
is a misunderstanding. Iam not a doctor 
of medicine. I aman advocate—a doctor 
of laws.” 

** Oh—that all !’’ said the Englishman, 
as if Guido were no longer worth notice, 
and settling down into another stare at 
Irene. 

Vanucci began to fidget a little : for all 
his geniality, he was evidently anxious 
anl ill at ease. ‘‘ An advocate, eh! ah 
—lawyers’ houses are built of fools’ skulls. 
Faith, you'll find building materials for a 
whole street of such houses in Bari. By 
the way, Signor Merrick, will you grant 
me ten thousand pardons—or even one 
wiil do—if I leave you? I’ve got to see 
scmebody about something, and—’’ 

‘*T shall be delighted ; that is to say, 
don’t mind me,” said Signor Merrick. 
** Though I haven’t got to work for my 
living, I can make every allowance for you 
poor fellows that have to—l can indeed. 
The signorina will do to show me those 
mosaics just as well.’’ 

‘‘Then come along, doctor,’’ said Va- 
nucci. ‘‘Comealong. You’re going my 


way, and—yes, yes; Irene knows all 
about everything. You've come just in 
the nick of time, Dr. Floriani, to ad- 
vise me about a point of law. We can 
talk it over as we go. And cheer up, 
signor! ’Tis of the sickness a man fears 
that he dies.’’ 

There was no help for it. Guido rather 
plumed himself upon being a man of re- 
source ; and indeed it is wonderful how 
full of resource we all are, except just at 
the moment when it is wanted. Unluck- 
ily nothing occurred to him just then be- 
yond taking the stranger by the coat collar 
and dropping him from the open window 
into the street ; and before he had time to 
get beyond his first thought, he was him- 
self in the street, his arm affectionatcly 
but tightly imprisoned by Vanuczi’s. 

‘‘ What is the meaning of all this ?’’ 
he asked, hotly. ‘* Who is that scara- 
mouch up there ?”’ 

‘* Gently ! Business first and pleasure 
afterward, young man, My business is 
breakfast, and you shall be my guest. 
‘Scaramouch,’ indeed ! Why, didn’t you 
hear him say that he has a hundred and 
seventy thousand lire a-year{ And it’s 
true. My skull isn’t a brick for lawyers’ 
houses. I’ve inquired! One of the 
clerks at Dionisi’s tells me they’re ina 
panic at the length of his credit : why, he 
drew for twenty thousand lire, hard cash, 
in a single hour. But here’s our place. 

. . Waiter! a ragout, and the best 
bottle you have. The very best, mind ; 
my friend is from Naples, where they 
know. And one can’t have less thana 
ragout when one thinks of a hundred and 
seventy thousand !ire—a hundred and 
seventy thousand lire a-year! ’Tis true 
they’re another man’s, as yet ; but what 
will be, will be—and who knows ?”’ 

The close, ill-flavored air of the inner 
room of the trattoria was not in itself 
provocative of appetite; but even had 
Guido brought any hunger with him, it 
would have vanished before words which 
had already conveyed a dreadful thought 
into his mind. Why should Signor Va. 
nucci be taking so intense an interest in 
another man’s money? Why had that 
other man—if such a creature could be 
called a man—been so ostentatiously left 
alone with Irene? It was surely not to 
examine mosaics that so feeble a wretch 
had climbed so many stairs, and not, as 
was pretty evident, for the first time. 
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Evidently, if he wished to make sure of 
things, he had no time to lose. 

‘* Sir,” said he, ‘‘ I do not yet possess 
a hundred and seventy thousand lire a-year, 
which, indeed, is a great deal too much 
for anybody. But 1 have an honorable 
profession, which may lead a man any- 
where. I have a fair measure of talent ; 
I have not the worst of characters; I 
have youth, strength, ambition; and I 
love Irene more deeply and faithfully than 
ever was woman loved before. 1 want 
nothing with her but herself, and that she, 
God bless her, is willing to give me ; and 


so—”’ 


‘© Eh? what?’ asked Vanucci, hold- 
ing a huge lump of tagout suspended in 
mid-air, with surprise. ‘* You’re after 
Irene, too? Ah! [remember now. Yes, 
of course ; you used to write her sonnets 
when she was a little girl, I know: I 
used to feel just like that, often and often, 
when I was your age. But it doesn’t last, 
more’s the pity. How many pretty girls 
have you said the same things to in 
Naples, eh? No need to blush ; if you 
do that, you'll never make a lawyer. I’m 
glad you’ve a kindness for my girl ; you'll 
help us with a better will, You see, 
things stand thus-wise. Business is bad, 
very bad. I don’t know how it is; but 
though I take more time over my work 
than any other artist in the trade, and 
never set to work without longer thought 
than anybody else would want to turn out 
a bushel of rubbish, the perverted taste 
of the day is such that here sit I, Fabio 
Vanucci, starving on turnip-tops and vine- 
gar, while even a dolt like Ruggieri, who’ll 
think nothing of scrambling through in a 
week what would take mea year to put 
my mind upon, is feasting on ortolans and 
champagne. As if Genius, which has to 
wait for Inspiration, could be expected to 
come at a‘ pst!’ like Beppo there —no, 
Beppo ; it wasn’t you I called, it was In- 
spiration ; but, as you’ve come instead, 
you may bring another flask ; and better 
than your last, this time. . . . So, 
thus it stands. How can things be settled 
so that, if a man marries and dies, his 
widow may be his heir ?’’ 

‘*No!”’ exclaimed Guido, starting 
from his chair. ‘‘ It is impossible—it is 
horrible! Irene—the wife of—’’ 

‘““Ah! you’re sharp, you lawyers. 
Yes ; I trust that by the time this bottle 
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is through, things will be ripe for my 
blessing—”’ 

‘** Why, the man is at death’s-door—’’ 

‘** And so things must be done quickly. 
One may wait for an inspiration, but not 
for a son-in-law with a hundred and 
seventy thousand lire per annum. Con- 
gratulate me, my dear Guido. Ina very 
short, very short time, with your !egal 
help, Irene Merrick, born Vanucci, will 
be the richest widow in Italy—still beauti- 
ful, still young. Why! she will become 
Countess, Duchess, Princess—even—who 


knows ?”’ 
BF, 
‘© Per Bacco! if it isn’t Guido Flori- 
sot 
ani! 


Guido started at a smart slap upon the 
shoulder, as if he were suddenly roused 
from a nightmare. And, indeed, it was 
really little less, For he had been sitting 
in a daze, blind to the bustling departure 
of Vanucci, and to all. save the ghastly 
vision of his Irene standing before the 
altar with such a bridegroom. Fool that 
he had been, to think that a woman could 
be won by faith and constancy—that the 
love of a life could outweigh a solid lump 
of lire every year ! 

However, the rough salutation brought 
him back to the life that had to be lived 
with or without Irene : and he found him- 
self alone in the trattoria but for one man 
apparently a few years his senior, with 
whose face, though he could not recall it, 
he did not feel wholly unfamiliar, It was 
not, however, a face that was easily for- 
gotten—not handsome, by any means, 
but, while grave and thoughtful, amazing- 
ly keen, with brilliant black eyes which 
seemed to be everywhere at once, in an 
anything but comfortable manner for any 
dusty corner or for anybody who had 
anything to hide. And there was this 
peculiarity about the whole face, that 
these same eyes, though so full of light 
and movement, had not the sign of a 
smile in them, even though the lips and 
the voice expressed easy good-nature : 
their touch of wildness, in conjunction 
with otherwise homely and commonplace 
features, gave them the odd c¢ffect of be- 
longing to some other man, 

‘* What ?”? he went on, with a light 
laugh at Guido’s evident want of recog- 
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nition, ‘* Don’t you remember Saverio 
Calo ?”’ 

‘* Capperi /” exclaimed Guido. ‘‘ Why, 
to think that you should remember me 
after allthese years! ButI thought you’d 
left Bari for good—”’ 

‘* For everybody's good, I hope. And 
how have things been going on without 
me? Notvery well, I should say, if you’re 
aspecimen. You look as if there’d been 
a dozen indigestions in that ragout.’’ 

‘*T have not been in Bari three hours, 
after being away three years,”’ said Guido, 
bitterly —in anything but the tone in which 
one greets an old friend. 

‘* If that isn’t a coincidence ! why, I’ve 
been away six years and back six hours ! 
And what have you been doing all this 
while? Yes, I’ve been faithful to my 
first love, who’ll be my last—science ! 
Here’s her health, in what’s left in your 
bottle. I fell in love with her, if you 
remember, that day when, not as high as 
this table, we saw that Dulcamara fellow 
at the fair, Do you remember how I used 
to operate upon every creature that came 
in my way, even down to an amputation 
of the hind Jeg of my grandfather’s favor- 
ite arm-chair? Well, I’ve gone through 
the whole thing since then: I’ve walked 
the hospitals in Paris, and am now full- 
blown into doctor of medicine. No; I 
don’t think of practising in Bari. A phy- 
sician with a French degree mustn’t waste 
himself on the Adriatic. Perhaps Naples, 
perhaps Florence, perhaps Rome. I’m 
ambitious—I must have a large field. I 
have ideas: I must try them on all sorts 
and kinds of men. I may even go back 
to Paris—not much chance, perhaps, 
where good physicians are as common as 
blackberries ; but think of the cases one 
sees and studies—the number, the variety ! 
If I had but ten thousand francs I’d go 
back to Paris, and never leave the dissect- 
ing-room. That’s the beauty of science, 
my dear Floriani. When you fairly know 
her, you’ll marry her without a dowry ; 
and you'll never tire of her, because the 
more you know of her, the more there’s 
left to know.” 

Thus he rattled on, without giving 
Guido a chance of speaking, in a light 
guick voice and easy manner; while, 
and especially when he paused at last, his 
eyes took a glow, as if it were the non- 
chalance that was skin-deep, and possibly 
affected, while the enthusiasm, even 
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though expressed half in mockery, was 
real, 

‘* Then there is another coincidence,’”’ 
said Guido, forcing himself to make some 
sort of response to his old comrade, 
‘* We are doctor and doctor—you of 
medicine, and I of law.’’ 

‘* Excellent! And have you yet had 
your first client ?” 

6 No.’’ 

‘* Nor I my first patient! Now this is 
getting really interesting, We were evi- 
dently made for one another. Let’s make 
a bargain. We’ll climb on one another’s 
shoulders. I'll physic you for your first 
illness, and you shall defend me in my 
first action-at-law. And we will dose and 
defend each cther so well, that there will 
be no lawyer in the Two Sicilies but Dr, 
Floriani, and no physician but Dr. Calo. 
I’ve a great mind to begin your treatment 
for indigestion, or Jove, or whatever’s 
the matter with you, from this very 
hour.”’ 

‘* Have you ever studied consumption ?”’ 
asked Guido, rather grimly, for he was in 
no humor for badinage, and all the less 
for feeling as if those uncomfortable eyes 
of Dr. Cald were reading him through 
and through. 

** Studied consumption—phthisis ! I ? 
—have I not, indeed !” exclaimed the 
young physician, his whole face lighting 
up with excitement. ‘* Why, phthisis is 
my passion: it is a mystery—the most 
fascinating of mysteries. It is the pur- 
pose of my life to discover its cause, its 
course, its cure. Why do you ask—?” 

‘* Because, if you want a patient, I’ve 
got a better than myself for you—a 
patient who is offering twenty-five thou- 
sand lire to anybody who will save him 
from death’s-door—’’ 

‘* A case of phthisis? And twenty- 
five thousand lire? I’m your man, If 
he is curable, consider him cured. Where 
can I see your friend ? when ?”’ 

‘* He is not my friend,’’ said Guido. 
‘*T want him cured for a better reason 
than his being my friend.’’ 

‘* And what is that ?’’ 

‘* Because he is my enemy. Because I 
want him to be well and strong enough 
for me to cross swords with him—that is 
why. Because I don’t want the disgrace 
of having for a rival a lot of bones held 
together by a scrap of skin. Because— 
in short—because—”’ 
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‘¢ Ah,’’ said Saverio, ‘‘ I knew as soon 
as I set eyes on you that you were in 
some sort of a fever: and that it must be 
either dyspepsia or love, I was as certain 
as that there’s no dish worth a fit of the 
first and no woman worth a touch of the 
second. I'll pull you round—never fear. 
But that other case! Embrace me, my 
dear Guido! This is more than coin- 
cidence : it shall not be my fault if your 
enemy does not live to put you past even 
my mending. Twenty-five thousand lire ! 
Why, with good luck I shall be able to 
work at phthisis for another ten years to 
come.’’ 


III, 


There was no doubt a good deal of 
flightiness about Dr. Calo. But anybody 
who judged him by his mere manner 
would find himself considerably mistaken. 
The Parisian professors would have told 
you that they knew of no keener and 
cooler brain than the young Italian phy- 
sician’s ; of no rising man from whom 
they expected greater things. It is true 
that his fellow-students had, from the 
first, styled him ‘‘ The Madman,”’ and had 
collected, or invented, any number of 
anecdotes to justify the title ; and it is 
also true that one exceedingly shrewd old 
physician had once said, ‘* Calo ? the best 
brain in France: but I’d sooner trust 
myself alone with a tiger than with Calo, 
A man without a heart is madder than a 
man without a brain, Look at his eyes.” 
But he never said anything more : and it 
was not such an easy thing to look stead- 
ily at Dr. Calo’s eyes. And long before 
he was out of his studentship his nick- 
name had become a title of honor, and 
then forgotten. 

Of course such a man was destined to 
be aspecialist by nature : and gradually he 
directed his studies more and more upon 
the breathing-apparatus of man and other 
animals, until they exercised upon him 
the born specialist's fascination. He had 
not really exaggerated one whit when he 
described to Guido his idea of the earthly 
paradise as living in a great hospital for 
consumption, where he might carry on 
endless researches into phthisis in all its 
forms, with stethoscope, microscope, and 
dissecting-knife, and with occasional ex- 
periments of that darker kind which 
modern science, like ancient magic, prefers 
to conceal from the light of day. And 


as he proceeded in his investigation of 
dead and living nature, more and more 
convinced he grew that so-called consump- 
tion is due to a single cause, whether 
germ or not, and that to disccver the 
cause would be to discover the cure. 
And with this belief grew the ambition to 
be the man by whom the mutually de- 
pendent cause and cure were to be found. 

Nevertheless, into practice he had not 
even yet begun to fall. He had, in one 
way and another, some thousands of 
patients, and yet had never received a fee, 
No doubt he did not go the right way to 
attract patients to come to him; but the 
same old professor who had made that 
solitary criticism on his sanity was fond 
of saying that a physician who would 
prosper must bear in mind that even the 
mest interesting of patients is, after all, 
a fellow-creature, and never goes twice to 
the practitioner who thinks of nothing 
but curing him ; which also may bave had 
something to do with the matter. Saverio 
Cald—as a fellow-student more flippantly 
and brutally put it—gave a patient an idea 
that he would rather prefer, on the whole, 
not to cure him, so that he might have 
another opportunity of looking inside for 
the eanse. In any case, things began to 
be serious: they seemed to threaten a 
phthisis or atrophy of the purse, in which 
the most microscopic investigation would 
be unable to discover a centime. 

Therefore had the doctor come on a 
visit to his native place, not for a holiday, 
which he abhorred, nor out of home-sick- 
ness, which he never felt, but simply to 
see if among the Calo family, which is ex- 
tensive and complicated in those parts, 
there might be some fractional inheritance 
waiting to be claimed. And therefore, 
also, he had not been sorry to fall across 
a biiefless advocate almost at his first 
arrival, who might be glad to take a case 
cheaply. For, as mostly happens, his 
enthusiasm in one direction was balanced 
by corresponding prudence in most 
others. 

Seeing that ‘‘ La Traviata,’’ the only 
opera for which he cared, was set down 
for performance, he spent his evening at 
the theatre ; and then, after the very few 
hours’ sleep which he had trained himself 
to find enough, a lung swim in the sea, 
and a lounge in the sunshine, he began to 
think of a round of visits to his relations, 
in the hope of hearing something that he 
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might turn to his advantage. And he 
was engaged in putting the last touches to 
such a toilet as might become a physician 
from Paris, and arranging degrees of long- 
forgotten cousinship in his mind to 
whistled scraps of last night’s music, 
> when— 

‘* Dr. Calo ?”’ said a voice that seemed 
to come from some cousin twenty times 
removed at the very least, so feeble it 
sounded, and so far away. 

**T am Dr. Saverio Cald,’’ he answered, 
instinctively stiffening into an extra-pro- 
fessional air at the emaciated figure which 
could easily have entered through the 
merest chink of the door. 

** Ah! Then doubtless you have heard 
of Menick—the famous Albert Merrick— 
who has baffled your whole precious 
faculty for years? 1’m he.’’ 

‘** You wish to consult me ?”’ 

**] hear you’re fresh from Paris, I 
haven’t been in Paris for a long while, so 
maybe they’ve found out something or 
other since my time. I never heard speak 
of you till last night, so I suppose you 
aren’t much to speak of; but you’re 
another doctor, and that’s enough for me. 
Look here! I tell you what I tell every 
doctor I see: I’ve got an income of a 
hundred and seventy thousand francs 
a-year, and I’ll give five-and-twenty thou- 
sand, money down, to the doctor who'll 
cure me of this—cold. A pretty good 
fee—eh ?”’ 

‘*T hope you don’t think,’’ said Dr. 
Calo, ‘‘ that a physician can do for twenty- 
five thousand francs what he cannot do 
for—’’ 

‘*Gammon! Don’t tell me that the 
doctors will leave a mil‘ionaire with the 
measles for a coal-heaver with a cholera, 
Do you think I’d go to them if they were 
a pack of fools? For twenty-five thou- 
sand francs I feel safe that the best of 
them tries his very best. I’ve figured it 
all out, and based ny reckoning on a care- 
ful estimate of the highest professional 
income. I’ve reckoned that less mightn’t 
be enough, but that more would be 
wasted. That’s business; and a man 


that gives less or more than he need for 
what he wants is a fool.’’ 

** Pig !’’ the doctor would have ex- 
claimed, had he spoken his thought aloud. 
It was true he wanted money badly ; but 
he was far too much of a physician by 
nature to measure his interest in a case by 
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its possible profits; though Merrick did 
not think so, he would really throw over 
a dozen emperors for a coal-heaver, if the 
coal-heaver’s case promised him more to 
learn. He had half a mind to at once 
astonish his patient and vindicate the 
honor of his profession by coldly under- 
taking the case for nothing ; but the other 
half of his mind was wiser, and he did 
not tell Mr. Merrick that health is one of 
the only two things which money cannot 
buy. 

‘* You see it’s really important J should 
get well,’’ said Mr. Merrick, sinking into 
achair, ‘‘ It’s not as if I was some poor 
devil who doesn’t matter whether he lives 
or dies. I’ve got seven thousand a-year 
—pounds sterling ; and how can a man 
get the good out of his money unless he’s 
well? It isn’t, either, as if I didn’t know 
the use of money. I tell you, doctor, it’s 
hard. There’s such a lot of good I could 
do. Icould go into the best society ; I 
could keep a cellar fit for a duke ; I could 
have my whack and my fling; and I 
might double my capital all the while, for 
I'm one that knows how to make pleasure 
pay. Now, I put it as man to man—look 
at me, and say if it isn’t hard !’’ 

Dr, Calo did look at him, and sharply, 
but he did not say. 

Mr. Merrick’s huskiness had become a 
whine. ‘* And then there’s a pack of 
wretches, poor relations, without a hun- 
dred pounds among them, and serve them 
right—it’s my duty to live to disappoint 
every man and woman Jack of ’em ; and 
I’ll do it, if I die. No, I don’t mean 
that ; but you know what I mean. Why, 
would you believe it ?—there’s a cousin of 
mine, a poor devil of a curate, that had 
the face to write to me the other day for 
a loan of five pounds, because his wife 
was ill, and he’d got a sixth child, and a 
lot of staff about a wolf and a door—as if 
there was any wolves in England, and as 
if, if there was, they’d look for tiesh on 
a curate’s bones !”’ 

** It was fortunate for the poor man to 
have so rich a cousin,’’ said Dr. Cald, for 
the sake of saying something while he used 
his eyes. 

‘* Wasn’tit? Ifhe hadn’t, he wouldn’t 
have had the lesson I sent him on the 
wickedness of giving to beggars—political 
economy, you know ; pauperizes the pop- 
ulation—and the other wickedness of une 
pauper marrying another, and keeping up 
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the breed. He’s wiser now. He won’t 
try the begging-letter dodge again. My 
father, who was just the biggest old fool 
that ever lived, made a fool of a will, 
so that if anything was to happen to me, 
and I had no children, all my money goes 
among my cousins—as if it wasn’t against 
justice that a man can’t do what he likes 
with his own, married or single, dead or 
alive! So, even if there wasn’t my own 
enjoyment to think of, all wasting away 
in the prime of life, there’s all those male 
and female paupers to disappoint and sell, 
as they deserve. Wouldn’t you like to 
see their faces when they find I’ve gota 
son and heir—eh ?”’ 

Dr. Calo’s own face could not help 
showing some of his disgust at the spite, 
malice, and stupid yet self-conceited sel- 
fishness displayed in every tone and grin 
of this wretched skeleton ; but the dis- 
gust was thrown away. 

‘* And I mean to see ’em, too,’’ said 
Mr. Merrick, srairking and chuckling as 
well as his hollow cough would allow. 
‘* I’m going to be married as soon as I’m 
well, and then some day I shall give a 
family party. I shall ask all my relations 
to a feed—won’t they open their eyes !— 
and they’ll find it’s a christening. I shall 
have married secretly, you know; the 
first they know of it will be the sight of 
the son and heir.”’ 

‘* What !”’ exclaimed Dr. Calo at last, 
aloud. ‘* Marry—youw /”’ 

‘“ Why do you speak as if that were 
anything out of the way? To be sure. 
Am I too old ?”’ 

‘No; but—’’ 

** Am I ugly ?”’ 

** Oh, signor ! 


? 


Ugly is very far indeed 


from being the word! But—’’ 
‘* Disagreeable? A man who cannot 


be loved for himself alone? Why, if I 
were all that, haven’t I seven thousand 
a-year? But, as you say, I’m no fool. 
I’m going to marry for love, I am—love 
on both sides, A gitl that I can marry 
here on the quiet, so that my little joke 
won’t be spoiled ; a foreigner, with no 
friends or relations to bother one, only a 
sot of a father, who’ll be no trouble; a 
girl of humble rank, who’ll look up to me, 
and won’t have extravagant Ways ; and, 
last and best, the prettiest young creature 
in the world, who adores the very ground 
Istand on. I declare to you, doctor, she 
has such a passion for me that she'd have 
New Serrres,—Vot, LVI., No. 2, 
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me without a penny. What do you say 
to that, doctor—eh ?”’ 

Dr. Cald had never come across a 
patient who inspired him with such utter 
loathing. Mr. Merrick had been odious 
enough while boasting of his purse, and 
of his malice and meanness, but this last 
brag was the most repulsive of all. The 
very idea of a young and pretty girl, who- 
ever she was, selling herself to this crea- 
ture, made the doctor feel positively 
human with anger, 

And—now he came to think of it— 
surely this must be the rival who stood in 
his old comrade Guido’s way. He did 
not think what sort of a girl she must be 
who would throw over her lover for such 
a husband as this; for he had never 
speculated on women except as cases, 
Indeed, that a girl should take the richer 
bidder was, no doubt, only natural—more 
fools men to bid for them, when there 
were so many much more interesting 
things in the world. But he did think it 
monstrous that Guido should be cut out by 
one with whom he could not have even 
the satisfaction of fighting. 

‘“]’m hanged if you shall be cured |” 
he thought to himself, forgetting for once 
the obligation of his profession to restcre 
to the world for a few more years of 
wickedness even one who deserved nothing 
better than hanging. ‘‘I wouldn’t do 
Guido such an ill turn for ten times the 
money.”” However, he set to work upon 
his examination with stethoscope and ther- 
mometer, asking a few pointed questions 
the while, until at last— 

** Well ?”’ asked Mr. Merrick. 
long will it be before I’m cured ?”’ 

But Dr. Calo remained portentously 
silent and grave. He was once more only 
the physician, wholly wrapped up in his 
case, and that case a bad one, 

‘* Signor,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ it is my 
duty to tell you that you are very, very 
ill. There is nothing puzzling in your 
ease. I only wish it were not so plain. 
Well, I am speaking, no doubt, to a man 
of courage. We must all die, a little 
sooner or a little later; what does it 
matter when? It is true there are things 
one would not like to leave undone, so 
long as there is a chance of doing them. 
The discovery of the true theory of phthi- 
sis, for example; but that, happily, is 
not the case with you. Ah, it is a great 
thing to die in the knowledge that it is the 
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very best thing one can do both for one’s 

self and for one’s friends. Yes; it is my 

only duty to suggest that you become 

reconciled to your relations, and to settle 
our affairs ; and—to lose no time.’’ 

** What !”’ cried Mr. Merrick, trying to 
start to his feet, but immediately sinking 
back into his chair, where he crouched 
and shivered. ‘* You mean that I am 
going to— It is monstrous; it is in- 
famy! Look here,*’ he whined, ‘‘ I'll 
make it double the money—there !— 
every penny of fifty thousand francs—if 
you'll give mea chance of acure. I’m 
not fit; I’m not ready ; and those cousins 
of mine will get it all.’’ 

Dr. Calo had never learned any tact ; 
and if he had, he would no longer have 
used it, for the creature made him feel 
brutal. 

‘* Signor,’’ said he, ‘‘ not your whole 
fortune would buy you one more of the 
few days still left you. I would cure you 
if I could, but you are past curing. I 
would give you hope if I could ; but there 
can be no hope, because there is no doubt. 
A simpler and plainer case was never seen.”’ 

For some time Mr. Merrick remained 
silent, while Dr. Calo mentally grumbled 
against fate for having, after so much 
brilliant promise, sent him a case so utter- 
ly commonplace and so profoundly uninter- 
esting. It must have been full ten min- 
utes before the vase spoke again, but to 
himself rather than to the doctor. 

** Then it must be done at once. They 
shan’t have it, that’s flat—not a penny 
more than I can prevent ’em. I'll marry 
Irene at once ; avd then, whatever hap- 
pens, I’ll snap my fingers at ’em all.’’ 

** What ! you will marry ?’’ cried the 
doctor, carried out of himself with disgust 
and amazement. ‘‘ You, on the edge of 
the grave ?” 

‘“* Yes, I will. You speak as if my life 
—mine—was no use. It is of use. It’s 
to undo my fool of a father’s fool of a 
will.”’ 

‘* And he’ll do it, too,” thought the 
doctor, asthe doomed man fell into silence 
again, til!— 

** Doctor,”’ said he once more, ‘ I was 
once told that people had been brought 
back from the grave by water-cresses. 
Do you think there might be any chance 
of its being true ?”’ 

** Certainly not. Who ever told you 
such rubbish ?” 


‘ 
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‘* Well, it was only an old woman, 
But—”’ 

‘** So I shou'd suppose.’’ 

‘* But sometimes those old women do 
say uncommonly curious things. And if 
it’s the only chance left, I might try it, 
Would it do any harm ?’ 

‘* As much harm as good ; neither less 
nor more. But—’’ All at once a brill- 
iant thought flashed into the doctor’s 
mind. ‘* You’re quite right—it won’t 
do an atom of harm: and if some other 
cld woman tells you something else, try 
that too. And, by the way, there are 
famous cresses at a place called San Giove, 
Only if you think of going there, go at 
once ; for there’s no time to lose, what- 
ever you try.’’ 

‘* Then you think—’’ 

‘*T think it is a coincidence that you 
should have thought of water-cresses, just 
when you are within a day’s journey of 
the finest and most plentiful in all Italy. 
And as to old women—there’s no know- 
ing, after all. Yes, go to San Giove, and 
stay there : order a post-chaise, and go 
now,”’ 

** And [rene ?”’ 

** Trene ?”’ 

‘* The girl I’m going to marry—’’ 

** Tf you think of lrenes before water- 
cresses, I’ve nothing to say. If you like 
to commit suicide, that’s no affair of 
mine.”’ 

** Ts it so bad as that ?’’ 

‘* Just so bad. Here’s your one chance ; 
and there you sit, thinking how you can 
throw it away.”’ 

‘*No, doctor. I’m not a fool. I'll 
pack up, and go,”’ 

Dr. Cald sighed with relief as he heard 
his detestable patient coughing his way 
down-stairs. 

** Water-cresses ! What an idea! to 
bring back to life aman who in three 
weeks will be in his grave. But Bari’s 
rid of him, and that’s a blessing. ‘The 
brute, to be cheating me into interest in a 
common, vulgar case of straightforward 
galloping consumption !’’? And so forth 
he went to visit his relations and friends 
—and Irene was saved. 


IV. 


Now, lest anybody with an abnormal 
taste for water-cresses should, on the 
strength of Dr Cald’s recommendation, 
make a journey to San Giove for its 
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indulgence, it is only right to say at once 
that, though the salad in question does 
grow at San Giove, it is neither finer nor 
more abundant there than in most villages 
with a brook and a pond. In short, it 
was simply the first place that came into 
the doctor’s mind, as being difficult to get 
at, much more difficult to leave, and 
altogether a capital place of banishment 
for a disagreeable and _ uninteresting 
patient to die in before he could have 
time to marry the sweetheart of the doc- 
tor’s old friend and comrade. 

If only old Vanueci had known who 
had been the means of depriving him of 
the chance of becoming the father of a 
rich young widow, he would unquestion- 
ably have made things warm for the doc- 
tor ; for they have quick tempers in those 
parts, and knives used to be quite as 
ready as tongues. He was very poor, 
and, thanks to the shiftlessness which ex- 
cuses itself to itself as genius, was growing 
poorer : and a second chance of marrying 
his daughter without a portion was not 
likely to come to him unless by miracle. 
It is true there was always Guido Floriani. 
But even before the post-chaise had con- 
veyed Mr. Merrick to San Giove, the 
diligence had started with Guido back to 
Naples ; so that the doctor, if he had 
escaped the enmity of those whom he 
had injured, lost the gratitude of those 
whom he had benefited. 

But Irene—was she of no consequence ? 
Had she no thoughts or views of her own 
about her own life? was she nothing 
better than a mere shuttle-cock among a 
number of men who happened to be 
grouped round her as the chance centre of 
conflicting interests of their own? To 
her father she was something to sell ; to 
Mr. Merrick, an instrument for spiting his 
dead father and his natural kindred ; to 
her lover, she was a faithless woman, who 
had thrown away true love for gold ; to 
the doctor—well, to the doctor she was 
nothing as yet, seeing that she had nothing 
the matter with her but a _heart-ache, 
however interesting she might hereafter 
become. Was she nothing to herself, be- 
sides ? 

If it had been so, it would have been 
nothing wonderful. A girl in those parts 
was not supposed to acquire a soul of her 
own until she married, and even then she 
did not always find it of much use to her, 
But what people suppose is not always 
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right, even if it ever is; and Irene, on 
two points, needed no confessor to tell her 
what her feelings were, or ought to be— 
that her abhorrence for Mr. Merrick was 
only equalled by her love for Guido. And 
she had done her utmost to make her 
English purchaser detest her in return. 
If coldness, and hardness, and anything 
short of impossible rudeness, could choke 
off a wooer, Mr. Merrick would have 
been absolutely strangled months ago. 
But he combined the vanity of a peacock 
with the skin of a rhinoceros. Not even 
a downright ‘‘ No’’ would serve ; and as 
to her father—well, if she had said ‘*‘ No’’ 
to him, he would only have boxed her 
ears if he was drunk, and given her a 
shaking if he chanced to be sober. 

If only Guido would return! Well, 
and Guido had returned—at the most 
unfortunate of all possible moments, no 
doubt ; but of course he would come at a 
better one. She never imagined for a 
moment that her father would take into 
his confidence Guido Floriani, of all people, 
or go bragging in a trattoria about what, 
after all, had not yet been settled, and 
what she had resolved never should be. 
So the better moment came, but not Guido. 
What could it mean? She could not even 
send him the only love-letter she knew 
of, a flower, because she did not know 
where he was lodging. But if the 
moments failed to be kind to her in one 
way, they were kind to her in another ; 
for if the man she loved did not come, 
neither did the man she hated. But then 
it is one’s wants and sorrows that one 
realizes, not their compensations—other- 
wise everybody would be singing a hymn 
of joy every day, and all day long. 

Then her father, whose only compensa. 
tion was the bottle, grew worse and worse 
conditioned, visiting the loss of the Eng- 
lish gold-mine upon Irene herself, and, 
drunk or sober, doing nothing but scold 
her, whenever he was at home (which was 
whenever he had no money), for having 
wilfully ruined him. Who would take 
her, he asked savagely—a piece of dam- 
aged goods, without even a halfpenny- 
worth of gilding, whom doubtless the Eng- 
lishman had thrown over for having 
coquetted with a penniless ne’er-do-well 
like Guido Floriani? And so on, and so 
on, until the poor girl was really in a fair 
way to become of some slight interest to 
Dr. Saverio Calo, 
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For the doctor had not returned to 
Paris after all ; he had not even left Bari. 
It somehow came out that no sooner had 
the young practitioner arrived than he 
had been summoned to attend the rich 
Englishman ; then the story grew into 
his having been sent all the way from 
Paris or Rome ; nay, it got about at last 
that, after a single consultation, he had 
sent away his patient cured of a mortal 
disease. Great professional successes'have 
often been created by much slighter 
accidents, and thenceforth Dr. Calo be- 
came a prophet even in his own country. 
He was called in to the sindaco for gout, 
and to the sindaco’s wife for her migraine, 
and to the commandant, and to the banker 
—nay, even to the bishop, despite his bad 
character for heterodoxy. Even his own 
relations were glad to have him back 
again. It was not the life of scientific 
discuvery he had planned for himself, and 
he de pised his patients. But he was 
making quite a fortune by simply sub- 
mitting to circumstances ; and every fee 
he earned was bringing him nearer to his 
heart’s desire. 

So years went on, till Dr. Calo achieved 
more than local fame, and, in an incred- 
ibly short while, he bade fair to find Bari 
altogether too narrow a sphere. Mean- 
while, though his peculiarities of manner 
grew upon him, they ceased to tell against 
him. He did not become a whit less 
hard, and unsympathetic, and tactless, and 
cold ; but it seemed as if that old French 
professor, in prophesying evil things, had 
only demonstrated his own want of knowl- 
edge of character and of the world. 


**Is Dr. Calo in? is he disengaged ?”’ 

So, early one morning, the doctor’s 
man-servant was accosted by a stranger 
whose appearance was certainly not such 
as to warrant a visit to a physician on his 
own account. He wasa man in the prime 
of life, overflowing with radiant health 
and vigor. 

‘* The doctor can give you a few min- 
utes,’ said the man. ‘‘I do not think 
you have any appointment, signor? and 
what name ?’ 

‘* Never mind my name, and a very few 
minutes is all I want—two will do.” 

So, with a heavy tread, he followed the 
man into the doctor’s study, and was 
directed to a chair—the doctor no longer 
wasted words. 


August, 


‘*T must ask you to come to the point 
at once, signor,’’ said he. ‘‘ Time is 
precious in these days.’’ 

‘* Then, doctor, in the first place, I 
must tell you that I have nothing the 
matter with me—nothing the matter at 
alt.” 

‘And I must say you look it. And 
so—if the question is not impertinent— 
why in the world are you here ?’’ 

‘* Everybody must be somewhere—eh ? 
The fact is, I’m only here to make an in- 
quiry or two. Do you happen to remem- 
ber a certain Signor Merrick, who was at 
Bari some time ago ?”’ 

** Merrick? Merrick? No. 
know the name.” 

‘* Indeed? He was an Englishman—”’ 

‘* Ah, I begin to recall him—let me 
see: a case of galloping consumption, 
not three weeks of life in him—a very 
uninteresting case indeed. I presume you 
have to do with his affairs—you want 
evidence of his death? of its cause? It 
will not need a minute for me to give you 
that, signor.”’ 

** You can make oath as to the cause of 
his death, Dr. Cald ?’’ 

** Assuredly. As strong an oath as you 
may require.” 

** Ah—but—can you depose that he is 
not alive ?”’ 

‘* Bah! I remember the case now, 
perfectly. I never saw his corpse-—’’ 

‘*Then you cannot depose that there 
was a corpse to see ?”’ 

‘*T am a man of science. I do not be- 
lieve in miracles, signor. That man was 
doomed, by all medical evidence, to die 
within a month at latest. And therefore 
it stands to reason that he is now not only 
dead, but buried,”’ 

‘** You remember poor Merrick, doctor ; 
but you don’t seem to remember me,’’ 
said the stranger. 

‘* You have been a patient of mine ? 
Pardon me, signor ; but I see so many in 
the year—’’ 

** Do you see any likeness in me to any- 
body—to poor Merrick, for example ?”’ 

‘*In you—to him? Pardon me, but 
this is beginning to be waste of time. He 
was a poor cadaverous wretch, up to his 
chin in his grave ; you are fat, florid—I 
should say a life in a hundred.” 

‘* Would you mind examining me, all 
the same? I might be wanting to insure 
my life—’’ 
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‘‘Then, cappert/ why didn’t you say 
so before? Of course I’ll examine you, 
though it will be no more than a form.”’ 

Without further delay he went to work 
with his stethoscope, and that yet more 
perfect instrument, his own ear. 

‘* Just as Lexpected,’’ saidhe. ‘‘ And 
yet not quite: you may have had lung 
trouble many vears ago, but you are to all 
intents and purposes so sound a man that, 
if all were like you, we doctors should 
starve.’’ 

“* And you'll certify that Merrick is 
dead, and that ]’m alive and well.’’ 

‘* With pleasure, signor.” 

‘* Then—according to science—the same 
man can be dead and alive at once. And 
yet you don't believe in miracles. I’m 
Merrick. IJ{fe’s I, and I’m he.”’ 

‘* Pardon me. I have no time for jok- 
ing, signor. I have other patients waiting, 
and—’”? 

‘*Tt’s no joke, as my relations will 
find !’’ 

‘* Really,’’ interrupted the doctor, im- 
patiently, ‘* would you not find the bishop 
a better subject than a physician? This 
is not the age of miracles,’’ 

** Bless my soul! do you mean to say 
that I don’t know I’m alive better than 
you do? Perhaps you'll recognize me 
when I tell you that you sent me to eat 
water-cresses at San Giove. Well, I ate 
them—lots of them—and the more [ ate, 
the better I grew. It was a dull, miser- 
able place, there was nothing to do but eat 
water-cresses. I’ve been eating them for 
years. And look at me now !’’ 

*“ Yes; I did send that Signor Merrick 
to eat water-cresses at San Giove, that is 
true. But it was only because he had to 
die somewhere, and he might just as well 
die there as here,”’ 

‘* Ah, vouremember now! Yes, I eat, 
I drink, I sleep ; I make up for lost time. 
I’ve come to ask you to my wedding, to 
the prettiest girl in Bari, who has been 
constant to me all this while. I’m going 
to reward her with seven thousand sterling 
a-year, and with myself, which is better 
still, eh? Then, when I’ve turned into 
waste-paper my fool of a father’s fool of a 
will, I'll play such a practical joke on those 
poor wretches of relations ; I'll have such 
a game with them; they’ll grin on the 
wrong side of their ugly faces till they 
starve in the workhouse—the curate, and 


’ 
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the half-pay captain, and the daily gov- 
erness, and all—’’ 

‘Yes; I remember you perfectly— 
now,’ said Dr. Calo, very quietly. But 
he was not thinking of the curate, or of 
the captain, or of the governess ; he was 
not thinking even of Irene, or of what a 
brute she was going to marry. He was 
thinking of those water-cresses ; he was 
wondering how Signor Merrick had come 
back from death’s-door. 

** Why,’’ thought he to himself, ‘* with- 
in that man’s body must be hidden the 
whole secret of consumption—its cause, 
its history, its cure. It was no mere 
chance coincidence, then, which brought 
him and me together.’’ A curious light 
gathered in those strange eyes of his ; but 
he felt strangely calm in the presence of 
such a wonder. ‘* And—why, he’ll be 
outliving me, and I shall never know! 
. . . Signor, permit me to examine 
you just a moment more,’’ 

‘* T am interesting, then, after all ?’’ 

** So interesting that—”’ 

It was not a stethoscope which Dr, Cald 
suddenly presented at his patient, and not 
at the chest, but at the brain. One pistol- 
shot, and Merrick lay at the doctor’s feet 
as dead as he ought to have been years 
ago, 


Ve 


“. . . And = now, signori,’ ex- 
claimed Dr. Guido Floriani, the young 
and rising advocate whom the prisoner at 
the bar had summoned from Naples to 
defend him from the charge of murder— 
‘*and now, signori, I scorn to rest the 
defence of our eminent fellow-citizen upon 
any common grounds, I will not insult 
him, or science, or intelligence like yours, 
by suggesting that he is insane. I call no 
witnesses : what could they prove more 
than I can declare? You ask, what was 
my client’s motive for that deed of which 
he stands accused, and which he, through 
me, scorns to deny? Was it greed of 
money? No; by that man’s death he 
forfeited a fee of fifty thousand lire. Was 
it a quarrel? There was no pretence of a 
quarrel, What quarrel should there be 
between patient and physician? Was it 
the jealousy of rival lovers? No! My 
client, signori, has but one mistress, who 
sits far above the volcanoes of life, cold 
and pure. Ah! we have it now. For 
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science’s sake he slew Alberto Merrick— 
nay, for philanthropy’s sake, for the love 
of humankind—of you, signori, and of 
those who are dearer to you than your 
own lives, and of generations yet unborn. 
In order that science might Jearn how and 
why Alberto Merrick lived, it was needful 
that Alberto Merrick should die. Ah, 
signori, what is one life for the sake of 
countless millions? Who would not die a 
martyr to humanity? Consumption is a 
scourge : Alberto Merrick hid its secret in 
his breast. Only by his death could that 
secret of mortality be revealed. Signori 
—I do not appeal to you on my knees for 
mercy. 1 demand the triumph of my 
client as a hero of science who has won 
the civic crown.” 

Guido sat down, overcome, like a true 


poet, by the effect of his own sophistry. 

And before he had recovered 
from the glow, Dr. Calo, a free man, 
grasped his advocate by the hand, and 
escaped from the applause that followed 
upon surely the strangest acquittal ever 
won. 


What became of him I no more know 
than how or why Albert Merrick required 
a bullet to kill him. But as every year 
the children of Irene Floriani receive a 
parcel of presents from an anonymous 
donor, despatched from whatever region 
in the world happens to be at the time the 
most notoriously unhealthy, there is reason 
to think that he will end as a martyr to 
medicine in a nobler way than by the 
guillotine. —Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE SECRET OF THE HEAVENS. 


BY J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S, 


Mary are the books bearing such titles 
as ‘‘The Wonders of the Heavens,” 
‘* The Marvels of the Heavens,’ ‘‘ Myste- 
ries of Time and Space,”’ ‘* The Story of 
the Heavens,’’ etc. But few works on 
astronomy—at least, popular works—make 
any reference to what may justly be con- 
sidered as the secret of the heavens. My 
readers may wonder what is this great 
mystery which I term the ‘‘ secret of the 
heavens.’’ Do not the heavens contain 
many mysteries? They certainly do. 
Mystery is attached to many, indeed, we 
may say, to most, of the heavenly bodies. 
Even within the bounds of our solar system 
we have several mysteries. For instance, 
the constitution of the sun ; the real con- 
struction cf Saturn’s 1ings ; the condition 
of Jupiter’s surface, and of the surface of 
Saturn also; the so called ‘‘ canals’’ of 
Mars ; the origin of the numerous craters 
which cover the surface of the moon ; the 
constitution of comets ; and other prob- 
lems, all of which astronomers would like 
to see solved satisfactorily, When we 
extend our study to the stars, the mys- 
teries further increase, and the enigmas 
seem more difficult of solution. We find, 
for instance, those mysterious objects, the 
variable stars. I refer especially to those 
of long period, and some of short period, 
in which the light is constantly varying. 


Then we have the ‘‘ great nebula ”’ in 


Orion, Andromeda, and Argo, the pale 
blue objects known as planetary nebule, 
and those still more wonderful systems 
known as spiral nebule. Respecting the 
real nature of these mysterious bodies, 
even the spectroscope does not give us 
much information. It is true that it shows 
some of these objects to be masses of 
glowing gas, but it seems as yet impossible 
to identify some of the bright lines of 
these gaseous nebule with any known 
terrestrial substances, It has been estab- 
lished with certainty that hydrogen gas 
forms one cf their constituents, but with 
reference to the other elements they con- 
tain we seem to be still in the dark. But 
even if we knew their true chemical com- 
position, it would still 1emain a mystery 
how they are maintained in a state of 
glowing incandescence. These and similar 
mysteries confront us at every step we 
take, or try to take, in the way of research. 

I do not, however, alluce at present to 
any of these mysteries or enigmas, The 
‘secret ’’’ I refer to is what I consider to 
be the great mystery of astronomy. It is 
this: What is the construction of the 
starry heavens? What is the relation of 
the nebulons-looking zone called the Milky 
Way to the system of brighter stars which 
stud our midnight sky, and the position 
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of both in space with reference to our sun 
and solar system? Considering space as 
infinite—-as we seem bound to do—is our 
visible universe limited, or boundless in 
extent? These are questions which have 
hitherto been only partially answered, 
and they constitute a mystery which may 
well be termed the ‘‘ secret of the heavens.” 

Let us first consider the relation of the 
Milky Way to our sun and solar system, 
Accurate observations have shown that the 
Galactic zone forms very neatly a great 
circle of the celestial sphere. Most of my 
readers will know that a ‘‘ great circle’’ 
of a sphere means a circle round a sphere 
the plane of which passes through the 
centre of the sphere, and divides it into 
two hemispheres. Now what does this 
fact regarding the Milky Way denote ? 
Jt implies clearly that the earth, and 
therefore the solar system, lies in, or 
nearly in, the general plane of the Milky 
Way. This seems to suggest that the sun 
is closely connected with the Galactic 
system. The appearance ‘presented by 
the Milky Way led Sir William Herschel 
to propose the theory that the vast cluster 
forming the stellar heavens is shaped like 
a ‘*disk,’’ or block wheel, the diameter 
of the ‘‘ disk’’ lying in the direction of 
the Milky Way, and its thickness in the 
direction of the poles of that zone. This 
** disk theory,’’ although it was certainly 
abandoned by its illustrious author in his 
later writings (as was cleatly shown by 
Struve in 1847, and by Proctor in recent 
years), has for some reason persistently 
held its ground in astronomical text-books, 
It is now, however, considered to be 
utterly untenable by nearly every astioa- 
omer who has studied the subject. An 
exainination of Dr. Boeddicker’s beautiful 
drawing of the northern portion of the 
Milky Way, recently published, will, I 
think, be sufficient to convince any reason- 
ing mind that the Galactic zone is not 
shaped like a disk, and that any little 
evidence which ever existed in favor of 
such an hypothesis has now been finally 
refuted. Vossibly the Milky Way may 
be simply what it seems to be, namely, a 
vast ring of small stars partially broken 
up. Its exact construction has, however, 
yet to be determined, Certain portions 
of this wonderful zone may perhaps be 
much nearer to the earth than others ;_ but 
as we are still ignorant of the distance of 
any part of it, it is impossible to deter- 
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mine whether its component stars are of 
average stellar size, reduced to faintness 
by immensity of distance, or whether they 
are really small, and comparatively near 
us. The late Mr. Proctor favored the 
latter view, and I am disposed to agree 
with his opinion. It is worth noting that 
the two nearest stars in the heavens—as 
far as we know at present—Alpha Centauri 
and 61 Cygni, lie in the Milky Way, and 
we have really no reason to assume that 
these stars are very much nearer to the 
earth than many of the faint stars with 
which they are apparently associated. 
The fact that in some binary stars the 
primary is physically connected with a 
companion five magnitudes (and even 
more) fainter than itself, should teach us 
caution in concluding that a bright star is 
necessarily nearer to the earth than fainter 
stars situated in the same region of the 
sky. Brightness is ceitainly no test of 
distance, for we know that 61 Cygni, a 
star of only the fifth magnitude, is actually 
a little nearer to us than Sirius, the 
brightest star in the heavens. 

But even if we knew the exact constitu- 
tion of the Milky Way, this knowledge 
would not enable us to satisfactorily answer 
the question, Is our visible universe finite, 
or boundless in extent? For even if we 
knew the exact distance of the Galactic 
zone, there might still be numerous stars 
beyond that zone belonging to our sidereal 
system. We have, therefore, to examine 
the question from another point of view. 
There seems to be little doubt that the 
number of the visible stars is really limited. 
Most astronomers now admit that the total 
number of stars visible in our largest 
telescopes cannot much exceed one hun- 
dred millions. This is, of course, a large 
number, but compared with an infinite 
number it is really very small. It may be 
proved mathematically—and the demon- 
stration is avery simple one—that were 
the number of stars really infinite, and 
equally distributed through infinite space, 
the whole heavens would shine with the 
brightness of the sun. Far from this 
being the case, the amount of light 
afforded by the stars, even on the finest 
nights, is very sma!l, and the comparative 
blackness of the background on which 
they are scattered is sufficiently obvious, 
The number visible to the naked eye, even 
with very good eyesight, is not only com- 
paratively but absolutely small. Some 
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unreasoning people think that the number 
visible in this way is almost ‘‘ countless,” 
but an attempt to count those distinctly 
visible in any portion of the sky—for 
instance, in the ‘‘ square of Pegasus’’— 
will, I think, convince any intelligent 
person that the idea is merely an optical 
illusion, and a popular fallacy which 
has no foundation in fact. The number 
visible to average eycsight on an ordinary 
night does not much exceed 4,000 for 
both hemispheres. For exceptionally 
keen eyesight, and a very clear sky, we 
may perhaps allow a total of 10,00) for 
the whole star-spheie, or 5,000 visible 
from any one place at one time. But 
surely this is a very small number, scat- 
tered over the whole expanse of the 
heavens. Five thousand men could easily 
be placed on a small field without touch- 
ing. Allowing a space of four feet square, 
or sixteen square feet, for each man—a 
liberal allowance—I find that over 5,000 
men could be placed without touching 
each other on a field of two acres (a field 
about a hundred yards square). Now, if 
we were to rise in a balloon over this two- 
acre field, we should see a large number of 
heads, but there would be a lot of ground 
visible between the heads, and if we rose 
to a height of, say, two miles, the field 
would dwindle to a mere speck on the 
earth’s surface. 

To show what a limited number even 
one hundred millions is, I may mention 
that, from a rough calculation, [ find that 
in a ten-acre field of ripe oats the number 
of grains of corn probably exceeds the 
number of the visible stars; and we 
should have to multiply the number of 
the stellar hosts by at least ten to obtain 
the number of human beings now living 
on our comparatively tiny world ! 

To account for the Jimited number of 
the visible stars, some astronomers have 
suggested that the light of the stars suffers 
absorption in the ether of space, and that 
at a certain distance the stellar light must 
be wholly cut cff, so that the most power- 
ful telescope which can ever be constructed 
by man would fail to pierce through the 
** cosmical veil’? which shrouds the more 
distant ‘stars from our view, There are, 
however, several objections to this hypoth- 
esis. I will{mention one or two. M. 
Czloria, using a small telescope of power 
barely sufficient to show stars to the 
eleventh magnitude, found that he could 
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see almost exactly the same number of 
stars near the northern pole of the Milky 
Way as were visible in Sir W. Herschel’s 
large telescope, showing that here, at 
least, no increase of optical power will 
materially increase the number of stars 
visible in that direction, and that probably 
very faint stars do not exist in this region 
of space. Sir John Herschel, speaking of 
his observations at the Cape of Good Hope, 
says, ‘‘ We are not at liberty to argue 
that at one point of its circumference our 
view is limited by this sort of cosmical 
vei] which extinguishes the smaller mag- 
nitudes, cuts off the nebulous light of dis- 
tant masses, and closes our view in impen- 
etrable darkness, while at another we are 
compelled by the clearest evidence tele- 
scopes can afford to believe that star-strewn 
vistas die open, exhausting their power and 
stretching out beyond their utmost reach, 
as is proved by that very phenomenon 
which the existence of such a veil would 
render impossible—viz., infinite increase 
of numbers and diminution of magnitude, 
terminating in complete,  irresolvable 
nebulosity ;’? and Professor Grant says, 
in his ‘* History of Physica) Astronomy,”’ 
‘** If such an hypothesis were true, we 
might reasonably presume that, in conse- 
quence of the light being everywhere ex- 
tinguished at the same distance, the Milky 
Way would present a uniform aspect 
throughout its course. As, however, ob- 
servations of the actual aspect of the Milky 
Way do not accord with this conclusion, 
the hypothesis from which it is deduced 
is manifestly inadmissible.’’ 

In a memoir recently published by Fro- 
fessor Schiaparelli, the famous Italian 
astronomer, on the distribution of the 
stars visible to the naked eye, he discusses 
the question of the supposed extinction of 
stellar light. Finding that the hypothet- 
ical extinction would reduce the light of 
very distant stars to an enormous degree, 
he rejects the hypothesis as improbable. 
Admitting, however, a very small and 
slow absorption—for instance, one eight- 
hundredth of the light at the distance of 
stars of the first magnitude, as supposed 
by Olbers—he suggests that possibly this 
small absorption may be due to very finely- 
comminuted matter scattered through 
interstellar space. Assuming the most 
probable distance for stars of the first 
magnitude, he computes the quantity of 
matter which would be necessary to pro- 
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duce the assumed absorption, and finds 
that the quantity would be so small that, 
if all the particles scattered through a 
space equal in volume to that of the ter- 
restrial globe were collected together, they 
would form a small opaque ball a little 
less than one inch in diameter! If we 
consider the tenuity of a comet’s tail, we 
can well admit the existence in space of 
matter in such a finely-divided state. 

But even if we do not admit any ex- 
tinction of light within the limits of the 
sidereal system, we may, I think, explain 
the limited number of the visible stars in 
the following way. Suppose each star to 
be attended by a family of planets—as 
many of them probably are—forming a 
solar system similar to our own, as in the 
hypothesis proposed by Lambert in the 
eighteenth century. Call each of these 
systems a system of the first order. Then 
suppose all the visible stars, clusters, ard 
nebule —the Milky Way included—to 


form a system of a higher order. Call 
this a system of the second order. We 


may then imagine an immense number of 
these systems of the second order to exist 
in infinite space, which, all combined, 
would form a system of the third order ; 
and so on to higher orders still. But for 
our present purpose we need not go be- 
yond systems of the second order. 
Assuming now the distance of the near- 
est fixed star—or the distance between two 
solar systems, or systems of the first order 
—to be 4,500 times the diameter of our 
solar system (which is about correct for 
Alpha Centauri), or the diameter of Nep- 
tune’s orbit, and the distance of the faint- 
est stars visible in our largest telescopes 
at 2,300 times the distance of the nearest 
fixed star (corresponding to the distance 
of stars of about the seventeenth magni- 
tude). If we further assume that the dis- 
tance between the systems of the second 
order bears the same ratio to the diameter 
of our sidereal system that the distance 
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between two stars of that system bears to 
the diameter of the solar system, I find 
that the distance of the nearest external 
system from the earth would be expressed 
in miles by the number 520 followed by 
eighteen cyphers, a distance which light, 
with its immense velocity of 186,000 
miles per second, would take nearly ninety 
millions of years to traverse ! 

This hypothesis affords an obvious ex- 
planation of the fact that the visible stars 
and nebulz are limited in number. They 
all form part and parcel of one great side- 
real cluster—our visible universe—which is 
separated from all external galaxies by a 
vast starless void, in the same way that 
the solar system is separated by empty 
space from the surrounding star-sphere. 

The invisibility of the external galaxies 
may be explained, either by supposing a 
‘* thinning-out’’ of the ether beyond the 
limits of our sidereal system, or by sup- 
posing a small extinction of light to take 
place in objects placed at immense dis- 
tances, The light of even the nearest ex- 
ternal universe, enfeebled by a distance of 
twenty million times that of Alpha Cen- 
tauri, might well be extinguished alto- 
gether by a very small absorption of light 
in such a vast thickness of a fluid medium 
perhaps not absolutely perfect. I find 
that Alpba Centauri placed at such a dis- 
tance would, even if there were no absorp- 
tion, be reduced to astar of the thirty- 
sixth magnitude, which would theoretically 
require a telescope of over 24,009 feet in 
diameter even to glimpse ! 

We are, however, not precluded by this 
hypothesis from supposing that numerous 
similar systems may exist in external 
space, and although we must consider the 
number of the visible stars as strictly 
limited, the number of suns and systems 
really existing, but invisible to us, may 
still be practically infinite. —Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 


———- eee - -—— 
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BY EDWARD DELILLE, 


‘“‘ Just everywhere you can go to in 
this land, sir,’’ a fellow-passenger observed 
to me on a train (I beg his pardon, 
‘‘ cars ’’) running from Denver to a place 
called Golden in the Rocky Mountains, 


‘* just every where you happen to strike in 
this here U-nion, you will find a go-to- 
meetin’ house, a free readin’-room, a 
newspaper office, and a school.”’ 

The school feature, no doubt, had been 
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introduced too late for my interlocutor’s 
benefit, and [ reflected also that, to render 
more complete his enumeration of Amer- 
ican civilizing influences, he should have 
included the low ‘‘ variety ”’ hall, the faro 
** club,’’ the night house, and the whiskey 
saloon. Still it is only fair to say that in 
America the journal is a social necessity. 
In ‘“‘ down East’’ villages, in Western 
mining ‘‘ camps,’’ in ‘ rising’’ or ‘‘ rush- 
ing’’ or ‘* booming’’ townships of the 
centre, in little ‘‘ cities’’ on the gilded 
Californian slope, in stagnant Southern 
hamlets, even, where ‘‘ darkies’’ swarm 
and have the drollest knack of eating 
their way instantaneously to the heart of 
dark-green oval-shaped water-melons, price 
five cents apiece, size about as big asa 
horse’s head : everywhere, everywhere in 
America papers are published, purchased 
and perused. A fearsome tome is the 
American Press Directory. The joint 
forces of a battalion might avail to master 
its contents; but the most conscientious 
chronicler of press characteristics in gen- 
eral could not think to cope with it single- 
handed. Just one stupendous fact, 
though, may be mentioned, which the 
briefest survey of this inordinate volume’s 
pages will place beyond a doubt : the total 
number of newspaper publications in the 
Union is nearer twenty thousand than ten. 

A sort of newspaper whirl or tornado is 
what the Americans live in. From the 
moment you set foot on the soil of the 
Great Republic you feel the blowing of 
the gale In New York, on your way to 
(say) Wall Street from the upper part of 
the town, toward ten o’clock on a brilliant 
June morning, you pass before the open 
windows of countless ‘‘ offices’? on the 
ground floor. Inside of them, a spectacle 
invariably and inevitably the same: in 
strange-shaped chairs, men lolling back 
with coats off, feet high above their heads, 
and faces buried in the columns of World, 
Herald, Sun, Tribune, Morning Journal, 
Independent, Recorder, or Times. In the 
streets every second man reads and puffs 
as he goes ; papers, cigars, and straw hats 
(broad-ribboned and worn carelessly with 
backward tilt) are features all but universal. 

At luncheon the ‘‘ down-town’’ restau- 
rants are filled and papers again are 
omnipresent. Later, fresh papers are 
scanned by men standing over gin-slings 
or whiskey cocktails in every fashionable 
bar. 
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About five sets in the homeward up-town 
ebb, strongly as did the morning down- 
town flow. And so huge is the consump- 
tion of printed sheets, that the pavement 
or ‘‘ sidewalk’’ is soon bestrewed with 
them, as they fall idly from the hands, 
now uncaiing, which a moment before had 
eagerly snatched them up. In the tram- 
ways, crowded as excessively, and by 
almost as ill-mannered a crew, as a first- 
class English railway carriage on the 
morning of a great race, men stand hold- 
ing on with one hand to leathern straps 
dependent from the roof, and read, read, 
read till the time comes for them to get 
out. In the rushing Elevated Railway, 
whose name the ingenious New Yorkers 
long ago whittled down to the single letter 
‘* L,’’ papers outnumber passengers. For 
what person, on alighting at one of the 
stations by the way, would be penurious 
enough to take his exhausted news-sheet 
with him ? 

Before dinner, in the lobbies, smoking- 
rooms and billiard-rooms of all the great 
up-town hotels, papers are still to the fore. 
At dinner, papers possibly are not read, 
but at any rate their contents are made 
the subject of conversation. And in the 
evening, newsboys, vociferous shrilly with 
** Huening Telegram’’ and ‘‘ Lat’st Edi- 
shun,” flock thickly about the theatre 
entrances like moths round the brightness 
of a flame. 

With less than a quarter of London’s 
population, New York maintains a con- 
siderably larger number of daily journals 
—their circulation varying from ten thou- 
sand all the way up to three hundred 
thousand and more. After witnessing as 
above the shifting scenes of the New York 
newspaper carnival, diurnal and nocturnal, 
you are not surprised at this information. 
But leave New York, and go to Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Washington, or Cincinnati. 
On the very train that takes you there, 
the paper fever burns as furiously as ever. 
Train-boys, errant imps, pass incessantly 
—voice strident and stony glare—with 
insistent proclamation of peanuts, oranges, 
bananas, pop-corn, apples, reprints of 
pirated English fiction, red, white, and 
green covered copies of Frank Leslie’s 
Monthly, and, finally, an incommensura- 
ble quantity and variety of papers, 

You arrive at your destination, not un- 
thankful to be liberated from the ‘‘ cars’’ 
and from the creatures which infest them. 
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And at once you are in the thick of a new 
newspaper whirl, fierce and insensate as 
before. Washington, Cincinnati, Phuila- 
delphia, Chicago seem paper-ridden as 
wildly as was New York. The paper- 
dance in all these great American cities is 
a thing fatal and inevitable, like the Dance 
of Death in medizval art. 

No American town of more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants—and how many there 
may be of these, statisticians only know— 
but keeps up its two or three or four im- 
portant papers. The towns grow, and 
the papers grow apace. And then these 
papers build unto themselves enormous 
** oflices,’? which become immediately the 
show-places of the whole surrounding 
State. ‘Seen our World building ! 

Well, you should. . . . 
tell you it’s just about the biggest thing 
ever e-rected.’’ Being the biggest, it of 
course—more Americano—must be deemed 
likewise the beautifullest and best. 

‘* We have four hundred colleges in our 
country,’’ they will proclaim, undef the 
influence, ever and again, of their strange 
childish superstition to the effect that 
mere size, mere quantity, mere force must 
mean essential greatness. ‘‘ Four hun- 
dred colleges, no one knows how many 
schools, and newspapers and all sorts of 
other publications by the ten and twenty 
thousand.’’ But who—save perhaps a 
‘* patriotic’? American citizen—can fail 
to perceive that it is not a question of 
newspapers, not a question of schools, no 
a question of colleges, but a question of 
national sentiment at large? The Amer- 
icans have covered a great continent, and 
whithersoever they have gone, they have 
carried the printed letter with them. It 
is a ‘‘ big” thing, therefore, that they 
have done. But what if, up to the pres- 
ent, they have done that big thing rather 
badly—done it on essenttially wrong lines ? 
Exaggerating to the last extreme the two 
great weaknesses, the two great faults of 
the race whence originally they sprang, 
they have fostered the heavy appetite for 
mere material prosperity on the one hand, 
and the unenlightened contempt for most 
forms of true art on the other, into a growth 
still more portentous than in the mother- 
island—erude, conquering, colonizing Car- 
thage of the modern world. 

Strange fruits may be expected from 
this twin-rooted American tree. - Already 
one such product is extant in the typical, 
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symbolic, ‘‘ mammoth”’ newspaper build- 
ing, temple of Mammon and Tower of 
Babel in one, the coarse-grained husk 
which contains, for its still more coarse- 
grained kernel, the “‘ paper” that all the 
mechanical force and all the human toil 
and skill gathered up into a focus beneath 
the ‘‘ building’s’’ iron roof go daily to 
prepare and to produce. What that 
‘* paper” is like, we may now proceed 
more particularly to inquire. 

The United States are unlike England 
and France in this respect (besides a good 
many others), that they cannot be said to 
have a metropolitan newspaper press, The 
New York papers? They are the papers 
of New York—nothing more. They can 
no more pretend to represent the country 
at large than can the Washington papers, 
or the Chicago papers, or the papers of 
Boston or San Francisco. The great Re- 
public, inhabited now by sixty millions of 
people and with ample room in its broad 
bosom for hundreds of millions besides, is 
essentially the land of decentralization. 

On the whole, however, the New York 
newspapers may be regarded as the most 
interesting and typical, if only for the 
reason that New York is so much richer 
in associations and wider, deeper, and more 
various in its life than any other of the 
large American cities, I propose, there- 
fore, to select for description four or five 
of the best known and leading journals of 
New York, after which 1 must restrict 
myself to touching, rather at random, 
upon the respective characteristics of other 
more or less notable ‘‘ organs’’ and pub- 
lications throughout the Union. 

Every one in Europe is acquainted with 
the name and history of the New York 
Herald. Toward the middle of the cen- 
tury a Scotchman named Gordon Bennett 
found himself seeking fortune in New 
York streets. Having a remarkable sense 
of the way the wind was destined to blow, 
it was not long before he managed to start 
a new—a very new—kind of newspaper. 
Bennett was not without his share of 
Caledonian caution, but he seems to have 
added thereunto a more than Caledonian 
audacity. For he dashed with his little 
organ, at first not mach larger than a din- 
ner-plate, at once into the briery paths of 
‘* nersonality.’’ The results were imme- 
diate and peculiar. For some years it was 
no unusual thing to see the Vew York 
Herald appear with an article headed 
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‘* Horsewhipped Again! ! !’? It was 
merely Mr. Bennett relating for the greater 
delectatiou of his public some little inci- 
dent of the day before in which he had 
played the horsewhipped part. 

From horsewhipping to horsewhipping, 
Mr. Gordon Bennett grew quickly into a 
power. The Herald was soon known as a 
** real live paper.’’ It was read in every 
bar-room, and in the vestibule of every 
hotel. As a sensational newsmonger it 
was unrivalled. It would pay any price 
for ‘‘ news ;’’ if true, so much the better ; 
if not true, then at least plausible and 
startling. It played tricks, too, upon its 
readers, There is a legend to the effect 
that the Herald one day came out with 
column upon column of minute description 
in the smallest type of the breaking loose 
of all the animals confined in the menagerie 
at the Central Park. A panic might have 
ensued, had it not been for a solitary 
paragraph of print at the tail end of the 
long narrative, stating in just so many 
words : ‘* The above is a faithful account 
of what might have happened, if the cages 
in the Central Park menagerie were not 
as carefully guarded as they are.’’ 

At the elder Bennett’s death the Herald 
passed into the hands of his son, destined 
to gain for the paper and for himself still 
greater fame. Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett, Junior, was in his younger days re- 
nowned for the possession of variegated 
sporting tastes, His yacht-race across the 
Atlantic with an English owner is inscribed 
in letters of gold in Anglo-American annals, 
His foot-races against other gilded youths 
of New York, his pigeon-shooting matches, 
and even his duel, are still remembered, 
Dut the most brilliant sporting feat of Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett was the sending of 
Mr. Henry Stanley into Africa. The 
anecdote, as currently related, is pictu- 
resque, if possibly untrue, An enterpris- 
ing, fearless, and untiring war reporter, 
fall of devices and resource, Mr. Stanley 
liad already gained his spurs during the 
American Civil War and, later, the 
Abyssinian campaign. One morning— 
thus the story runs—Mr. Stanley receives 
notice that Mr. Bennett would like to see 
him. Upon inquiry Mr. Bennett, accord- 
ing to his forenoon wont, is discovered 
lying in bed. ‘‘ Stanley, I want you to 
go to Africa to discover Livingstone.”’ 
** Very good, sir.’”’ ‘‘ When can you 
go?’ ‘ At once.” ‘* Very well—carte 
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blanche for expenses. Good-morning.” 
**Good-morning.”” Stanley went, Mr, 
James Gordon Bennett turned his face to 
the wall (literally, not figuratively), and 
the rest is known to the world. 

A New York Herald—twelve pages, 
price three cents—lies before me. Greatly 
daring, Jet us venture to examine its con- 
tents. 

Page 1—wholly devoted to advertise. 
ments, close packed and printed in the 
very smallest type. Large and nauscous 
development of the department headed 
** Personal.”’ ‘* Will young lady, wear- 
ing blue jacket, who noticed young man 
in Leonard St. yesterday between 1.30 
and 2 p.M., grant acquaintance? Ad- 
dress Leonard, Herald Office.’? Or again : 
** Effingham : The day gave tidings of you 
which compensated not for the absence of 
your own sweet self.’’? Then the usual 
features of ‘* Lost and Found,’’ ‘‘ Mar- 
riages and Deaths,”’ ‘‘ Religious Notices,”’ 
** Horses and Carriages,’’ ‘* Furniture,’’ 
besides one or two large ‘‘ ads’’ of Eu- 
ropean hotels thrown in here and there for 
variety. 

Page 2, like page 1, a solid mass of ad- 
vertisements, mostly of real estate and 
‘* flats’? This confirms one, by the way, 
in the idea that the flat system bas become 
a prominent feature of New York life, 
A little lower down ‘‘ boarders’’—O un- 
fortunates !—are advertised for to the ex- 
tent of a column and a half. 

At page 3, one alights at length upon 
reading matter, and the first thing to strike 
the eve isa heading which spreads over 
not less than half a column. There are 
some seven ‘‘ sub-heads’’ to it, in capitals 
of varied dimensions, from the size of an 
infant’s foot down to that of an ordinary 
heading in an ordinary journal. The 
whole story is about a battle in Venezuela, 
and the line to which most glaring promi- 
nence is given is: ‘* Full Confirmation of 
the Herald’s News!” For the Herald to 
‘* fully confirm’’ news given by the Her- 
ald is kind, if not necessarily convincing. 

Three cuts of a truly awful aspect stare 
out at one from the body of this Venezue- 
lan article like tigers at the edge of a 
jungle. One of these efforts of the grav- 
er’s art represents the ‘‘ Halls of Con- 
gress’’ in Caracas; another a group of 
Venezuelan soldiers; and the other the 
Dr. Casana who has been famous of late 
—in Venezuela, A common saying in 
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American journalistic circles is to the 
effect that the Herald is one of the worst 
written papers in the world. It is also 
one of the worst illustrated and worst 
printed. 

‘““To Force a Final Vote on the Silver 
Bill,’’ followed by another half-column 
of ‘‘ sub-heads,” along with ‘‘ Piling up 
Indictments against the Boodlers,’’ con- 
cur to fill page 3, besides a few unconsid- 
ered trifles such as ‘‘ She Eloped with a 
Baker,’’ and more ‘‘ news’’ of a like 
description. This leaves us free to turn 
to page 4. 

We here come across several columns 
(still with cuts) on the subject of ‘* Masked 
Burglars.”’? Fresh headings then inform 
us, effectively perhaps, but rather abrupt- 
ly, that ‘‘ She always Carried her Money,” 
that some one (name given beneath in the 
pin’s-head print of the article itself) 
** Robbed a Soda-water Firm,’’ and more- 
over that *‘ Mrs. Waldo Wants her Satin 
or her Money.”’ ‘‘ Blew Up the Saloon,”’ 
‘Church with a Swelled Head,’’ ‘ His 
Wife’s Caller Hit Him,’’ ‘‘ Mr. Dill Put 
together a Pretty Paper Bag,”’ ‘‘ O’ Beirne 
Blunders Again,”’ ‘* Mrs. Bielenderg Will 
Recover,’’ ‘‘ Say Turner is a Bigamist,’’ 
‘*Cavght a Funeral Thief,’’ and ‘‘ Now 
the Grand Jury Turns to the Police’’ (to 
lodge a complaint, one hopes, against the 
headlines of the Herald?) are further 
titles adorning the expanse of page 4. 

On page 5 we gather from headline 
letters a little over an inch long that-— 
** Second Fox Published those Duel Let- 
ters.’? The words ‘* Second Fox’’ might 
suggest a misleading idea. In reality, Mr, 
Fox is a gentleman who was second some 
time since in a proposed encounter, and 
principal, I believe, in another that actually 
took place. ‘* Bunco Business Is Brisk,’’ 
‘** Party Complications Bring Hill to Al- 
bany,’’ ‘* No Increased Salaries for the 
Street Cleaners,’ ‘‘ Flames under the 
Gilsey,”’ and ‘* Yale and Harvard Meet in 
Debate ;'? such are headings that meet 
the eye in passing ; and now page 6, with 
its editorials, bursts in all its splendor upon 
our gaze. 

They are mostly mere snippets, these 
editorials, each with its separate heading, 
such as ‘f Overdone,’’ ‘‘ Halt, Mr. Harri- 
son,’’ ‘* Venezuela’s Revolution,’’ ‘* Re- 
corder Smythe’s Slip,”’ ‘‘ The Welcome 
Warm Spell,’”’ etc. They are written in 
astyle so breathlessly paragraphic that 
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Victor Hugo’s during his later years would 
have seemed free and flowing by compari- 
son. As a specimen of Herald methods 
in general and the Herald editorial tone 
in particular, it may be well to quote the 
following, which speaks loudly and unmis- 
takably for itself :— 
THE STREET CLEANING Br11, 


Strike out that pernicious Senate amend- 
ment to the Street Cleaning Bill. 

The increase of salaries it calls for is un- 
necessary and unwarranted. 

The amendment threatens the success of 
the measure, as Governor Flower will not sign 
the bill in its present shape. 

As introduced this bill was carefully drawn 
by persons who know what New York needs, 
In that form it should be passed. 

This is a matter of vital concern to this city. 

New York now looks to Albany for legisla- 
tion that will secure the metropolis clean 
streets, 

Give us the law indorsed by the Citizens’ 
Committee and the municipal authorities, 


On page 7 we learn from a headline 
that somebody or other ‘* Will not Back 
Salisbury in his Behring Sea Plans,” 
Lord Salisbury, the English Premier, is 
apparently the person meant, though from 
the tone of the allusion one might imagine 
the Herald to be speaking of one of its 
own contributors. A little further on, 
** Daisy Loses her Suit’’ is the phrase 
employed to announce by special wire 
from London the termination of the recent 
case at Cambridge in which Miss 
** Daisy’? Hopkins was concerned. 

Page 8 asks ‘‘Is Allan McDermott 
really an Infidel ?’’ and then, taking a 

lunge into matters of sport, announces 

that ‘‘ Manhattan Bowlers Are in Fine 
Form.’’ ‘* Practice for the Giants,’’ a 
little further on, means simply that a 
** baseball’ club of that name has been 
playing with success. 

Page 9 is entirely financial and commer- 
cial. It is a ‘* clotted heap,’’ not neces- 
sarily of ‘* nonsense,’’ but at all events of 
facts and figures. Consequently the ma- 
terial it provides is less exciting, though 
perhaps more precious, than that given on 
page 10, which reveals to us with a greater 
profusion of headlines than ever how 
‘*One More Mystery of New Jersey’s 
Coal Combination Shame’’ has _ been 
** Cleared up by a Senator who Voted for 
the Trust.’’ Immediately beneath we are 
told that ‘‘ If the Governor doesn’t sign 
the Bill now, he will be in a more awk- 
ward fix than those he got to vote for it ;”’ 
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palpitating no less than painful, Turning 
now to pages 11 and 12, we find them to 
consist of advertisements only, and the 
Herald is dropped with a sigh of relief 
from our grasp. 

Of late years a serious rival to the Her- 
ald has started up in the shape of a certain 
egregious World. This sheet, if any 
credence is to be attached to its own 
shouts of joy and triumph, has actually 
succeeded in surpassing Mr. Gordon Ben- 
nett’s journal in the struggle for sensational 
success. The World’s daily circulation, 
the World’s great new ‘‘ building’’ (rep- 
resented on highly colored posters as 
towering many stories above all the other 
distinguishing and characteristic monu- 
ments of New York), are subjects upon 
which the World itself is continually 
descanting. That the World should, with- 
in the space of a few years, have thus con- 
trived to gain the premier place in New 
York ‘‘ sidewalk’’ journalism is no great 
matter for wonderment. For it has solved 
the problem, which appeared insoluble 
before, of being more tawdry, more 
coarse, more vulgar, more provincial and 
foolish than all its New York compeers. 

The sudden change in the World’s for- 
tunes was wrought by a Mr. Joseph Pulit- 
zer, who, on arriving in America from 
Europe, first embarked upon journalism 
at St. Louis, and after once getting his 
hand in with a local journal there, came 
to play a bigger, bolder game along the 
same lines in New York. 

No such protracted description will be 
necessary of the contents of the World as 
was essayed above in the case of the New 
York Herald. One paper, to begin with, 
is always more or less similar to another 
paper, even in the States, where originality 
reigns supreme, It will be sufficient if 
points of difference be indicated, points 
of resemblance being taken for granted. 

The World does not, like the Herald, 
devote its first page solely to ‘ ads.”’ 
Only pages 12 and 13 are all advertise- 
ments. But on every other page of the 
fourteen, including the editorial, appear 
sporadic insertions and notices, or else 
announcements in type almost brutally 
huge of the World’s circulation and re- 
ceipts. From beginning to end cuts are 
scattered which in point of grimy atrocity 
almost equal those of the Herald and of 
the New York Morning Journal. If this 
same Morning Journal has many Redskins 
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among its readers, they must approve 
highly of the graphic representations with 
which it bedecks itself daily from top to 
toe. A fondness for crude pictorial pre- 
sentments is understood to be one of the 
marks of an undeveloped civilization. Are 
the Americans of this fin de siécle sinking 
to the level of Bosjesmen or Maoris ? 
One might suppose so on glancing at the 
columns of the Morning Journal or those 
of the Recorder, ‘* that most enterprising’’ 
New York daily of recent foundation, 
Really, cuts such as these of the World, 
Recorder, and Morning Journal must be 
seen to be believed in. Description could 
but faintly suggest their horrors. 

In divers respects it is plain that the 
World has striven to be as little as possible 
like the Herald. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that, as regards their editorials, the 
two journals present a singular resem- 
blance. To the style, tone, and language 
in all other departments of the paper, jus- 
tice can only be done by means of quota- 
tion. First, under the apt heading ‘* Per- 
sonal and Pertinent :’’ ‘‘ Jerry Simpson 
used in his early days to be an expert in 
sawing logs.’’ Again, under the too flat- 
tering title ‘‘ The Humorous Club :’’ ‘A 
running account ata store soon gets ahead 
of a man’s pocket in a go-as-you-please 
race.’” Under ‘‘ Chit-chat from the Cap- 
ital :’’ ‘‘ He is one of the handsomest 
men in the House, though a little bald for 
an Adonis. He is nearly six feet tall, 
with broad shoulders and achest which he 
says he can inflate eight inches (! ? 2). 
He goes to bed at night because there is 
nothing else to do.’’ To inquire more 
closely into the identity of this ‘‘ he’’ 
might under the circumstances be indis- 
creet. Elsewhere, a correspondent says, 
‘** Look out for Chicago. She is a hurri- 
cane city.’’ Another is very anxious the 
World should see to it that ‘‘ they don’t 
take the prettiest part of Central Park for 
a race-track.”” Then the Oshkosh Times 
is quoted as saying that the last Sunday 
edition of the New York World contained 
‘¢a lengthy write-up of Governor Boies” 
—whose name suggests, perhaps erro- 
neously, a misprint for Boles. ‘‘ Boies”’ 
is a name, by the way, that may eventual- 
ly have a place in American annals, for 
another journal quoted, the Omaha Her- 
ald, informs us that ‘* Boies of lowa was 
a presidential possibility a month ago.” 


The other pages of the World (of New 
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York) show that, as in the majority of 
American papers, the headline here is 
monarch of all it surveys. The ‘‘ news,’’ 
home and foreign, is conveyed mostly 
through the medium of brief paragraphs 
with each a separate head. ‘* Shot Iim- 
self in his Bedroom,’’ ‘*‘ And now the 
Tenderloin Club,” ‘‘ Sworn to by Nurses,’’ 
‘‘Neither Smoked nor Chewed,”’ 
‘* Pledged in Advance,’’ ‘* Winds on a 
High Old Jag,’’ ** Kissed Jury and Law- 
yer in Court, > ** Tupper Back of Salis- 
bury,’’ ‘‘ College Loves Him,”’ ‘‘ Sails for 
Russia To- -day,’’ ‘*‘ What it really is,”’ 
‘¢ The Old Bank will Move ;’”’ this sort of 
thing might be quoted ad infinitum, and 
there are fourteen closely printed pages. 

The Sun, I believe, has been always 
identified with its present editor, Mr. 
Dana. His ability is generally recognized 
in the States. But is not excessive mod- 
esty a characteristic of the Sun? For at 
the top of page 1, on either side of the 
title, appears this sentence circumscribed 
within a species of cartouche: ‘‘If you 
see it in the Sun, it’s so.’’ 

The Sun’s ten pages are close printed 
and thickly packed. They seem to con- 
tain, on the whole, articles rather sounder 
than those of the World and Herald. But 
the tone of the paper is much the same. 

. . ‘* Luff go,’? the man cried, 
‘luff go, you—you Tammany heeler ! 7 
This is a phrase giving the keynote of a 
long article on the first page of the Sun 
describing a political meeting, . . . 
And the Homeric strain continues : ‘* The 
first one starts a fight,’’ says he, ‘I'll 
open his skull. T don’t care who he is.’’ 
‘* Four more policemen came into the 
room and began poking ribs.’’ Lower 
down, ‘‘ Sudden.and Startling ’’ is a good 
heading for a paragraph; but the most 
‘* startling’’ feature is to find when you 
get to the end of the column that it is all 
amere réclame in disguise. ‘‘ New York’s 
First Game’’ simply means that a New 
York ‘‘ baseball’? club bas been measur- 
ing itself against some rival association. 
‘** On Fire with Eezema’’ seems a painful 
state of affairs, but this again is simply an 
advertisement under false pretences. 

In the matter of its editorials the Sun 
is perhaps a trifle less explosive than either 
the Herald or the World. The articles 
are longer, and, though still very erude in 
expression, are at least not intentionally 
vulgar, With regard to its advertise- 
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ments, at the end of the paper on pages 9 
and 10, the Sun is particularly —blazing. 
It goes in very largely for ‘‘ display,”” and 
wears altcgether, from its first line to its 
last, a marked air of commercial prosperity 
if not always of the very highest literary 
distinction. 

New York newspaper No. 4 on our little 
list bears the name of the Vew York Times. 
The New York Times has ten broad and 
closely printed pages, and its cost price is 
no more than three cents. Every single 
column of the reading matter on page 1 
begins with a ‘‘ headline.’? We are in- 
formed by means of seven ‘‘ heads” all in 
a row immediately underneath the paper's 
own title that ‘‘ The Senators Hesitate,’’ 
that some one or somebody is ‘‘ United on 
Cleveland,’’ that there has been a ‘‘ Bad 
Blow for Ed. Murphy,”’’ that ‘‘ Pattison 
Holds the Reins,’’ that news has been 
received of ‘‘ Tokio’s Great Loss by 
Fire,”’ that ‘‘ Wanser Has Been Elected 
Mayor,’’ and that ‘‘ Everything Looks 
Like Harrison.’’ ‘‘ Prince George to 
Visit Us,’’ “‘ The Whites Controlled It,’’ 
and ‘‘A Powder Mill Blow (sic) to 
Atoms,”’ are other headings scattered here 
and there, after which we turn to page 2 
and are apprised that ‘‘ Women Enjoy 
the Sports.”’ What sports and what 
women it is perhaps not necessary to in- 
quire. ‘“‘ Nine Itching Children’’ is not 
at all a nice heading. Nor is it a nice 
article that follows. 

The Zimes’s editorials appear in most 
respects superior to those of any other 
paper yet examined. They are at once 
longer and better written, and treat of sub- 
jects less trivial and unworthy of editorial 
note. Here it may be remarked that the 
New York Times, under the exceedingly 
able (albeit alien) editorship of Mr. L. J. 
Jennings, not very many years ago en- 

gaged single-handed in a conflict with the 

municipal tyranny of ‘‘ Tammany Hall’’ 
and struck down successively all the heads 
of the hydra, effecting thus the greatest 
feat yet recorded in American political 
journalism. It would, no doubt, appear 
invidious to dwell on the fact that the 
author of the exploit was an Englishman 
and not an American, 

One more typical New York journal re- 
mains to be examined, 7.e., the Vew York 
Tribune, Of it, fortunately, very little 
need be said that is not in its favor. The 
Tribune undoubtedly is the test of Amer- 
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ican journals. In general tone, tenor, and 
appearance it approaches an English daily 
of the highest class. The eccentric but 
gifted and earnest Horace Greeley con- 
ducted the Tribune for many years with 
conspicuous ability and success. His suc- 
cessor in the present generation has been 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, late American Minis- 
ter to Paris, who has now resumed the 
direction of the organ. With his remark- 
able gifts of tact, dexterity, and penetra- 
tion, he has brought it to an even higher 
point than under the regime of Greeley. 
Personalities of the offensive American 
description are eschewed in the New York 
Tribune, save perhaps in the throes of 
some particularly violent political cam- 
paign. An excellent feature is the Lon- 
don correspondence of Mr. Smalley. 

Any analysis of the 7’ribune’s contents 
would perforce be rather meagre, if only 
because the journal is distinguished by so 
few American peculiarities. Inthe matter 
of headlines, for example, it is most 
moderate and unobtrusive. Never more 
than two ‘‘ sub-heads,’’ in clear unassum- 
ing type, and rarely more than one : the 
relief to the eye after a course of Heralds, 
Suns, and Worlds may be better imagined 
than described. Advertisements are abun- 
dant, but decorons ; editorials are edito- 
rials, and not mere squibs and snippets. 
Throughout, the ordinary decencies of 
cultivated thought and speech are observed. 
The Mew York Tribune is decidedly the 
white blackbird of American journalism. 

The papers of New York are typical in 
so far as they represent the mould or 
moulds upon which most other American 
papers are modelled. But their prestige 
or power does not extend beyond the 
limits of New York City or at most of 
New York State. With the enormous 
and extraordinary development of tele- 
graphic communications from one end of 
the Union to the other, and with the 
establishment of News Agencies which 
distribute their information systematically 
to the four points of the compass, a paper 
in Sacramento obtains its exterior material 
—as distinguished, of course, from its 
local—almost at the same time as a paper 
in W ashington, in Boston, in Philadel- 
phia, in Cincinnati or New York. The 
sole question for the provincial organ 
therefore is, How much of this outside 
matter need it give, or how much can it 
afford to give, to the more or less restricted 
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circle of its readers? Through the chan- 
nel of Press, News, and Telegraphic Agen- 
cies and Associations it has a vast general 
reservoir to draw upon, and draw it does 
according to its requirements. In Amer- 
ica, vulgarly speaking, the whole tele- 
graphic news of the world is always on 
tap. Just as you will find in the very 
smallest Western village a billiard table of 
newest metropolitan pattern, if there be a 
billiard table at all, so will you find in 
Arizona Shriekers and Dacotah Grave- 
yards telegrams from Europe of as fresh 
a date as any in the New York World or 
Sun. Were the Czar Alexander to be 
dynamited, or President Carnot suddenly 
proclaimed Emperor under the title of 
** Sadi Ier,’’? all America would become 
acquainted with the fact at almost exactly 
the same hour,as Russia or as France. So 
perhaps that hideous jungle of telegraph 
poles studding American civilization from 
the Lakes to Texas and from the Sound 
to the Golden Gate, and—typically enough 
—with their coarse network of wires shut- 
ting out one’s view of the turquoise 
heavens overhead, are not without their 
uses after all ? 

One would fain attempt some slight sur- 
vey of the ensemble of this vast American 
press—this forest of Arenas, Clippers, 
Horsemans, New Orleans Picayunes, Pitts- 
burg Despatches, Troy Budgets, Waves, 
e tutti quanti. But one despairs. Out of 
the thousands and thousands of journals 
published daily or weekly in the States, 
the great majority present no essentially 
characteristic feature. The Herald- World- 
Sun-Times type described above is what 
might be called the type of the American 
newspaper proper: dealing mainly in 
news, universal, national and local, with a 
superabundance of mere reporting, while 
editorial statement or-comment is reduced 
to the utmost briefness of ‘* pars’’ or ‘‘ per- 
sonalities.’’ But, needless to say, America 
contains many ‘‘ organs’ which live rather 
in virtue of some particular trait of their 
own, and which present, therefore, a 
special interest to the observer. 

The field, however, is at once too wide 
and too thickly grown to admit of minute 
description within any limits more re- 
stricted than those of a volume. One 
might easily accumulate mere names. 
One might even attempt broad geograph- 
ical divisions, as of ‘‘ New England and 
the Middle States’’ where flourish among 
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many others the Boston Herald and the 
Philadelphia Ledger ; ‘* Western States’’ 
with their Chicago Daily News, Columbus 
Dispatch, Minneapolis Journal, and Kan- 
sas City Star; and ‘‘ Southern and Pa- 
cific’’ with the San Francisco Daily Chron- 
icle, the New Orleans Jtem and Picayune. 
These are papers worth a passing mention, 
as being about the most important in the 
regions where they appear; but in what 
will it avail the reader to peruse a mere 
meaningless enumeration ? One’s remarks 
concerning an organism or institution so 
vast, rambling, wild, inchoate and Beotian 
as is this extraordinary American press 
must, perforce, be very much at hazard, 
and must be taken as they come. 

Special and trade journals, the world 
over, one is ever willing to be told about, 
even though one have no particular knowl- 
edge of the matters whereof they treat. 
It is always vaguely exciting to know that 
certain fellow-creatures are sufficiently 
exercised by the question of bees, or of 
roller-skating, or of archery, or of the 
fabrication of elderberry wine, to have an 
organ entirely devoted to the subject. 
America is the great home of these jour- 
nals of trades and fads and specialities. 
Somewhere or other in America you will 
find a paper representing every particular 
pursuit or interest which could be named, 
from polygamy to Polynesian metaphysics. 
In the States, the moment a man has an 
idea he ‘‘ starts’? a paper in order to 
advocate it. Such ‘‘organs” are not, per- 
haps, particularly admirable, but at all 
events they may be regarded as enhancing 
the variety of life. 

So much is the American newspaper a 
newspaper that it contains nothing what- 
ever but news. No literature, no criticism, 
no description, and, as we have seen, 
hardly any adequate editorial comment. 
It may be well, therefore, in the hope of 
obtaining some relief, to advert now to 
the weekly paper, a distinct and particular 
species, whether appearing in its own 
right solely, or as a weekly edition of the 
big newsmongering dailies. If the latter, 
it will very likely run to some appalling 
nuinber of pages: thirty, like the Her- 
ald ; forty or more, like the Tribune ; 
sixty, like several of the others. Through- 
out the States every greatly successful 
daily will have its weekly edition, which 
may certainly be considered as ‘‘ coming”’ 
cheap to the reader for such an inordinate 
New Serres—Vou. LVI, No. 2, 
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amount of matter. Quantity is supplicd ; 
as for the question of quality, that had 
better not be entered into too minutely. 
The original tendency of these weeklies 
was toward something fondly imagined in 
the States to be literature. The ultimate 
result is simply a sort of medley or mis- 
cellany, a hodge-podge of rubbish raked 
up from every heap. The great object 
has been to get together as much and as 
varied matter as possible, in order to cover 
the greatest possible extent of space. One 
finds everything in these Sunday editions : 
a whole tale, such as ‘‘ Japhet in Search 
of a Father ;’’ correspondences from dif- 
ferent capitals of the United States and 
the world ; facetiea in huge indigestible 
doses ; special articles (save the mark !) 
upon every variety of subject ; reports of 
games and sports in the wildest and rank- 
est profusion; and what not else and 
more: To give an idea of the tone and 
contents of a typical American Sunday 
paper, I cannot do better than to quote 
the following announcement from the 
columns of the New York World: ‘‘ To- 
morrow (Sunday) Zhe World will consist 
of 320 columns, and those 320 columns 
will be found instructive, entertaining, and 
elevating to an unusual degree. For in- 
stance : This is the season of candidates, 
and from to-morrow every reader of The 
World will know all about one of the 
most interesting men now throwing a 
shadow on the White House door,.’’ 
[Here follows, in enormous letters and 
accompanied by a cut, the name of ‘ Sen- 
ator John M. Palmer.”?| ‘* This interest- 
ing personality’’ [ meaning, evidently, the 
personality of Senator John M. Palmer] 
‘* has been studied by an able writer with 
as much care as the late Herschel could 
have bestowed on a newly discovered 
planet. lis early life, his personality, 
his friendly views on whiskey and tobacco, 
his fine boys, and his clock-peddling storics 
are dwelt upon. ‘The Gladstone of the 
West’ may now consider himself ably 
introduced to the East.’’ Other features 
of the Sunday World are: ‘‘ Mr. Jay 
Gould and Jim Fisk’s widow : an account 
of the queer transactions which have made 
Mr. Gould a little richer and Mrs. Fisk, 
widow of Gould’s partner, almost a 
pauper.’? Then an article by Mrs, Schuy- 
ler van Rensselaer on ‘‘ The Week in Art,’” 
which, in the terms of the advertisement, 
** will enable the ignorant who will talk 
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about art, at least to talk intelligently.’’ 
Then divers other articles, all duly named 
and described, in style no less racy of the 
soil; and the whole winds up with: 
** These are but a few of the features that 
will make this Sunday World more cheer- 
ing than breakfast or glad sunshine.’’ 

In passing I may remark that even the 
Sunday edition of the World is outdone 
by such a publication as the weekly Police 
Gazette. The demand for this paper is 
such that, as I can well remember Mr. 
Bret Harte remarking to me one afternoon 
on the Boulevard des Italiens some twelve 
or fifteen vears ago, it is probally read by 
a greater number of people than any other 
journal in the United States. Mr. Steven- 
son in one of his books describes a bar- 
room, on the outskirts of civilized habita- 
tion, where the only two things to read 
were a very ancient copy of one of Ouida’s 
novels and the very Jatest number of the 
New York Police Gazette. 

Of course every American weekly is 
not a Police Gazette or a Sunday World. 
There is in New York a literary organ 
named the Nation, rather heavy perhaps 
in tone and colorless as to contents, but 
dignified, sound, and packed closely with 
the expression of varied thought and 
cuiture. It would be ludicrous. “though, 
and suggestive, to compare the number of 
readers of the Folice Gazette with the 
number of readers of the Nation. 

Another critical and literary organ is 
the Critic. With these two journals the 
list of literary publications in the States is 
exhausted, or very nearly. 

Distinctly the States are not as yet a 
literary nation. One of the most notice- 
able features in the wilderness of printed 
matter which crops up daily throughout 
the country is the absence of anything 
like literary thought or writing. To the 
best of my belief there has never been in 
America any greatly influential and repre- 
sentative literary organ. In every land 
under the sun, no doubt, there will be 
found somewhere or other the sav ing hand- 
ful of just men. In America, during the 
middle years of the century, this smal! 
proportion of shining lights among the 
darkness, this tiny pinch of salt whereby 
the mass was leavened, was represented by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and his Concord 
compeers and disciples. 

But has this little American school of 
plain living and high thinking ever set its 


mark upon even the corner or margin of 
the American press at large? One is re- 
luctantly inclined to doubt it when one 
looks through these hundreds and thou- 
sands of daily, weekly, and other publica- 
tions, each more than the other trivial, 
vulgar, ignorant, braggart, and void of 
everything which constitutes true sense or 
thought. Not even one halfpenny-worth 
of the American bread of life to this in- 
tolerable deal of rancid and nauseous 
Yankee sack ! 

Then with regard to the side-issue of 

theatrical criticism, which, however, is 
not disconnected with the degree of artistic 
civilization in a country. By the English 
press in general the subject of theatricals 
is ‘* handled’’ decorously, if rather densely 
and dully. In the French press small 
masterpieces of criticism, in certain cases 
almost good enough to live, are called 
forth weekly and daily by the performances 
at the principal theatres. In America, 
speaking generally, only the most unlet- 
tered stuff is written about players and 
plays. The chief object seems to be to 
call ladies, like Lord Salisbury, by their 
family name towt court: as ‘‘ Bernhardt,’ 
‘* Anderson,’’ ‘* Kendall.’’ Theatrical 
journals, mostly weekly, abound ;_ in par- 
ticular the Dramatie Mirror, Dramutic 
News and Dramatic Times, They abound 
and flourish—rankly. But why cavil at 
their foibles? The players are pleased, 
the public is pleased, and of course the 
proprietors also. Than this, what more 
could be desired ? 

Sporting journals in America are much 
to the fore, and on the whole are good 
representatives of their class. The Spirit 
of the Times, the Clipper, the Horseman, 
Forest and Stream, and others may be 
mentioned, 

A word of particular praise must be 
uttered regarding some of the illustrated 
weeklies. Harper’s Weekly, though rather 
insipid, is decent, almost dignified. Frank 
Leslie’s Weekly is vulgar, and consequently 
pre-eminently successful. ‘The ‘‘ cvlored 
comics,’? Puck and Judge, are of more 
recent foundation. There is about these 
newcomers a touch of German humor not 
unwelcome ; for the experience and reflec- 
tion of a lifetime tend to convince one 
that of all national ‘‘ humors,’’ the Amer- 
ican variety is most to be dreaded. Mr. 
Henry James was perhaps unduly optimis- 
tic when he remarked a little while ago 
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that ‘‘a fondness for American humor is 
not necessarily a bar to future intellectual 
development.’’ And: ‘* American humor 
is a national calamity’? was the dictum of 
Matthew Arnold. 

In this brief excursion through the fields 
of American political, commercial, liter- 
ary, sporting, dramatic, illustrated, hu- 
morous, and satirical journalism, one not 
uninteresting name, I perceive, has been 
omitted—that of the Home Journal of New 
York. This is a favorite organ of society 
and literature founded forty or fifty years 
ago by the poet and essayist N. P. Willis, 
and now conducted by Mr. Morris Puillips 
most carefully and unassumingly on sound 
and pleasant lines. The Home Journal 
has for motto: ‘* We should do our ut- 
most to encourage the beautiful, for the 
useful encourages itself.’”” Would that 
the same could be adopted and applied by 
the nation ! 

If one seek by way of conclusion to dis- 
engage the more general distinctive traits 
of the American press, one cannot fail to 
discern divers points that differentiate it 
from the other newspaper presses of the 
world. Thus the American press was the 
first to develop what it calls ** enterprise’’ 
in the daily pursuit and publication of 
what it describes as ‘‘ news.’’ About the 
time of the American Civil War, when in 
all parts of the country feeling ran so high 
and excitement was on tiptoe from moment 
to moment, the daily papers executed 
positive tours de force in the way of pro- 
viding early and abundant information 
concerning all the important engagements 
whereon the country’s fate depended as 
did Damocles’s sword from its doubtful 
thread. Reporters, by special order of 
the journals they represented, spent money, 
time, energy, and even blood in the cease- 
less untiring effort’ to—as they themselves 
would have expressed it—‘‘ get there 
every time.’’ ‘‘ Get there’’ they did, and 
it cannot be denied that the knack or 
habit of ‘*‘ getting there’’ is an American 
characteristic. A great deal of bold and 
admirable war reporting has been accom- 
plished by representatives of the British 
press since the daysto which I refer. But 
the fact should be borne in mind that 
America, in this respect, distinctly showed 
the rest of the world the way. Money is 
never an object with American newspaper 
proprietors when it is a question of gratify- 
ing what they feel to be a prevailing desire 
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or taste among their readers. And this 
makes it all the more to be regretted that 
the desires and tastes of American readers 
in general should be what they evidently are. 

The American press, likewise, first 
introduced and developed the present 
system of world-wide telegraphic com- 
munications. Here again the English 
press—to say nothing of any other—has 
merely followed in the American wake. 
There is, after all, something rather im- 
posing in the reflection that the death of 
Mr. Gladstone, for example, would be 
known very nearly as soon and with almost 
as full details in Los Angeles, California, 
as in London or in Leeds. 

In the matter of editorial authority and 
tone, the American press might, however, 
with all benefit, sit long and humbiy at 
the feet of the English or even the French. 
Barring a very few exceptions, in the 
whole American press there is no editorial 
writing at all. The description of the 
most trivial metropolitan event would be 
more to the taste of the average American 
reader than the most chastened and lofty 
‘*leader’’ ever penned. The cheville 
ouvriére or lynchpin of every ‘‘ live’’ 
American newspaper is the reporter, who 
was, no doubt, the first to sow and gather 
that exquisite flower of Transatlantic 
‘* humor,’’ which, among a million other 
similar blooms, can blossom into the 
words ‘‘ Jerked to Jesus,’’ printed in huge 
letters at the top of a column devoted to 
a murderer’s execution. 


The American press is not artistic, not 
literary, not didactic, not even political, 
save in the sense of partisanship according 
to personal interest. If it may justly be 
qualified as ‘‘ national,’’ then nothing re- 
mains but to present one’s compliments of 
condolence to the nation. As for its more 
particular tendencies and characteristics, 
it is restless, feverish, mutable, unsettled, 
unbalanced, and unformed. Its example 
is not only bad, but contagious ; for, as 
all who run may read, of late years, in 
no inconsiderable degree, European news- 
paper presses have become infected there- 
by. But to be hide-bound is a worse 
state still for any press than to be Amer- 
ican. Where there exists so much of 
fluctuation, there is at least some cause to 
hope for favorable change. ‘‘ L’homme 
absurde est celui qui ne change jamais,’’ 
and yet more absurd the paper. 
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‘* Let us keep our minds open’’ has long 
been the advice of sages. ‘‘ Let us keep 
our papers open’’ is a no less desirable 
principle—in some countries more honored 
in the breach than the observance. The 
undeniable ‘‘ openness’? of American 
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sheets constitutes, perhaps, the only truly 
hopeful element to be discovered in a news- 
paper press that in other respects is rather 
a portent than a subject for just boast.— 
Nineteenth Century. 





TURKISH MARRIAGES VIEWED FROM A HAREM. 


BY ADALET. 


lx every country a wedding is consid- 
ered a very solemn ceremony, and _ is 
usually celebrated with great pomp and 
rejoicings ; nor in this do Turks differ at 
all from the rest of the world. To them 
also a wedding is an occasion for much 
pleasure, and though, as will be seen far- 
ther on, it can hardly be called binding, 
it is still believed by them to be a solemn 
and awful action. For the young girl 
who is leaving a home in which she has 
remained all her life, with the character 
of whose inmates she is well read and 
where she has been treated with unfailing 
kindness, to begin a new life, side by side 
with a man about whose tastes, character, 
or habits she knows nothing whatever, and 
whom she has only seen by stealthy glances 
through a latticed window, marriage can 
only be a source of unmitigated anxiety. 
She is literally taking a jump in the dark, 
without the least means of knowing where 
she will land. Her father has chosen for 
her, and her only course is to believe in 
his wisdom. 

Nor is this ber only source of trouble ; 
she knows that her husband has never seen 
her, either through a window or other- 
wise, and that while she on her side relies 
on her father’s judgment, he has chosen 
her only from hearsay, and because his 
mother happened to be pleased with her. 
Under such circumstances she may well 
fear that he might soon repent of his 
choice, and there seems to be ten chances 
to one that they will’ be an ill-united 
couple. 

Still, strangely enough, this is a rare 
occurrence in Turkey, where I have inti- 
mately known perhaps as many as twenty 
couples, of whom I can safely say that no 
more than four or five were unhappy ; 
while, when a man marries a Circassian 
out of his own house, whom he has been 
able to see daily, he usually repents of his 


choice before two years have passed over 
his head. The reason for this is obvious, 
though it can hardly be said to explain 
why Turkish marriages turn out happy. 
No European gentleman would be able to 
long rejoice if married to his cook, and, 
putting aside the question of social posi- 
tion, it would be absolutely the same 
thing, and even worse, as no European 
cook could be guilty of the ignorance dis- 
played by a Circassian slave. A woman 
who cannot write her name and whose 
conversation consists only of scanda!, must 
be supernaturally clever to please for long 
a well-educated man, and supernatural 
cleverness is no more frequent in Circassia 
than many other places. Still, Circassian 
marriages are decidedly love affairs, while 
very few Turks feel even a common liking 
before marriage for their brides, when 
these happen to be of the same nation as 
themselves, 

Love, then, does not seem to be an es- 
sential feature in our happiness, as we 
certainly get on very well without it. 
Sometimes, however, it does occur that a 
flirting acquaintance begun at a_ public 
place between two young people ends by 
a wedding, but in such a case the bride is 
much to be pitied, as she will be believed 
to have sacrificed all self-respect in her 
haste, not only by her friends but even by 
the man himself, who will secretly blame 
her for her forward conduct in accepting 
his attentions before marriage has sanc- 
tioned them. In fact, though young men 
are quite ready to laugh with the girls, 
whom for want of a better name I must 
call the ‘‘ girls of our times,’’ they rarely 
approve of them as wives, and prefer 
turning to those who are old-fashioned 
enough to hide their faces at the sight of 
a man, Although civilized himself, the 
Turk of these days still grudges to his rel- 
atives the freedom which he uses so 
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largely. He is quite ready to let his wife 
dress in the Jast Parisian fashion, to hear 
her speak pure French and English, and 
to listen to her when she plays the piano. 
If he be a man educated in Europe, he 
will be glad to come home at night and 
find her ready to talk rationally on other 
subjects than religion or scandal, and he 
will then be properly grateful for the com- 
forts of civilization, But all this must be 
done only for himself, and, though quite 
willing to transgress the law which makes 
of a woman a slave where by so doing he 
will add to his own well-being, he has no 
intention of changing a custom which 
leaves no other interest to his wife but 
that of looking after him. He would 
certainly dislike her if she wore an intara 
and left him to breakfast alone during the 
whole Ramadam, while she fasted and 
prayed, but he is very glad when she is 
religious enough to follow one of the first 
precepts of the Prophet, and hide even 
the tips of her fingers from any other man 
but himself. 

‘< Tf you want freedom to go about like 
the Europeans,’’ said a relative of mine 
one day, “‘ the youngMgirls must ask for 
it alone, as I am sure no inan would Iet 
his wife join them, and when you have 
got your wish the next step will be to 
marry Christians, for we won’t have you 
then.” 

And he was quite right, as very few 
Muslims would care to marry a girl who 
has been seen by other men. Modesty is 
the first quality necessary to a Turkish 
girl, and to produce this many strange 
ways are used, Ignorant of the great 
difference which may exist between out- 
ward actions and inward thoughts, a Turk- 
ish girl is only asked to pretend feelings 
she may or may not possess, and, while 
carefully screened from the sight of man, 
she receives her first notions of reading in 
books which would bring a blush on the 
cheek of the most hardened French novel 
reader. From her earliest years she hears 
every one around her speak of her mar- 
riage as the crowning aim of her existence. 
She will be told frankly that every piastre 
spent on her education is done so as to 
permit her marrying well ; and while she 
will learn to believe her life in her father’s 
house to be a sort of purgatory of which 
marriage is the Eden, she must seem to 
loathe the idea of leaving it, and, when 
the time for her to do so comes, must ap- 
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pear to feel the most poignant grief. A 
gir] must seem to be entirely ignorant of 
the meaning of a betrothal. If she be 
well behaved she must cry when the ring 
is passed on her finger, but must not ac- 
knowledge before any of her friends that 
she understands what it means till the day 
on which the contract is signed, when, 
seeming to recognize for the first time the 
fate which is prepared for her, she must 
fall back in a dead faint. Even after that 
she must not ask any question on the 
name, family, or character of her be- 
trothed, nor must she ever try to see him 
from afar. 

A friend of mine once told me a story 
of which she was a witness, and which 
will serve as an instance of the ease with 
which Turkish propriety can be shocked. 

A young girl, not more than eighteen, 
was once engaged to a young man whom 
she had every reason to believe unprin- 
cipled ; not daring to refuse him, she hit 
on an expedient which would give her her 
freedom without obliging her to take a 
step in the affair, and one day when, her 
mother being out, she was obliged to re- 
ceive her future mother-in-law herself, she 
asked her very demurely if her son 
smoked. My friend said that she would 
never forget the look of surprise with 
which that worthy lady looked at her in- 
terlocutor ; she could not believe her ears, 
and on the question being repeated gave 
a low affirmative and getting up left the 
room. The next day some excuse broke 
off the marriage, as the mother declared 
that she could not think of marrying her 
son to a girl as improper as this one had 
shown herself to be. Such laws, how- 
ever, can hardly be carried out to the let- 
ter. Usually Turkish girls do speak of 
their marriage with their intimate friends, 
and by a present can always bribe those 
old Turkish story-tellers to find out some- 
thing of the habits of their future hus- 
bands. They also look at their fiancé 
when they can find the chance to do so, 
and if their mother be very good-natured 
they go to the length of choosing their 
own trousseau. But some are so imbued 
with this false modesty that they will die 
before speaking of their wedding, even to 
their own sister. A very intimate friend 
of mine remained two years betrothed 
without either myself or any one else as- 
certaining if she knew anything about it, 
or if her bridegroom was satisfying to her, 
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and it was only after her marriage that she 
retailed to me all the anxiety and appre- 
hension, now happily dispelled, with which 
she had been secretly assailed during that 
long period. 

When a Turk thinks of marrying he 
first speaks of it to his mother (no young 
man could address such a demand to his 
father, with whom he must act with as 
much reticence as the Turkish girl is 
obliged to show to every one in general). 
The mother will then, after consulting with 
her husband, go on a journey of discovery 
to every house which contains girls who 
may be considered eligible, and there ask 
to see them. Though the whole system 
is singularly confusing for a modest giri, 
nothing seems to me more irritating to the 
nerves of a girl with a moderate amount 
of pride than the thought that she is sent 
for to be stared at like a salable article, 
and I feel justified in stating that there is 
not one girl in twenty who does not feel 
that the sooner such a custom is aban- 
doned for another more soothing to her 
self-respect, the better it will be both for 
herself and for her husband. When a 
choice has been at last decided on, the 
proceedings will be opened by a mutual 
friend, who will proceed to sound the 
bride’s father on his intentions; if his 
consent will seem forthcoming, the bride- 
groom's father will then make the official 
demand, and, this accorded, wil] send his 
wife with a diamond ring, which, being 
placed on the bride elect’s finger, will con- 
clude the preliminaries. 

As a Turkish contract is written in the 
selamlik, or men’s part of the house, the 
bride herself cannot attend ; a friend or 
parent is then chosen as her representa- 
tive, who, with two witnesses, will go to 
a curtained door, behind which the bride 
is hidden, and ask her if she will permit 
him to represent her, This question must 
be repeated three times before the bride 
can answer, as she is supposed to be over- 
powered with confusion and unable to 
speak ; when at last she is prevailed cn to 
reply, all three retire once more to the 
room where the guests await them. There 
the witnesses having testified to the bride’s 
consent, the cadi will turn to the bride- 
groom, and ask him if he accepts her for 
his wife. His consent being given, he 
will then ask how much he will give for 
her (the usual sum varying from five thou- 
sand pounds tothree). This being stated, 
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the cadi will take the young fellow’s 
hands in his own so as to make their 
thumbs touch, a handkerchief will be 
thrown over them, and the fetha (a prayer) 
being read, the ceremony will be termi- 
nated by the cadi’s writing down a descrip- 
tion of the scene, in which will be stated 
the sum decided on, of which half will be 
kept back as a settlement in case of di- 
vorce or death, and the rest handed over 
to the father for his daughter’s immediate 
use. This money is, in fact, simply the 
sum with which a man buys a wife, as 
literally as if he got her from the slave 
market, and without which no marriage 
would be legal. 

This ceremony once over, the man is 
really married, as the wedding which fel- 
Jows is simply a form with which it would 
be easy to dispense. If a man wishes to 
break through his engagements after the 
contract, he must divorce his wife as 
legally as if he had been ten years mar- 
ried, even though he may not have yet 
seen her, and he may also, if he wishes, 
take her home then and there, as she is 
both religiously and legally his wife. 
Such being the case, I do not see why the 
young couple should still be kept apart, 
and why they should not be permitted to 
see each other during the interval which 
must elapse before the wedding. The 
day after the contract he could be formally 
presented to her, and would afterward 
come every day and sit with her for some 
hours, so that on his side he would Jearn 
to appreciate the worth of his choice be- 
fore it would be quite too late, while she 
would be spared the confusion every git! 
must feel on entering the house of an ut- 
ter stranger. Nothing can be urged 
against this, but that it would break down 
the system of false modesty established in 
our harems, and I think that the sooner 
that disappears the better for us. The 
more so, that the time does not seem far 
off when Turkish giils will ask for the 
privilege of a free choice, and refuse to 
bend, as they du now, to the authority of 
a father on a question which touches so 
closely their future welfare. 

The dress of a Turkish bride, though 
slightly theatrical, is very becoming and 
also very rich. No Turkish woman living 
in Constantinople would dare to marry in 
anything but a gold-embroidered dress, 
for however she might urge her straitened 
circumstances, such an excuse would nct 
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tend to alleviate the scorn with which her 
breach of etiquette would be treated, the 
more so that such dresses ure hired ready- 
made for the benefit of the lower classes, 
With such a dress on, and a diamond 
waistband round her waist, the bride must 
submit to the martyrdom of having as 
many diamonds as can be found in the 
house placed in her hair, over which falls 
the heavy dawak, or gold-embroidered 
veil, which is destined to hide her feat- 
ures from the bridegroom. Two bunches 
of gold wire, not unlike very long horse- 
tails and called ¢el/ys, are then hung be- 
hind her ears and strewn down the front 
of her dress ; these, if pure gold, are so 
heavy that two persons are obliged to walk 
on either side and support them. Thus 
accoutred, the poor girl is placed in a car- 
riage, and, preceded by music, is con- 
veyed to her husband’s bome, where he 
awaits her at the door, through which, 
after some entreaties, he conducts her, 
and places her on the throne prepared for 
her reception. This dohe he leaves her, 
to return after some time, escorted by his 
father and father-in-law, in whose pres- 
ence he will, without lifting the bride’s 
veil or yet seeing her face, encircle her 
waist with a new diamond zone, the old 
one being thrown aside on his entrance. 
She will then advance, and, first kissing 
the hands of her own parents in token of 
gratitude for the long care they have taken 
of her, will do the same to her father-in- 
law, and then turning to her husband will 
kiss the hem of his coat in sign of subjec- 
tion ; this over, they will once more re- 
tire, leaving her to her fate, which can 
hardly be considered a happy one, as she 
will be obliged to sit in state for every one 
to stare at till night. However, this cus- 
tom only exists in Constantinople, as that 
of going with music and lights to the 
mosques is confined to the Egyptian bride- 
groom, and never done in the capital, 
where the young man, after a light prayer, 
places a diamond bracelet on the bride’s 
arm and simply lifts her veil without more 
ado. 

Till some time ago a very strange addi- 
tion was made to the Turkish bride’s dress 
—four diamonds chased in gold being 
stuck on her cheeks, forehead, and chin 
by a sort of gum which held them there 
for some time. They were, however, 
liable to fall ; so a slave placed near her, 
with acup of gum inher hand, would 
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every ten minutes take them off, and, 
having dipped them in the cup, place 
them on her face. I remember having 
once seen a bride thus dressed, but now 
the custom has become obsolete, or is only 
confined to-the lower classes. 

Wedding preseuts at Constantinople 
can only consist of Indian shawls or dia- 
monds—these latter, however, being only 
offered by the relatives of both parties, 
The shawls, however, are general, and no 
guest would dare to appear at a wedding 
without one, sometimes fifty or forty 
being thus received by the new couple. 
These keep them till some other wedding 
makes it necessary to give them away in 
their turn, as no other use exists for them. 
The same may be said of the gold-em- 
broidered handkerchiefs given to the guests 
on the contract day, which can be turned 
to no use either, and like the others are 
only kept to be given back again if any 
occasion arose that made them necessary. 
On the other side, the young couple them- 
selves are very lavish of presents to each 
other. Once the contract being written, 
the bride becomes (as said higher up) the 
special possession of her husband, who 
sees himself obliged to look after ber wel- 
fare. If the wedding be then adjourned 
for some time, he must send her a new 
dress for every feast, adding every other 
object necessary to her toilet, from the 
hotoz, or white gauze cap worn dy nearly 
every Muslim, to a pair of satin slippers. 
He must also see that she is well furnished 
with diamonds, and every other time make 
her some small present which will testify 
to his sentiments. While on her side the 
bride on her wedding day sees herself 
obliged to offer him a pair of diamond 
studs, a gold-embroidered purse, a pair of 
razors with diamond-studded handles, a 
morning gown made of Indian shawls, and 
another of white satin, as well as a dia- 
mond cigar box. It is very rarely that at 
Constantinople a young couple set up 
house-keeping by themselves, as either 
the bride goes to live with her father-in- 
law, or, what occurs still oftener, the 
bridegroom is received in the bride’s fam- 
ily. In both cases, however, the bride is 
not exempted from the course of menial 
service to which a Circassian wife is sub- 
jected ; like her, she must wait on her 
husband when dressing, rise when he en- 
ters the room, and kiss his hand when he 
comes back from his daily woik. She 
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cannot call him by his name, and when 
speaking to him must address him as Bey 
Effendi. If she is a very dutiful woman, 
she will, if speaking of him to her friends, 
give him the name of benefactor, and she 
may even go so far as to call him the do- 
nor of her daily bread, without exciting 
anything but respect in the breast of ber 
listeners. She cannot either leave the 
house without first asking his permission, 
not even to visit a dying friend, nor can 
she disobey the least of his wishes with- 
out incurring the blame of all her ac- 
quaintances. In a word, she must be as 
completely his slave as the Circassian in 
question. I remember hearing a young 
gitl once boast before a friend that she 
would even clean her husband’s boots if 
she respected him. The listener, a lady 
of very good family, and married herself 
some time before, answered quietly : ‘‘ Of 
course you will, under any circumstances ; 
what would a man think of a wife who 
left his boots dirty till she learned to 1e- 
spect him ?”’ 

Such a life must seem strange to a 
European lady, who sees only in it a case 
of reversed position. Still I have seen 
Mohammedan ladies of high rank and an 
education which could bear comparison 
witn that of any Christian giil do it will- 
ingly, and take it as a matter of course 
that they should serve where they loved. 
I have seen ladies with twenty slaves, and 
who would hardly deign to lift a book 
from the ground on their own account, do 
work which would be too much for the 
most hardened maid-of-ail-work to at- 
tempt. I have seen girls brought up in 
every kind of indulgence, and who have 
never been thwarted in their whole lives, 
bow down before the authority of their 
husbands, and obey withont a murmur the 
orders of a man who a few months before 
was entirely unknown to them, and I can- 
not help admiring a system which, while 
asking for so much devotion and sacrifice 
on one side, so rarely degenerates into 
tyranny on the other. 

Turkish husbands, as a rule, do not 
tyrannize over their wives when these are 
of the same nation as themselves, nor will 
they ill-treat them. With the exception 
of that little clause about meeting other 
men, they are usually very indulgent, and 
when brought up in Europe, though per- 
mitting their wives to serve them, will 
still treat them in everything with proper 
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respect. In Constantinople a woman may 
upbraid a man in the street, and even ill- 
treat him with impunity, as her victim 
well knows that a harsh word from him 
would take him instantly to the station- 
house. In fact, here women are treated 
by the laws with a tender chivalry which 
would bear comparison with any European 
country. On our marrying with a private 
fortune of our own, the law binds it so 
closely that our husbands cannot touch it, 
except by our free will, and then only if 
we name him our steward. In the case, 
also, of deception on the man’s part as to 
his real position—that is, if he be of low 
extraction and has not stated it before 
marrying—a word from the wife to the 
cadi will oblige him to divorce her, and 
settle an income on her for some time. 
The same thing will occur if the man be 
unable to keep his wife in a way worthy 
of her position. But no other excuse 
will permit a wife to leave her husband 
without forfeiting, not only the sum set- 
tled on her, but even her own private for- 
tune. The reason given for this is, that 
women are much more liable to misfortune 
than men, who can work for themselves, 
so that it is preferable for a wife to live 
unhappily with her husband rather than 
to leave him and starve, A very gocd 
argument, perhaps, but I suppose hardly 
to be approved of by many women. On 
the other side, a woman who leaves her 
husband’s house for her father’s cannot 
be brought back, though the man is free 
to leave her utterly destitute if he wishes. 

In Turkey a divorce has not all the 
weight attached to it by Europeans. A 
woman divorced from her husband is not 
treated with contumely, even in the high- 
est classes, and often marries again, this 
being caused by the facility with which a 
man may divorce his wife. There is no 
court to go to, and no trial to ensue. A 
man simply states to his wife that he has 
divorced her, on which she will go away, 
and the man having repeated the same to 
the cadi will have an act of divorce writ- 
ten, which he will send to her. If it is 
the first or second time that this occurs 
he may take her back again without any 
formality ensuing, and it will be only after 
the third that she will be lost to him for- 
ever. Seeing the ease with which this 
may be done, it is not surprising if men 
abuse it and divorce their wives for a fault 
which is hardly worthy of a harsh word. 
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However, in the higher classes it is not so 
general as in the lower, where a man often 
divorces his wife for a badly cooked din- 
ner or an unsewed button, knowing very 
well that if he repents of it he may have 
her back before evening. I know a lady 
who was divorced from five husbands, and 
is now living with her sixth, without hav- 
ing incurred any worse censure than that 
which an unaccommodating temper must 
bring to all who indulge in it. 

The education of a Turkish girl is no 
easy thing. To be considered perfect a 
young girl must not only go through the 
usual course of reading, piano, painting, 
embroidery, ete., but must be able to do 
plain sewing, to cut out and make a dress 
in the last Parisian fashion, to cook, to 
sweep, to iron—in fact, to learn every 
element of knowledge both useful and or- 
nameutal, the last in old-fashioned harems 
being considered the least necessary, 
Such being the case, and Turkish girls 
rarely remaining unmarried after twenty, 
their life can hardly be considered a lazy 
one. In fact, a girl who can sit lazy for 
an hour in a harem is looked on as lost to 
all feeling of good. ‘‘ Women were born 
to work’’ is the maxim which is repeated 
to us every day, and to which we are 
bound to listen if we wish to be respected. 
Our lives are, then, too busy to give us 
much time to despond on our want of 
freedom. I think, too, that there is some 
sort of lethargic influence in the constant 
recurrence of the same daily routine which 
affects the brain, and renders it too drowsy 
to permit of deep thought. Turkish 
women usually do what is asked of them 
with mechanical obedience to the laws of 
custom, without taking the pains of asking 
themselves if such a life is a worthy one. 
They rarely learn how to restrain their 
faults or expand their qualities, even when 
a good and pure education has given them 
the means to do so, and only act on in- 
stinct in both cases. 

Some girls, however, do keep intact 
their freedom of thought, and these are 
the most to be pitied, for cither they join 
the ranks of advanced women and soon 
lose all sentiment of honor and truth, or 
remain as they are, knowing all the time 
that their life is hardly worthy of the en- 
ergy, and feeling their heart ache for the 
freedom which they know is impossible to 
obtain. Ido not mean here the freedom 
of seeing men and showing our faces, for 


to ine it seems that this is a thing without 
which we can easily do, but there is, I 
think, no place in the world where a strict- 
er etiquette on so many useless and laugh- 
able things exists as in a harem. We can 
hardly move without coming near to some 
serious clause of our harem laws, without 
which we would be much happier, and 
certainly much better. Our very thoughts 
are governed, and such being the case 
every girl with a moderate amount of en- 
ergy and will will suffer without doubt, 
and feel that life is hardly worth living 
while it continues thus restrained. I 
must own it, however, that I am not quite 
sure if etiquette is only to blame here. 
Mohammedan women after a good educa- 
tion are always vaguely aware that some- 
thing is missing in their lives, the exist- 
ence of which would make life more en- 
joyable, but few, I think, can define what 
it is. 

Turkish households are always divided 
into two parts, the first being the selam- 
lik, or men’s part, and the other the 
harem. If a man marries a Turkish girl 
this division will be more marked than 
when he takes a Circassian ; in the latter 
ease his wife, being naturally without any 
means but those he gives her, cannot pos- 
sess a sovereign right over her slaves, 
who, being bought by him, can hardly be 
said to belong to her. The latter, then, 
look up to him as their only master, and 
only obey her because he orders it, while 
a Turkish girl possessed of a private for- 


.tane of her own, and bringing her slaves 


from her father’s house, reigns over the 
harem as supremely as he does over the 
selamlik. The slaves, also, in the latter 
case depend entirely on her, and she is 
obliged to furnish them with every neces- 
sary without applying to her husband for 
means to do it. In a word, the harem is 
her own peculiar sphere, and it is on her 
that devolves the duty of seeing that every 
one in it is comfortable. She is free to 
sell her slaves, marry them, or send them 
away without his being able to do more 
than remonstrate with her gently, and he 
would no more think of selling or buying 
a slave withont her consent than she would 
of sending away a man-servant. The 
furnishing of the harem also falls on her, 
and cannot be touched by her husband, 
nor can he meddle with any detail of her 
expenditure, which is left entirely to her 
own direction, Though, however, the 
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men usually keep to their part of the com- 
pact, and leave the whole burden of keep- 
ing the harem on the shoulders of their 
wives, these can rarely refrain from med- 
dling with the selamlik, and not few gov- 
ern both households at the sare time. 

A Turkish girl has much more liberty 
allowed to her in seeing her relatives than 
she has when married, as then her hus- 
band regulates himself those whom he will 
permit her to meet. It depends, also, on 
him if she may see her brothers-in-law, a 
privilege often refused to her the more if 
they live in different houses. Sometimes, 
even when living together, a man will not 
permit his wife to show herself to ‘his 
brother, a state of affairs which obliges 
the poor woman to be always hiding be- 
hind doors or chairs in the most undigni- 
fied way at his entrance. A lady has the 
same privilege, however, as she can re- 
taliate, if she likes, by debarring her hus- 
band from seeing her own sister. 

As it is only since some years that Turk- 
ish girls have been enabled to have good 
education, the children of the Turkish 
Jady of our period are still too small to 
enable us to understand the full effect such 
an innovation will have on the following 
generation, Still we have every reason to 
hope that it will be a good thing for them, 
as it will enable them to look up to their 
mothers as their equals in everything, and 
dispel the strange feeling of superiority 
which both men and women feel now over 
their mothers, They will also learn to 
have much higher ideas of the comfort of 


their homes than the young men of these’ 


times possess, and will be impressed from 
their youth with greater notions of life 
than are taught now. As a European 
gentleman once very pithily observed, it 
is a sad thing when a boy must be sent 
from home, in his most tender youth, as 
is done here now, that he may escape the 
pernicious influence harem life has on his 
mind. Judging, also, from the few who 
return without new defects added to the 
old, this system is not a better one in any 
way. 

Our young men learn many things in 
Europe ; if apt, they will come home 
thoroughly instructed in every branch of 
learning necessary to pursue their road in 
life, but in every sixty who go there, how 
many come back imbued with good prin- 
ciples? By my private experience of my 
countrymen, I think there are no more 
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than ten, while the other fifty lose every 
vague idea of right or wrong they might 
have before possessed. This, of course, 
is not because the system of sending them 
there is bad in itself. Europeans are 
tarely educated otherwise, and what is 
good for them ought not to be bad for 
us ; it is simply because a child first gets 
its ideal of life from its immediate sur- 
roundings, and that the one it learns in a 
harem is wanting in every element of 
purity or truth. To have a mother pos- 
sessed of educated feelings will be, then, 
a great boon to the children born now, 
and will help their moral education to rise 
to higher levels than it has yet reached. 

I was once present at the baptism of a 
Turkish child, and will endeavor to de- 
scribe this ceremony, though it is one 
with which many people dispense, and 
which is neither legal nor religions, The 
child was only seven days old, this being 
the age when it is thought necessary to 
name him, and was lying on a bed cov- 
ered with that gold wire of which I spoke 
higher up, and which, in this case, was 
tied to the bedstead with diamond pins. 
Some salt and a sieve being brought by 
the nurse, the mother took up the child 
and placed it in the sieve, and giving one 
end of it to the nurse she took the other 
and shook it slightly, while the nurse 
placed her mouth to the child’s ear and 
called it loudly by the name given to it. 
The salt was then sprinkled over it, and 
after a slight prayer the sieve was shaken 
once more, and while the salt fell to the 
ground the child was ordered to obey his 
father and mother, after which it was 
taken out of the sieve and placed again in 
its bed, the father entering at the same 
moment, and presenting the mother with 
a pair of diamond earrings and the nurse 
with an Indian shawl. 

If a Turkish lady possessed of a private 
fortune dies, the husband inherits one 
quarter, another goes to the children, and 
the rest to the parents of the deceased ; 
while if she has no children the husband 
then takes the half. A widow, if child- 
less, inherits also a quarter of her hus- 
band’s fortune as well as the sum first set- 
tled on her, but if she has a child she has 
right to the eighth part of his fortune, 
the rest being divided between the other 
relations. 

I think I have shown that some of our 
laws are very favorable to women, and 








that no land would lose much in adopting 
them. Barring the Jaw on divorce, the 
interest of women is well looked to, and 
it seems to me that we cannot complain 
of our first lawgivers. That all marriages 
should be happy is impossible, but seeing 
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It is rarely that the reviewer has presented 
to him a group of three novels as strong and 
individual in character as those at the head of 
this paper. Widely different in character, they 
all bear the stamp of genius, and merit the 
serious attention of critic and reader. The 
first two are essentially stories of adventure ; 
and the latter is no less distinctively a didactic 
study of the questions which underlie the 
basis of religious belief, though it is injected 
with an episode of passion, presumably to 
illustrate the inevitable punishment which 
comes to youthful excess, and the influence of 
that suffering in the development of character. 

‘* The Wrecker’’ has all of Mr, Stevenson's 
well-known qualities—great vividness of nar- 
ration, artistic grasp of the salient points of 
character, and felicity of phrase, In the latter 
quality this writer has scarcely his equal 
among the contemporary writers of the lan- 
guage ; and in other languages there are but 
two authors who deserve to be put in com- 
parison with him—Guy de Maupassant and 
Paul Bourget—though here, indeed, the com- 
parison ceases, for other qualities show an 
immense divergence. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
too, has something of this plastic power in 
shaping words to literary use. But with him 
it is rather picturesque than subtle ; whereas 
Mr, Stevenson unites both qualities in an emi- 
nent degree. What part Mr, Osbourne had in 
the composition of “‘ The Wrecker’’ is an in- 
teresting problem to study, for the book has 
so much of the Stevensonian cachet that it 
seems to be pervaded with him through and 
through. It is an admirable piece of collabo- 
ration, and no joint appears anywhere, We 
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the strange manner in which we become 
acquainted with our future husbands, and 
all the chances that exist against our hap- 
piness, we have comparatively few failures 
in that line, and can be well proud of our 
wedded life.—Wineteenth Century. 


———__ +e —____ 
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may fancy that Mr. Osbourne’s contribution 
to the work relates mostly to its construction 
and mechanism, while the flesh and blood and 
vitality of the narrative are derived from the 
other partner, unless the Californian scenes 
be excepted. One can hardly suppose that 
the lively pictures of social and business life 
on the Pacific slope could have been drawn by 
a person who had not lived for some consider- 
able period among the people who furnish 
these graphic types. But it is scarcely worth 
while to speculate on this subject. 

‘“*The Wrecker’ does not deal with any of 
the profound problems of life or character, 
with any of the more complex emotions, 
which have distinguished Mr. Stevenson’s 
better work as a fictionist. We are succes- 
sively presented with the experiences of Lou- 
don Dodd, the hero of the story, as an art 
student in Paris, as an eccentric business ad- 
venturer in San Francisco, and as a wrecker, 
who, in stripping a deserted ship, comes across 
the evidences of a terrible mystery. To the 
narrative of Loudon Dodd is added that of the 
hero of a great though partially excusable 
crime, which is tracked most ingeniously by 
the wrecker, and unravelled amid the scenes 
of his early episodes as an art student, How 
Loudon Dodd is led into his wrecking adven- 
ture at Midway Island, in the Pacific Ocean, 
a desolate place, haunted only by seabirds ; 
what he finds on the wreck, and the awful 
mystery of it, which forces itself on his mind, 
though he had pursued the venture in the 
most prosaic commercial spirit, and how he 
ultimately solves the secret of the tragedy 
which had made that battered and deserted 
ship a scene of savage wholesale murder must 
be left to the reader of the romance to dis- 
cover. Many of the characters, notably that 
of Jim Pinkerton, Loudon Dodd’s optimistic 
and flighty friend, and of Captain Nares, the 
skipper of the wrecking schooner, are sketched 
with remarkable power and boldness of out- 
line, 

The book is ingeniously written, and though 
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rambling and discursive in its texture, a fea- 
ture of the latest theory of novel writing, it is 
marked by consecutive and cumulative vigor, 
and attention is kept on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion, The new theory of fiction coincides with 
the method which guided the earliest masters 
of the art—the notion that plot is superfiu- 
ous. According to this philosophy, all that 
is needed is a reasonable presentation of the 
conditions of ordinary human life. The 
tragedy around which the story ultimately 
converges in ‘‘ The Wrecker’ is not essential 
to the general attraction of the stury, though 
it stands out like some volcanic and gloomy 
peak rising out of a smiling and beautiful sur- 
face of country. It is, however, a grisly epi- 
sode, described with exceptional strength and 
vigor. The story was evidently composed 
backward, and articulated in skeleton before 
the authors attempted to clothe it in flesh and 
blood, But, after all, with whatever allowance 
we may be disposed to give to the story as an 
interesting narrative per se, its great interest 
is literary—that is to say, the style is so vivid 
and vital and flexible that it invests the nar- 
rative with something of the life-likeness 
which ordinarily belongs only to visual per- 
ception, and not to something created and 
seen through the medium of artifice. This 
quality is so captivating that one scarcely 
cares for the question of plot or no plot. Yet 
to those who care for plot, ‘‘ The Wrecker’’ 
does not lack the strength of the desired ele- 
ment, It is wrought out through a series of 
natural incidents to a tremendous climax, suffi- 
cient for the most greedy lover of sensation, 
“* The Wrecker’’ does not take its place as a se- 
rious work of intellectual art with some other 
novels of Mr. Stevenson, but as a model of 
presentation and fora subtle felicity of words, 
which searches out fine suggestions, such as 
penetrate greatly beyond the gross body of 
the thing described, it is quite as typical of 
the man’s peculiar genius as any of his other 
books. To those who read books purely for 
excitement, and for such as care for fiction 
from the standpoint of artistic work, this 
books offers nearly equal attractions. 


‘*The Naulahka”’ comes to us as a collabo- 
rated novel also, and the lines of cleavage are 
quite manifest. It is a clean and picturesque 
book, full of contrast, and its plan is auda- 
ciously original. It would be nearly impossi- 
ble for the imagination to fancy social and 
national qualities more startlingly at odds 
than those developed under the influences of 
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a Western American mining town, and the 
characteristics of the court of a native prince 
in Hindustan, This the authors of the book 
before us have done; and the antithesis is 
illustrated with all the art of brilliant story 
telling. Kate Sheriff, a young woman of 
fanatical missionary tendencies, refuses to 
marry her lover, Nicholas Tarvin, a strong, 
practical Westerner of the “ hustler’’ type, 
because she must obey the call of God and go 
to save bodies and souls in India, Tarvin 
leaves his business as a politician, a mining 
speculator, and a boomer, and follows his 
lady-love to India. The attempts of the young 
missionary to grapple with the conditions and 
prejudices of Hindu life, and her ultimate de- 
feat, in spite of strength and singleness of pur- 
pose, are sketched with great pathos; for 
there is nothing more pathetic than noble 
effort and high enthusiasm wasted in unavail- 
ing effort. Happily contrasted with this is 
the humor of the situation involved in Tar- 
vin's presence, His only motive is to be the 
guardian angel of the woman he loves, and to 
create a motive for his residence in a Hindu 
potentate’s court, and to make himself a 
persona grala both to the Maharajah and the 
English resident, who is the political power 
behind the throne, taxes all the ingenuity of 
this shrewd and bustling American, His suc- 
cess in protecting the kin of the Maharajah 
from the machinations of the favorite wife of 
the Indian prince, and in amusing the blasé 
life of that potentate, sodden with bhang and 
opium, are very ingeniously described, and 
the situation is full of fine touches of humor, 
shot with pathos and sadness, The title of 
the book, ‘‘ The Naulahka,”’ is derived from a 
famous and unrivalled necklace of gems—an 
heirloom of the Hindu prince—which Tarvin 
strives to get in his possession in obedience 
to a pledge made before leaving home, and 
prosecuted, it must be said, without much re- 
gard for the higher principles of honesty. His 
battle of wits with the gypsy wife of the Ma- 
harajah, who is the wicked woman of the 
story,is narrated with admirable verve. His 
midnight meeting with the beautiful witch in 
a lonely spot several miles from the city of 
Khatore is a noble piece of descriptive work, 
equal to Kipling’s best, and full of his most 
characteristic quality. His poetic largeness 
and vividness of phrase shine here with great 
distinction, A prowling tiger passes not far 
from their rendezvous, where these two are 
measuring each other’s power, each drawn to 
the other by an immutable sensual attraction, 
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yet each hating and despising the other, We 
are told, for example: ‘“‘ From the tangle of 
scrub and brushwood at the far end of the 
lake broke forth a hoarse, barking cough that 
tilled the hills with desolation, as water brims 
acup.... For the first time he heard the 
angry complaint of a tiger going home to his 
lair after a night of fruitless ranging,’’ There 
are many examples of this picturesque power ; 
and in Mr, Balestier’s work, if we are right in 
ascribing to him the earlier portion of the 
novel, which deals specially with life in a 
Western mining town, we discover a similar 
keen, poetic sense in the use of prose. Tar- 
vin, after acquiring the priceless necklace in 
his own possession, returns it to the gypsy in 
a conscience stricken mood, and is contented 
in getting his one pearl of precious price, who 
becomes convinced that a career as wife and 
mother is vastly better than nursing and con- 
verting the heathen, to return home with him 
to become Mrs, Tarvin. Measured by any or- 
dinary standard of probabilities, though it is 
said that everything is probable in Oriental 
lands except the rational and probable things 
of life, the book in some ways is full of ab- 
surdities. But it is brilliantly written and 
full of ‘‘ go,’’ and the reader will find his at- 
tention keenly stimulated from first to last. 
If not a great novel, it sparkles with strong 
and masterly episodes, and is thoroughly read- 
able, ‘The book will not lessen Mr, Kipling’s 
reputation, if it does not greatly add to it. 

A novel and interesting feature of the story 
in book form, which did not exist in the serial 
publication, consists of the rhymed chapter 
headings. These, though attributed to poems 
already in existence, are probably specially 
composed by Mr. Kipling for present use, just 
as Sir Walter Scott wrote countless captions 
for his chapters, and perplexed his readers 
with a piquant doubt as to the genuineness of 
the sources to which they were ascribed. 
Some of these in Mr. Kipling’s case are very 
clever and telling, and some, we are forced to 
say, are very far-fetched and obscure. 


We hardly know how to sum up our im- 
pressions of ‘‘ Calmire’ in few words. In 
many ways it is a striking piece of literary 
work ; as a novel it is a failure. It lacks spe- 
cific artistic quality. But it is nevertheless a 
very intellectual and suggestive story. Its 
main interest is in a certain lucid didacticism, 
which no one can ever accuse of dulness, how- 
ever grave the subjects treated. The funda- 
mental problems of agnosticism are presented 
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in a conversational tone with the grasp of the 
scholar and thinker, with the easy style of the 
man of the world. We know of nothing so 
good in this direction among recent books— 
and their name is Jegion—which, whether as 
novels or essays, discuss the stirring ques- 
tions involved in man’s presence on this foot- 
stool of the Almighty Creator of ull, whether 
that creative power be blind force or intelli- 
gent personality. The discussion in many 
ways is very brilliant and penetrating, and 
the individuality of the participants in the de- 
bate is skilfully presented. The purely per- 
sonal element, the play of human passions 
amid this shining region of discussion, seems 
almost irrelevant, yet it bears, perhaps, some 
relation in its ethical purpose to more than 
one of the serious problems which for the 
most part inform the motive of the book. 
People who read ‘* Calmire” once will read it 
again ; and we know of no more substantial 
proof of the power of a book, 
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Tue distinguished historian, the late Mr, 
E, A, Freeman, left his volume on Sicily, in 
the ‘‘ Story of the Nations’’ series, practically 
finished, All that remains to be done is to 
write an Introduction, which his son-in-law, 
Mr, Arthur Evans, has undertaken. 


Tae Bodleian Library has lately acquired 
an interesting Armenian codex of the Com- 
mentary of Chrysostom on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, It is written in quarto form on 
parchment, There are over 200 folios, with 
two columos of writing on each page. The 
hand is uncial of the ninth or tenth century, 
The version itself dates from the fifth cen- 
tury ; this volume was recently brought from 
Tiflis, and acquired by the Bodleian for £25, 


Ir was announced last year that Frau Char- 
lotte von Embden, Heine’s surviving sister, 
intended issuing the letters addressed to her 
by her brother, and now it is said that both 
these letters and those addressed by the poet 
to his mother will be published next autumn 
by the original publishers of his works, 
Messrs, Hoffmann & Campe, of Hamburg. 


A NEw contribution has been made to the 
ever-increasing Goethe literature, in the form 
of a considerable collection of letters, ad- 
dressed by F. W. Riemer, the learned tutor of 
Goethe’s son, to the Frommann family at Jena, 
They will shortly be issued under the title of 
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**Aus dem Goethe-Hause.’’ The letters, 
which will be edited by the well-known litié- 
raleur, Dr. Heitmiiller, give an account of the 
daily occurrences in the poet’s family and in 
the circle of his friends. 


Burns in Bohemian has a curious sound, 
but no less an enterprise has been undertaken 
by Professor J. V. Sladek, the editor of the 
Prague newspaper Lumir, than a translation 
of some one hundred and fifty of the songs 
and ballads of Burns into Czech, This ver- 
sion is shortly to be published by the Royal 
Academy of Science and Letters in Prague. 
In every instance the Bohemian translator has 
preserved the metrical form of the original, an 
extraordinary feat of skill and patience. 


A curious discussion took place at the 
Netherlands Language Congress recently held 
at Antwerp. Some years ago a movement 
was set on foot by the Willemsfond for the 
union of the dialects of Holland and Flanders, 
It was hoped by the adoption of a common 
spelling to raise the body of readers for each 
dialect from seven to seventeen millions, giv- 
ing the leading novelists and writers a larger 
circle of admirers than those possessed by the 
writers of Sweden, Portugal, Greece, or Den- 
mark. The common spelling has as yet 
mainly influenced scientific works, but has 
not overcome the effects of dialect in litera- 
ture. In the case of Netherlands novelists 
and dramatists the complaint is made that if 
the southern dialect of Flanders is used the 
words are antiquated to northern readers, and 
the northern dialect is unpleasant to south- 
rons, At the same conference it was proposed 
to deliver ‘‘ university extension” lectures as 
an additional means of promoting literary 
studies. 

Eart Spencer has finally decided to part 
with the Althorp Library, and the task of 
dispersing it has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. Of course the 
sale cannot take place this season. A great 
auction of this kind takes time to prepare. 
It is needless to say that the Althorp is the 
finest private library in England, perhaps in 
the world, and at the same time it is, thanks 
to Dibdin and other writers, the one that is 
bestknown. Everybody has heard of its treas- 
ures—of the Valdarfer Boccaccio, of its “ St. 
Christopher,” etc. The library consists of 
over 110,000 volumes, and the rarities in it 
cost the second Earl Spencer upward of 
£200,000. 1t is impossible to help regretting 
that a collection so splendid is to be broken up. 
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Tue forthcoming volume of the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” to be published on 
the 25th inst., extends from Kennett to Lam. 
bart. Mr. Thompson Cooper, F.S.A., writes 
on White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough ; 
Mr, W. P. Courtney on Kennicott, the bibli- 
cal scholar ; Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse on Will- 
iam Kent, the architect ; Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald 
on Keogh, the Irish judge ; Mr, J. K. Laughton 
on Admiral, Keppel; Dr. A. W. Ward on 
Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth ; 
Mr. Thomas Seccombe on Jack Ketch; the 
Bishop of Peterborough on Robert Kett, the 
Norfolk rebel; the Rev. W. D. Macray on 
Kettlewell, the Nonjuror ; Mr, Joseph Knight 
on Tom Killigrew ; Professor Tout on Arch- 
bishop Kilwardby ; Mr. Robert Dunlop on 
William King, Archbishop of Dublin; Mr. 
Leslie Stephen on A, W. Kinglake and Charles 
Kingsley ; Mr. T. F. Henderson on Sir Will- 
iam Kirkcaldy of Grange; Mr, H. Manners 
Chichester on Colonel Kirke, of ‘“ Kirke’s 
Lambs,” on Peter, Count Lacy, and on Vis- 
count Lake, of Delhi and Leswarree; the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Hamilton on John Kitto ; 
Mr. Lionel Cust, F.S.A., on Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler; Mr, Arthur John Butler on Charles 
Knight ; Mr. Bailey Saunders on Sheridan 
Knowles ; Sheriff Mackay on John Knox ; 
Mr. Sidney Lee on Thomas Kyd, the drama- 
tist ; Mr, Russell Barker on Henry Labouchere, 
Lord Taunton, and on Lady Caroline Lamb ; 
Mr. T. Graves Law on David Laing ; Canon 
Ainger on Charles Lamb; and Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders on William Lamb, Lord Melbourne, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Atheneum at Naples 
writes under a recent date : 

** Naples has lost perhaps the last of its old 
school of grammarians and _ philologists, 
Emanuel Rocco, who died yesterday at the 
age of eighty-one. His life was spent in 
teaching, and writing instructive books, criti- 
cisms, and translations, He was also a jour- 
nalist, and the most active part of his life was 
from 1844 to 1852. He occupied a post in 
the National Library, procured for him by 
P. S. Mancini, who had been his pupil, A 
native of Ferrol, in Galicia, Rocco was brought 
to Naples as a child, and was there educated. 
His chief works were books on the grammar 
of the Italian language, a critical examination 
of the first book of the Odes of Horace,  dic- 
tionary of anonymous and pseudonymous 
books, and a vocabulary of the Neapolitan 
dialect.” 


Tue Oxford Magazine states that Professor 
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J. A. Froude has decided to come into resi- 
dence next term, and that his first course of 
lectures will probably deal with the Council 
of Trent and the Counter-Reformation, 


Hiruerto the novels published in the feuille- 
tons of newspapers, as well as the non-politi- 
cal articles contained in weekly or monthly 
periodicals, have enjoyed in Austria a certain 
indulgence not granted to political writings ; 
but since the recent publication in the Neue 
Freie Presse of an alleged irreligious poem, 
which has caused such a stir both in Austria 
and Germany, the Austrian Minister of Justice 
has issued an injunction to the various Staats- 
anwallen to subject all novels and purely lit- 
erary articles published in newspapers to. a 
strict supervision, and to proceed rigorously 
against the authors of any objectionable pro- 
ductions, 


A CORRESPONDENT says that the Russian au- 
thorities have prohibited from circulation 
‘‘Through Famine-Stricken Russia,’’ by Mr. 
Barnes Steveni, describing his tour as special 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. They 
have also stopped from circulation the article 
in the June number of the Cornhill, entitled ‘‘ A 
Visit to Count Tolstoi,’’ also by Mr. Steveni. 


On August 4th, the centenary of Shelley’s 
birth, a public meeting will be held at Hors- 
ham, near which place he was born, in view 
of the establishment there of a Shelley Li- 
brary and Museum, and the erection of a me- 
morial tablet in the parish church, 


Unper the title of ‘‘ Les Inédits,’’ M. Leon 
Genonceaux has undertaken to publish for 
the first time various letters and other docu- 
ments illustrating the literary history of 
France, which are to be found in the British 
Museum and other collections of mss, in this 
country, The mode of publication is in liv- 
raisons of sixteen pages, with fac-similes, at 
the price of 1 franc, Subscribers should ad- 
dress themselves to M, Genonceaux, 30 Store 
Street, Bedford Square, The first livraison 
opens with an exceedingly interesting letter 
from Diderot to John Wilkes, whom he ad- 
dresses as ‘‘ trés honoré Gracchus,” and con- 
cludes thus : 

‘* Je vous embrasse, vous, de tout mon cceur, 
quoique vous soyez un grand vaurien ; mais 
je ne scais comment cela s’est fait. Toute 
ma vie, j’ai eu et j’aurai un foible pour les 
vauriens, tels que vous s’entend, Votre trés 
humble, trés obeissant serviteur, et un peu 
vaurien aussi, Diderot,” 
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Then follow some military instructions of 
Napoleon to Berthier, dated at Mayence in the 
year XIII. ; these are illustrated with a not 
very familiar portrait, after a drawing made 
by J. Phillips, R.A., during the Peace of 
Amiens, There is also given, in fac-simile, a 
page of Rousseau’s memoranda of his daily 
expenses in England in 1766. 


AFTER an interval of some years there is a 
further instalment of Dr, Albert Cohn’s Shak- 
spere Bibliography, reprinted from Vol. 
XXVII. of the Shakspere Jahrbuch, dealing 
with the publications of 1889, 1890, and 1891, 
It is needless now to explain the method, or 
to praise the carefulness, of this established 
undertaking. The English and American 
works, which come first, fill not less than 
forty-six pages, as compared with twenty-three 
for Germany, and only three for France and 
one for Italy. Under Croatia we find mention 
of translations of several plays, some of which 
are not printed, but only mss, for stage pur- 
poses ; and under India a list of the vernacu- 
lar translations recently presented by the Gov- 
ernment to the Shakspere Memorial Library 
at Stratford-on-Avon, 


Tue fourteenth congress of the International 
Literary and Artistic Association will begin 
at Milan on September 17th. One of the 
chief subjects for discussion will be the changes 
that may be necessary in the Convention 
of Berne in view of a diplomatic conference 
on the subject which is to be held in Paris 
next year, 
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Lost IN THE Rockres.—But it cannot be as 
bad as it looks, I fling myself down and take 
a long and careful survey of the arid plain 
with my big telescope, which has the compass 
fixed in the case which has been my guide, 
Not a sign does it show of animal life of any 
kind, no track, no water, no tree, not a green 
thing of any kind over all this great expanse ! 
What to do now? Where to turn? The last 
hope is gone, all ways are the same. My com- 
panions must have moved from where they 
were or they would have heard the many shots 
I fired, and would have answered them. It is 
useless turning the whole way back end search- 
ing for the camp again, They will never find 
me here—no one would cross those cafions 
unless following a trail, and the trail would 
soon be lost among the rocks over which I 
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have come, And what is the use of going 
down to that plain? No one surely can live 
there? It is better to stick to the mountains, 
where there is at least water and wood. But 
which way to go? After debating some time 
I determine to go southwest, always keeping 
along the edge of the mountains, till 1 come 
across some trail leading down to the valley, 
which I will then follow till it brings me to 
some human habitation, They said there 
were people living in the valley, so I will 
keep on till I come to some track used by 
men. But how hopeless I feel! footsore with 
the long tramp in lawn tennis shoes, foodless, 
and in despair. The dread, however, of an- 
other night coming on and again finding me 
without shelter forbids any long delay. Down 
and up the steepest cafions, with almost per- 
pendicular rocks, stumbling, falling, rolling, 
over and over down the loose stones, I search 
for the trail which never appears! Then the 
sun is getting low again! There is no help 
for it, there must be another night spent in 
the dark and cold. However, I cannot spend 
it here on this top, exposed to the wind and 
without water. At the bottom of the next 
caiion there is the sparkle of a clear cool 
stream, and wood in plenty for the fire. Bet- 
ter there than here, where the sun hus baked 
the earth as hard asa bone. So I climb and 
slip down the steep side of the great caifion, 
and at last reach the bottom and prepare for 
the night. On my way down I passed several 
thick bushes of wild raspberries, which were 
better than nothing—but not very satisfying. 
What a place for a bear! but no bear appears, 
A bear would provide aldermanic banquets for 
some time to come ; but the only signs of ani- 
mal life to be seen are gigantic elk horns, 
white and glistening, lying where they had 
been cast in the spring. 

How clear and cold the stream is! Ilie 
across it and take long gulps at the water ; if 
there is not much to eat, there is at all events 
plenty to drink ; and then bathe my feet in 
its clear depths; after that collect the wood, 
and prepare for the dreary night. The fire is 
soon set going, and the grouse produced out 
of my pocket ; the next thing is—not being 
well versed in the culinary art--how to cook 
it? After one or two attempts with a long 
stick, with one end firmly fixed in the ground, 
and a pocket handkerchief, a good substitute 
for a spit is arranged, and the bird dangles 
over the wood embers, while I sit by with my 
hands round my knees, and now and then 
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give the handkerchief a twirl ; but although I 
have had no food for some forty hours, I feel 
too dispirited to care for ever so scanty a 
meal, and a very small portion suffices, and 
the remains are carefully wrapped up in the 
handkerchief and put by for breakfast next 
morning. And now begins the second night, 
a night infinitely more dreadful than the first 
—more dreadful because more hopeless, The 
first was bad enough ; it is not exhilarating 
to pass any night without shelter, food, or 
companion, but the first night there was al- 
ways hope: there was the hope of reaching 
the valley and of finding human beings, But 
now it had been reached and denied all help, 
and here I am asecond night at the bottom of 
a gloomy cafion, not knowing which way to go 
—one way being no better than another, and 
apparently in a country absolutely devoid of 
human beings, Through the long dark hours 
there is time for many thoughts. The cold 
becomes intense—sleep is as impossible as be- 
fore, for the wood burns out so quickly that 
one has to be constantly piling it on; if one 
dozes for a minute or two the sharp frost soon 
reminds one of one’s duty to the fire. The sides 
of the cafion are perpendicular and narrow, 
The moon rises over them, and again seems set 
in the sky, so slowly do the moments pass, 
The same thoughts occur over and over again, 
What a fool I am to die here slowly of starva- 
tion when I might have been comfortably in 
camp or, better still, at home in bed! Why 
did I go out alone to die here like aratina 
trap when I feel so strong and well? Why 
did I come out at all to die three thousand 
miles away from home with impotent rage at 
my heart? How do men die here of starva- 
tion? Wandering on, tumbling over rocks 
and into streams till reason vanishes, and their 
strength fails them? But what a prospect! 
To feel one’s self getting weaker and weaker 
but so slowly—and those endless lonesome 
nights! How many of them could one pass 
through, while the cruel mcon stands still 
above one’s head? When will this night come 
to an end? What shall Ido when it does? 
If I had only started on horseback—a horse 
would support one in more ways than one for 
some time, Then would come fits of anger 
and bitterness, and my hand would instinc- 
tively feel my pocket to find if the two pre- 
cious cartridges were still safe which I had 
put by in case the worst should come to the 
worst—anything is better than to die inch by 
inch like this,— Nineteenth Century. 





